























AMELS are offered you as a cigarette 
entirely out of the ordinary—a flavor and 
smoothness never before attained. To best 
realize their quality compare Camels with 
any cigarette in the world at any price! 







Camel’s flavor is so refreshing, so enticing, it will 
win you at once—it is so new and unusual. That’s 
what Camel’s expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobacco gives you! You'll 
prefer this blend to either kind of tobacco 
smoked straight! 


As you smoke Camels, you'll note 
absence of any unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste or any unpleasant cigaretty 
odor. And, you'll be delighted to 
discover that you can smoke Camels 
liberally without tiring your taste! 


Take Camels at any angle—they 
surely supply cigarette contentment 
beyond anything you ever experi- 
enced. They’re a cigarette reve- 
Iation! You do not miss coupons, 
premiums or gifts. You’l/ prefer 
Camel’s quality! 































Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered 






















TURK carton. We strongly recommend this carton for oe 
the home or office supply or when you travel. 
ISH. & pomesric 
LEND_— : 


18 cents a package —_—_B. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


AY, you'll have a streak of smokeluck that’ll put 

pep-in-your-smokemotor, all right, if you’ll ring-in 

with a jimmy pipe or cigarette papers and nail some 
Prince Albert for packing! 

Just between ourselves, you never will wise-up to 
high-spot-smoke-joy until you can call a pipe or a 
home made cigarette by its first name, then, to hit the 
peak-of-pleasure you land square on that two-fisted- 
man-tobacco, Prince Albert! 

Well, sir, you'll be so all-fired happy you'll want to 
get a photograph of yourself breezing up the pike with 
your smokethrottle wide open! Quality makes Prince 
Albert so different, so appealing. And, P. A. can’t 
bite or parch. Both are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process! Right now while summer’s young you 
get out your old jimmy pipe or the “papers” and land on 
some P, A. for what ails your particular smokeappetite! 


R, J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere 
tobaccois sold. Toppy red bags, 
tidy red tins, handsome pound 
and half pound tin humidors— 
and—that classy, practical 
pound crystal glass humidor 
with sponge moistener top that 


keeps the tobacco in suc 
fect condition. 


CRIMP cuUT 
LONG BURNING Pipe AND 
CIGARETTE ToBacco 


per- 
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Edward J. LeSaint, one of the 
most noted feature directors of 
the entire picture industry, for- 
merly with Universal, Selig, 
Lasky, and now directing the 
different William Fox 
stars, says: 
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You can zow Learn Motion Picture 
Writing in one Evening’s Study 


By F. McGREW WILLIS 
(Formerly of Ince, Fox, Pathe, Universal, etc.) 


Every motion picture story produced should be a good story. But right now this is impos: 
sible, because there are not enough motion picture writers to furnish these stories. There 
are, though, literally thousanus of peopie who coud turnisu these it they knew how to prepare 
their piots properly after originating tnem, And up to tuis time tuere has been no way for these 


















people with veal ability to learn ae sows ae this is changeu. tor if you are ip 
earnest gs writing motion pict es, ye can Jearn the inside 
them THE DIRECT”. DETAILED ME tHOD. TH AT STAFE WRITLRS_ USE TR SUBMTTaE 
HEIR UWN STORIES TO THE PRODUCERS. ‘This method can be learned th one eens 
tudy. And unl you do write your cues thi $ Way you are wasting your time Nothing if: 
th us ever been offered the ‘‘outside’’ writer previous But now manutacturers are tired of the 
turned out by uff writers. They want stories from minds disassociatea with the studios 
with new though new themes and new viewpoints But unless you write your 


s the direct, detailed way, you cannot be sure of getting them to the per- 
attention of the director. 
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ean write worth-while stories, here is the grez ates st so ance ever offered. For I am going 
nt you and your stories in pers on with the stuc the directors Ihe reason out- 
s have not made good previously is because they. lacked this personal representation 
a personal agent, who knows 
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I want people who have never written one motion picture story in their whole life to grasp this 
opportunity. And especially 1 want those who have written unsuccessful ones—those who con- 
sider themselves failures—to become members of this Institute. From now on, your stories 
are going to get anew deal. They are going to be put squarely up to the director, who is the 
final judge of what he produces. 

First, , though, I want you to have a copy of my book, ‘‘The Inside Story of Motion Picture 
be th ing, + It's free for the asking to everyone who is really interested in writing better photo- 

fhen if you wish to become a pupil of this Institute, the full cost of the entire course is 
bat TWEL VE DOLLARS. And I protect you by an absolute money-back guarantee 

This, however, is my initial offer. I may be compelled to raise my price later. But now I want 
to place this course within easy reach of everyone who honestly wants to write. And if you are in 
earnest, write me at once. Do not remit any money. Just ask for my free book. 


The F. McGrew Willis Institute 


<3 F, McGrew WILLIS, Sole Head 
CEO" The Willis Way Fourth Floor Wright & Callender Building 


Makes W riting Pay" LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Your choice of 44 styles, color and aizes in the 
famous line of ““RANGER” bicycles, shown in full 
color in the big new Free Catalog. We peas all the 
freight charges from Chicago to your t 

30 Days Free Trial s!7c?,00' 
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ment, police departments, corporations, 
banks, institutions and individuals— 
these men must be trained Finger Print Men 
—men who have made this work a profession. 


|| Big Salaries 


F MM: are wanted by the govern- 


3 and big rewards go to these experts because 
they solve mysteries that baffle the most ex- 
: perienced ordinary detectives, The finger print 


clew is one that cannot fail because no two 
people in the whole world make the same mark. 


: | YouCan Succeed 


in mastering this fascinating, big money-making 
profession by studying in your spare time at 
home. Common school education is all you need. 
A brilliant career is before you. Finger Print 
Experts travel everywhere, see the country, 
live in the best hotels and have ail expenses 
paid. There is a crying need for such men right 
now. This profession ig not crowded, Get 
started at once—right now—and be one of the 
big men in the field. Get our free book today. 


Mail the Coupon 
Right NOW! 


Fill in this coupon and mail it right now. This 
may be the big opportunity of your life, so 
don’t waste another minute. When you send 
the coupon we will send you our 


Free Finger Print Book 


Tells you all about finger prints—the big oppor- 
tunities in this profession, and everything you 
want to know about it. Send the coupon now. 
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ol Please send me Free Rock on Finger Prints and full 
| information about your course of siudy’. 
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We guarantee at any time dur- 
ing the first year of your enrollment 
to refund the entire amount paid if immedi- 
ately upon the completion of ten examina- 
tions you notify the school that you are not 
satisfied with your Course. 


DareYouGuarantee 


YOUR Service? 


Will you guarantee your service to 
your employer as we guarantee our service 
to you? CAN you? Think it over. Think 
what “absolute satisfaction” means in dollars 
and cents— if you can deliver it. Guaranteed 
service is simply the difference between * ‘getting by” 
and GET TTING ON. If you are only * ‘getting by,” if 
you aren’t increasing your earning pow*r, or i you 
can’t guarantee your service, then you need and 
should get specialized training. 


We Guarantee Our Training 


Make no mistake about that! When we 
undertake to make you a skilled worker in your line, 
we absolutely and unreservedly guarantee to satisfy 
you.insofar as quality and thorougliness of trainin 

go. We accept students on no other basis but that o 
satisfaction or money back. 25 years’ experience en- 
ables us to stand back of our work. We know HOW 
well enough to guarantee _our service to you. You 
risk nothing by enrolling. You can’t lose a cent. Our 
training will enable you to guarantee your service 
because of your training. That means the position 
you want, and bigger pay. 


Training Decides Pay 


There’s no question about it. You get paid for only 
what youcan DO. That depends on what you KNOW 
Increase your knowledge with one of our practical 
Courses_and your earning power increases accord- 
ingly. You can train at home in your spare time — 
backed by the assurance that we guarantee to satisfy 
you. There are no strings to that offer. Let us send 
you our Free Bulletin and full details, Check 
and mail the coupon TODAY. 
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TEA FOIL” Package! 
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the tobacco is used—tobacco does not .& 
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How to Tell 
Character by 
Handwriting 


By Louise Rice 


Expert Graphologist 
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CHAPTER I. 
A QUEER DEATH. 


WEAT seemed to cover the 

buildings, the air was stag- 

nant, the gathering darkness 

had a peculiar quality,. 
how suggesting coming tragedy. So 
thought Mrs. Burke as she opened the 
front door and stood at the top of the 
small flight of steps, wiping her hands 
on her apron, and looking up and down 
the street, and then at the threatening 
sky. 


some- 


The street was not unlike scores of 
similar side streets in the city. Old 
houses, that once had been mansions 
owned by persons of refinement and 
wealth, now were converted into 
on the ground floor and rodming houses 
above. Here and there between the 
stores was a short flight of steps that 
led ‘to a heavy door with a plate glass 


stores 


upper half. These doors invariably 
opened into boarding houses. 

Mrs. Burke operated one of these 
houses, and had for some years. She 
admitted to fifty summers, and was a 
woman of ample bosom, wide hips, 
stringy red hair, and kind smile. Mrs, 
Burke could smile even while ejecting 
an undesirable boarder, 

As she opened the door and stood on 
the top step this particular evening 
she sighed—which was unusual—and 
could not explain why she did so. It 
had been sultry all day, and now rain 
threatened. It was an oppressive eve- 
ning, one to cause uneasiness to human 
beings, the sort of evening when a 
man seems to feel a premonition, grows 
nervous, dislikes to retire and yet does 
not want to remain up, and, in short, 
has a feeling that there is “something 
in the air.” 

Mrs. Burke catered to young women 
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who were employees in shops and 
offices. She called them “my girls.” 
Many a young wife, happy in a flat of 
her own, could look back at her days 
at Mrs. Burke’s place and give thanks 
that she had met that sort of landlady. 

For Mrs. Burke had the happy 
faculty of reading persons aright. If 
a girl was deserving but in momentary 
hard luck, Mrs. Burke knew it and 
gave what help she could. If a girl 
spent money unwisely for clothes she 
did not need, and then attempted to 
put off paying her board, Mrs. Burke 
knew exactly what sort of sermon to 
deliver. 

“There'll be a storm,” Mrs. Burke 
said to herself now, as she glanced 
down the street. It was her habit to 
do this each evening just before “her 
girls’ came home from their work. It 
was her little moment. She knew that 
every boarder would be wondering 
what would be the foundation of the 
evening meal. Mrs. Burke never 
allowed her table to grow monotonous, 
but she did not go to great expense to 
give variety. “She can take five cents’ 
worth of meat and an onion and make 
a dish that a French chef would strive 
hopelessly to equal,’ one of her girls 
had said not long before. 

The landlady’s face grew brighter 
now, for a young woman _ hurried 
around the corner and approached the 
flight of steps, walking briskly and with- 
out a hint of fatigue, though she had 
been standing behind a counter the 
greater part of the day, battling bargain 
hunters. Mrs. Burke welcomed her 
with a smile. 

“On time, as usual, dearie,” she 
purred. “Always come straight home, 
don’t you? And how is pretty Miss 
Alice Patton this evening?” 

“Hungry!” Alice Patton replied, 
laughing and flushing a bit. She knew 
that she was pretty. Even other women 
told her that. “Is Mabel home yet?” 


“She came home at noon,” the land- 


lady answered. “She has one of her 


sick headaches.” 


“Oh! [’m sorry!” 
“Too much embroidery,’ declared 
Mrs. Burke, shaking her head. “It 


isn’t good.” 

“T know that it’s bad for our eyes— 
and heads,” Alice Patton replied, 
“But this is a special occasion, and we 
haven’t much time. Jessie Simpson 
used to work with us, you know. The 
three of us were pals. And when she 
let us know that she was going to be 
married, you can bet that we wanted 
to make her a present.” 

“Naturally,” said Mrs. Burke. 

“And we didn’t want to buy her 
something that anybody can buy in any 
cheap shop. So we decided that we'd 
make her a centerpiece—and it’s going 
to be a beauty! We have to do most 
of the work at night, of course.” 

“You've been working on the thing 
for more than a month.” 

“Well, it is almost done. Mabel and 
I both knew a little about embroidery, 
and Mrs. Roberts showed us a lot more, 
You know about Mrs. Gordon Roberts, 
don’t your She’s_ rich—class!—and 
president of the working girls’ club. 
She’s always at the club at the noon 
hour, during luncheon. Oh, she’s 
great!” 

“T know all about her,” said Mrs, 
Burke. ‘“She’s a widow, same as I am, 
only she’s rich, and about twenty-eight, 
and moves in the highest society. She’s 
the first society woman I ever knew 
about who went into such a thing sin- 
cerely. It isn’t just a plaything with 
her. She has helped the girls a lot.” 

“I suppose I’d better run in and see 
how Mabel is before I get ready for 
dinner,” Alice Patton said. 

“She’s got a headache, that’s all,” 
Mrs. Burke persisted. “This is going 
to be an awful night; I can feel it in my 
bones. The air is so heavy and de- 
pressing.” 

“That’s due to the decaying vege 
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tables in the Italian grocery across the 
street,” Alice Patton responded. 

She hurried into the h®use, ran 
quickly up the stairs, tossed her hat on 
the bed in her own little room, and 
then hurried to the room of her par- 
ticular chum, Mabel Higgins. 

Miss Higgins was stretched across 
the foot of her bed, with a wet towel 
wrapped around her head. 

“It’s the same old thing, Alice,” she 
complained. “I endured it all morning, 
and went to the girls’ club for lunch, 
and then decided that I’d come home. 
Mrs. Roberts was there, and she said 
it would be foolish for me to go back 
to work.” 

“You’ve been using your eyes too 
much.” 

“We've got to get that centerpiece 
done, Alice.. We haven’t much more 
time.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” Alice 
Patton told her. “I'll come in here 
after dinner and work on it as late as 
I can; or I'll take it to my own room, 
if you want to keep the lights out here.” 

“Please come in,” Mabel decided. 
“T’'ll be all right if I just stay still for a 
time.” 

“Want some dinner?” 

“No. I told Mrs. Burke that she 
might bring me some tea and toast; 
that’s all I can eat. I'll be all right in 
an hour or so if I keep quiet. I feel 
so—so creepy!” 

“It’s the weather, Mabel. It makes 
me feel shivery, too. I think there is 
going to be a storm.” 

Alice Patton went to her own room 
again, and ten minutes later was in the 
big dining room eating with the others. 
The meal at an end, she hurried back 
to her chum’s room. Mabel Higgins 


had consumed her tea and toast. 
“Where's that 
demanded. 
“In the top drawer of the bureau.” 
“Sure you don’t want me to go to 
my own room to work?” 


centerpiece?” Alice 
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“No, dear. I’m much better now. 
And we can talk if you work at it in 
here. My head doesn’t ache so bad if 
I keep my eyes closed and don’t move 
around.” 

Alice Patton took the big centerpiece 
from the drawer, sat down beside the 
table, adjusted the light, and began 
the work. 

“To think that Jessie Simpson will be 
a bride before the end of another 
week!” she said. 

“She’s getting a good man, too, 
Mabel added. ‘“He’s steady and 
straight.” 

“A plumber !” 

“They make tremendous wages, dear. 
Jessie is a lucky girl. She'll have a 
dandy flat.” 

“And she'll have some centerpiece 
to put on her table!” Alice Patton said. 

“T showed it to Mrs. Roberts at noon, 
and she said that we had done fine. 
She told me about a new stitch, too.” 

“This needle is about as dull as it 
could be.” 

“You'll find a couple of new ones in 
that little envelope on the dresser. Mrs. 
Roberts gave them to me. They are a 
better kind for this sort of work, she 
said. She had a package of them—just 
got them at the dealer’s.” 

“She’s a funny rich woman,” Alice 
Patton commented; “always wanting to 
be at work.” 

“She was working on a scarf to-day 
—and it was some scarf!’ Mabel 
Higgins said. “She just loves to do 
fancy work, even if she is rich. I'll bet 
she almost pays the rent of that little 
shop where she buys her stuff. I went 
there with her once. A queer little fel- 
low runs it. He’s some sort of foreigner. 
Mrs. Roberts told me that he knows 
more about embroidery and silks and 
needles and patterns than any woman 
on earth. He’s really an expert.” 

“Deliver me from being an expert on 
embroidery!” Alice Patton exclaimed. 
“When we get this centerpiece finished 


” 
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I am done with embroidery for life! If 
you ever decide to get married, Mabel, 
I'll buy you a cut-glass pickle dish.” 

She got the package of needles, 
selected one and threaded it, and sat 
down to resume her work. There was 
silence for a time. And then Mabel 
Higgins started to get up from the bed. 

“Better lie still,” Alice advised. 

“T just want a drink of water.” 

“Stay on the bed, and I’ll get it for 
you. J want one myself. Oh, con- 
found it!” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“TI stuck my finger with the needle, 
if you want to know. That is the 
’steenth time this week. I’m not very 
handy with the thing, it seems to me. 
Jessie Simpson never will know what 
I’ve suffered to help make her a wed- 
ding present.” 

She put the centerpiece upon the 
table and went into the bathroom ad- 
joining. Mabel Higgins heard her 
start the water, fill a glass, and guessed 
that she was drinking. 

“This water seems to taste queer to- 
night!” she said. 

Mabel Higgins heard the water 
running again, and knew that the glass 
was being filled once more. Then the 
water was shut off, and Alice Patton 
came back into the room, carrying the 
glass. 

“At the store to-day ” she began. 

She seemed to choke on the sentence. 
Mabel Higgins turned slowly on the 
bed to regard her. 





“What—what is it, Alice?” she 
gasped. 
For her friend’s face had turned 


white and her eyes had closed. She 
dropped the glass of water to the floor 
and clutched at her breast with both 
hands, gasping, seeming to struggle to 
speak. Then she tottered and fell with 
a crash, 

Mabel Higgins’ cry rang through the 
house. Other girls heard it and ran 


into the hallways from their rooms, 


and Mrs. Burke hurried up the narrow 
stairs as rapidly as her bulk would per- 
mit, to ascertain the cause of the 
trouble. 

“Alice! Alice!’ Mabel Higgins was 
crying. 

Mrs. Burke burst into the room with 
half a dozen girls at her heels. They 
saw Alice Patton stretched upon the 
floor, one arm bent beneath her body. 
Her face was ashen, and her eyes were 
open and fixed. 

Mrs. Burke was a woman of broad 
experience; she needed but the one 
glance. 

“Dead!” she said. ‘Telephone for a 
doctor, one of you girls—but she’s 
dead!” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 


EFORE the physician arrived Mrs. 
Burke drove the panic-stricken 
girls to the lower floor, led the frantic 
Mabel Higgins to another room, and 
tried her best to restore silence and 
order, 
Mrs. Burke was used to emergencies, 
and she found herself confronted by 


one now. She did not pretend to know 
what had caused this sudden death 
of a girl in excellent health 


and spirits, apparently; that was for 
the doctor to determine. Her present 
duty was to quiet the other boarders 
and preserve the reputation of her 
boarding house. She did not want a 
tragedy to drive away her only means 
of livelihood. 

The physician arrived, and Mrs. 
Burke conducted him to the room where 
the dead girl was stretched on the floor. 
At the first glance the doctor pro- 
nounced life extinct and then he began 
his careful examination. Mrs. Burke 
stood near one of the windows and said 
nothing. It would be time for her to 
talk when there were questions asked. 

After an interval the physician got to 























his feet and stepped across to the land- 
lady, whom he had known for years. 

“Mrs. Burke,” he asked, “what have 
you to tell me?” 

“Very little, doctor. Alice Patton 
has boarded with me for more than a 
year, and so has Mabel Higgins, her 
particular chum, who has this room. 
Alice came from work as usual this 
evening and seemed to be in good 
spirits. Mabel was home with a head- 
ache, and after dinner Alice came up 
here to work on some embroidery and 
talk to Mabel. A little later we heard 
Mabel scream. I hurried upstairs and 
found Alice on the floor, as you see 
her now.” 

“Um!” the doctor grunted. “What 
sort of girl was she? Rather nice 
sort ?” 

“One of the very best!” Mrs. Burke 
replied, without a trace of hesitation. 
“And I’m not saying that just because 
she is dead now, either; I mean it. I'd 
have been proud of a daughter like 
Alice Patton. She was a kind, lovable 
girl, and everbody liked her.” 

“She hasn’t been having the blues 
lately, has she, or anything like that?” 

“She always seemed to be in good 


spirits. Just what are you driving at, 
doctor ?” 
“You don’t think she'd commit 


suicide ?” 

“Good heavens, no!” 

“Mrs. Burke,” the doctor said, “I 
regret it very much, because it happened 
in your house, but I shall have to notify 
the coroner, of course—and the police.” 

“The police?” 

“Miss Patton died as the result of 
poison.” 

“Doctor !” 

“And from an unusual poison, which 
is very difficult to obtain. It may have 


been an accident—or suicide—or foul 
play. 

“Why, Alice Patton didn’t have an 
enemy in the world!” Mrs. Burke de- 
clared. 


” 
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“We never know, Mrs. Burke,” the 
physician said, out of the wisdom ac- 
quired through years of practice among 
all sorts of persons. “I'll remain here 
until the officers come, of course, and 
do what I can to save you annoyance. 
Please leave everything in the room 
exactly as it is. Get the other young 
ladies into your back parlor and keep 
all of them there for the present. Per- 
haps I can let the police in and get them 
upstairs without the other boarders 
knowing.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” Mrs, 
said. 

She went down the stairs to collect 
the other frightened boarders, and the 
doctor closed the door of the room and 
followed her. He telephoned the 
coroner, and to police headquarters, 
and then waited outside on the steps 
to the house. 

The police detective who answered 
the call was a man of wide metro- 
politan experience. His name was 
Darter. He was acquainted with the 
doctor, who told him all that he knew 
in a few words. 

“Sorry if it bothers Mrs. Burke, but 
we've got to get to the bottom of this,” 
the detective said. 

The coroner’s assistant arrived and 
made his superficial examination, and 
the body was removed. Then the de- 
tective and the doctor went to the back 
parlor, where Mrs. Burke was speaking 
in low tones to her boarders, girls with 
horror written in their faces, They 
could not believe that Alice Patton, the 
favorite of the house, who had been 
eating dinner with them so short a time 
before, was dead. 

The detective whispered to the land- 
lady, and she, in turn, took Mabel 
Higgins into another room, the detective 
and the doctor going along. 

“Miss Higgins,’ the detective said, 
“T want you to 
what happened. 
possible, and tell me everything. Do 


Burke 


tell me, please, just 
Try to be as calm as 
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not omit a thing, no matter how in- 
significant it may seem to you.” 

Mabel Higgins strove to be calm, but 
her recital was interrupted by frequent 
fits of sobbing. Alice had come into 
her room to work on the piece of em- 
broidery, she said. The girl had 
appeared as cheerful as usual. She 
insisted on getting the water, when 
Mabel wanted a drink, saying that she 
wanted one herself. 

“Did she take it?” the detective asked. 

“T think she did,” Mabel replied. “It 
sounded like it. I couldn’t see her, of 
course, And then she drew a glass 
of water for me and came back into the 
room. She began to say something, 
and then seemed to choke. I turned 
over to look at her. She dropped the 
glass and clutched at her breast—and 
dropped on the floor.” 

Mabel Higgins began sobbing again, 
and the detective waited until Mrs, 
Burke comforted her and she was 
calm once more. 

“Please come up to the room with us, 
Miss Higgins,” he said then. 

The girl went, with Mrs. Burke’s 
arm around her waist. She stood near 
the door, white, shaking, looking at 
the place on the floor where her dead 
chum’s body had been. 

“Ts this the water glass?” the de- 
tective asked, picking it up from the 
floor. 

“Yes, sir. 

He went into the bathroom with the 
doctor, and they looked at the toilet 
preparations and investigated the tiny 
medicine chest. There was no poison 
of any description, no empty vial. 

“How would that stuff have to be 
carried?” the detective asked the 
physician. 

“Tt could be carried in almost any 
It might be in liquid form, or 


93 


” 


way. 


merely a bit of paste, or a powder.” 
“And how soon does it cause death?” 
“That depends upon conditions, of 

The poison is virulent. I 


course, 


should say that, taken into the stomach, 
or introduced directly into the blood, 
it would cause death in from two to 
ten minutes, depending upon the con- 
stitution and general condition of the 
victim.” 

“Then the girl could have swallowed 
it in here when she took a drink and 
have reached the other room before 
she dropped dead ?” 

“Yes. But it would have had to 
have been in a bit of paper or a small 
bottle. However, if it was in paste 
form, a piece one-quarter the size of 
a pea would have done the work, and 
it could have been carried in a corner 
of a handkerchief. A speck of the 
stuff would cause death in some cases.” 

“Possibly, then, she committed 
suicide.” 

“But this poison cannot be obtained 
readily, even by chemists or members 
of the medical profession,” the doctor 
protested. “And that girl was not the 
sort to commit suicide.” 

“You never can tell.” 

“That’s true, of course,” replied the 
doctor. 

They went back into the room. 

“Miss Higgins,” the detective asked, 
“do you think it impossible that Miss 
Patton killed herself?” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t have done such 
a thing!” Mabel Higgins cried. “She 
was happy—glad to be alive—healthy 
—had no sorrows or trouble at all. She 
was joking with me just before is 

“Sure she didn’t have any trouble?” 

“I would have known it if she had 
been in trouble. We have been chums 
for about three years. She always told 
me everything—and I always told her 
everything. I’m sure that she wasn’t 
in trouble, or anything like that.” 

“No man in the case?” 

“Oh, no! She did not care much for 
men. Neither of us had a sweetheart, 
if that is what you want to know. We 
seldom went out evenings, except to- 
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gether, and no men called on us here. 
It wasn’t anything like that.” 

“Did you ever know of her having 
an enemy?” 

“Never! She wasn’t the kind to have 
enemies!’ Mabel Higgins declared. 

“You are sure that you have told 
me everything?” 

“Why, yes! She was sitting there 
working on the centerpiece and talking 
in an ordinary way about ordinary 
things. She just went into the bath- 
room to get a drink and bring me one. 
She said something about the water 
tasting queer , 

“You didn’t tell me that before,” the 
detective interrupted. He stopped her 
further talk with a gesture and whirled 
toward the landlady. 

“Mrs. Burke,” he said, “let nobody 
use water from any of the faucets in 
the house. Make sure of it! We don’t 
want another tragedy here! IJ’ll take a 
bottle of that water along and have 
it examined immediately. And I'll take 
that glass, too. Keep everybody out of 
that bathroom until we have an expert 
investigate the plumbing and fixtures.” 

“But what—what does it mean?” 
Mabel Higgins gasped. 

“Your chum was poisoned,” the de- 
tective replied. ‘‘You didn’t have any 
poison around, did you?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“The doctor tells me that this poison 
causes almost instant death. She took 
a drink of water and died. She made 
the remark that the water tasted queer. 
It is just a supposition, of course, but 
we can’t afford to be taking chances. 
Mrs. Burke, I’d put this young woman 
in some other room, where she will feel 
more at ease, and have this chamber 
closed for the time being. We may 
want to make another investigation in 
here.” 

“Come downstairs witii me, Mabel,” 
the landlady said in motherly tones. 

“I—I can’t believe it!” the girl ex- 
claimed. “I can’t realize it. Just a 
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short time ago she was sitting there by 
the table, working on the centerpiece. 
See? There is the needle stuck through 
the edge of the cloth, just as she left 
it. 





She picked up the piece of embroid- 
ery, fumbled at the needle, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks again. 

“Come on with me, dear,’ Mrs. 
Burke said, putting an arm around her 
as the doctor motioned to get her out 
of the room. “Let’s go downstairs.” 

She led the weeping girl away, Mabel 
Higgins still clutching to her breast the 
piece of embroidery upon which her 
chum had been working just before she 
died. 

The physician stepped out into the 
hall. The detective had filled a bottle 
he had found, with water from the 
faucet in the bathroom, and_ took 
possession of the glass from which 
Alice Patton had drunk a few seconds 
before death claimed her. He turned 
out the lights and closed the door, lock- 
ing it and putting the key into one of 
his pockets. 

“If I need you again before the in- 
quest, doctor, I'll call you by telephone,” 
he said. 

“Glad if I can be of service in any 
way.” 

“Oh, there may be nothing much to 
this case; and, again, there may be a 
great deal. A man never can tell in a 
case like this, especially at the first 
glance. We may have to call in Terry 
Trimble before we are done, and 
Heaven knows it isn’t safe to call upon 
him unless the affair is highly unusual 
and puzzling. He has helped the 
police out of several bad holes recently. 
We hate to call upon him, of course— 
professional jealousy——-but sometimes 
we find it necessary.” 

“I’ve heard that he is good,” the 
doctor said. 

“Good? He’s a wonder!” the de- 
tective replied, without any trace of the 
professional jealousy he had mentioned. 
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“He keeps his wits about him when he’s 
on a case. ‘sfe declares that there is no 
such thing as a mystery, and that what 
people call mysteries can be read as 
easily as print, providing that a man 
knows how to read.” 

“Exactly,” the doctor said; “provid- 
ing that a man knows how. But not 
every man does.” 

“Trimble doesn’t look at a bit of dirt 
through a magnifying glass, and then 
tell you that a red-headed man with a 
crooked nose did the murder with an 
ax, and that you'll find him eating 
corned beef and cabbage at the 
restaurant on the corner. Trimble just 
uses common sense, that’s all—common 
sense. That’s why he’s great!” 

“You seem to admire him,” said the 
doctor, starting to lead the way down 
the stairs. 

“T do! He showed me up once; that’s 
why. I thought that I was some de- 
tective before I watched him work. I'll 
never forget that case as long as I live. 
It was a poison case, too.* We 
were—— Now, what?” 

They stopped, astounded. From the 
floor below there had come a screech, 
followed by a chorus of shrieks. A 
dozen female voices cried out in sudden 
alarm, the voice of Mrs. Burke being 
heard above the others. 

The physician and the detective 
dashed on down the stairs and ran 
through the hallway to the rear of the 
building. They reached the door of the 
back parlor and there stopped. 

Mabel Higgins was stretched upon 
the floor in the middle of the room, and 
the other girls were crowding back 
against one of the walls, badly fright- 
ened, their eyes wide with horror, some 
of them sobbing. Even Mrs. Burke, who 
usually was self-possessed and calm, 
now seemed to be stricken with terror 
as she rushed toward the two men in 





*“\Murderer’s Mail,” in the June 3, 1919, 
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the doorway, gasping, her arms out- 
stretch@d, trying to explain the thing. 

“She just—just toppled over!” Mrs, 
Burke cried. “I was right there beside 
her when 

The physician hurried into the room 
and knelt by the girl.. The detective 
followed him, glancing quickly around 
the apartment. 

“She has fainted, probably—too 
much excitement and the horror of her 
chum’s death,” the detective said. 
“You'd better get her into a bed and 
give her something to make her sleep, 





doctor.” 

The physician got slowly to his feet 
and stepped back, turning his back to 
the other boarders and whispering to 
the detective without any of the others 
overhearing. 

“You are wrong,” he said. “The girl 
is dead—and from the same cause as 
the other. You’d better telephone for 
help!” 

CHAPTER III. 
TRIMBLE TAKES THE TRAIL, 


ERRY TRIMBLE looked up from 

the volume of poetry he was read- 

ing and glanced across the library table 

at Billings, his secretary and assistant. 

“Billings,” he said, “this is a terrible 
storm.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Billings. 

“Listen to that thunder! And the 
lightning display is something unusual. 
I am glad, Billings, that I have ample 
funds, a comfortable suite, an agreeable 
secretary, cases filled with books, an 
easy-chair before the gas grate, slippers 
and a dressing gown. This would be 
a terrible night, Billings, to venture 
out.” 

“Yes, sir. 

“And so, naturally, I shall not do so,” 
“Tt the 


” 


Terry Trimble declared. 
governor stabs the mayor in some 
mysterious fashion, and 
blame to be put upon an alderman, I 


shall not interfere. Let the police settle 


causes. the 
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their own alleged puzzles. I have one 
of my own, Billings.” 

“A puzzle, sir?” 

“Exactly. Here is a volume of verse 
—some critics allege that it is poetry. 
I am trying to ascertain what the pub- 
lisher saw in it to cause him to risk his 
money and reputation to bring out the 
book. It is some puzzle, Billings ; it is, 
indeed.” 

“T suppose so, sir. 

“And, in addition to that 

Terry Trimble stopped the sentence 
in the middle, one hand raised in the 
air after the manner of a professional 
lecturer, and grinned at Billings. 

“Some fool is attempting to use the 
telephone, Billings,” he said. “Nobody 
should use a telephone during a storm 
like this unless a doctor is needed. I 
am of the opinion that the storm has 
crossed all the wires, and, if you an- 
swer that call, Billings, somebody will 
probably want to know if this is Jack, 
and will he come over to-night despite 
the storm just to show that he truly 
loves her.” 

“T don’t doubt it, sir, 
smiling. 


” 





” 


Billings said, 


“You are an_ excellent 
Billings, with one exception. You are 
deaf on nights such as this. Were the 
telephone bell to ring, you would not 
hear it, would you, Billings? You 
would not! As I was saying, Billings, 
this alleged poet must have hypnotized 
the publisher, or else he saw him bury 
the body. I am of the opinion—— Oh, 
answer the thing, Billings!” 

Billings got up and walked toward 
the telephone, still smiling. 

“And, Billings!” 

“Sir?” 


secretary, 


“If that is one of my alleged friends 
who wants me to come to the club, tell 
him I have been taken down with small- 
pox. If it isa lady I am busy on a case. 
I do not intend to leave the house to- 
night.” 
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Billings took down the receiver and 
answered the call. 

“I’m afraid that you cannot speak 
to Mr. Trimble, sir,” Billings said. ‘He 
is busy and must not be disturbed.” He 
turned his head, and Terry Trimble 
winked at him. ‘What’s that, sir? 
Urgent, you say? Nevertheless, I feel 
quite sure Oh, I’ll tell him, sir.” 

He turned to Trimble and grinned 
again, putting one hand over the mouth 
of the transmitter. 

“Police headquarters, sir,” he said. 
“The commissioner speaking. He says 
he wouldn’t bother you, except that it 
is urgent.” 

“Everything is always urgent with 
Terry Trimble 





” 


the commissioner,” 
grumbled. 

He left the comfortable chair and 
stepped across to the telephone. 

“Hello!” he cried. “Commissioner? 
What seems to be the trouble now? 
One of your patrolmen got lost in the 
rain, or something like that? What’s 
that? Don’t know whether it’s murder, 
suicide or accident? Why, in Heaven’s 
name, don’t you find out before you 
bother me? Oh, I see. You want me 
to find out, eh? Well, tell me about it.” 

Billings, standing a few feet away, 
watched Terry Trimble’s face as he 
listened at the telephone. He analyzed 
the expressions of it with wisdom. 
Soon he turned and slipped from the 
room. When he returned Trimble was 
still listening at the telephone. Billings 
had Trimble’s overshoes, coat, raincoat, 
hat and gloves. 

“Very well. 
look into it,” Trimble said. 
over immediately, yes!” 

3illings reached out and pressed the 
button that warned the chauffeur to 
have Terry Trimble’s big limousine in 
front immediately. Then, as Trimble 
turned around, his secretary advanced 
with the coat. 

“Um!” Terry Trimble said. “All 
xeady for me, are you?” One of these 


I suppose I’ll have to 
“T’'ll_ be 
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times, Billings, you'll guess wrong. 
Some day I’ll turn around, see you with 
my coat ready, and, just for spite, 
will refuse to answer the call.” 

Billings continued to grin as he helped 
Trimble on with his things and handed 
him his gloves. 

“| am to 

sillings asked. 

“No, Billings. IJ’ll telephone if I 
need you. It is your good fortune, 
Billings, to remain before the fire. 
Take a look at that book and see if you 
find merit in it.” 

Terry Trimble hurried down in the 
elevator, gave his chauffeur the address 
of Mrs. Burke’s boarding house, sprang 
into the limousine, and lighted a 
cigarette. The commissioner had told 
him a great deal about the case, but 
Terry Trimble had forgotten it as soon 
as he had decided to answer the call. 
Trimble always liked to gain his first 
impressions on the scene of a crime. 
Other men might have an incorrect idea, 
pass it on to him, and set him off on 
a wrong trail. 

The big machine skidded along the 
streets. The rain pelted the windows. 
Terry Trimble, glancing out, saw that 
there were few vehicles and fewer 
pedestrians abroad. 

“T trust this is an easy case, that 
can be solved indoors,” he told himself. 
“This is no night for chasing criminals, 
interesting or otherwise.” 

The limousine stopped at the curb 
before Mrs. Burke’s, and Terry Trimble 
got out, shielded his face against the 
raging storm, and darted up the steps. 
He did not even speak to the chauffeur, 
who had been in his employ for some 
time and knew what to do. The 
chauffeur would get inside the limousine 
and remain there, smoking and watch- 
ing the storm, until Terry Trimble put 
in an appearance again and _ issued 
orders. From experience the chauffeur 
knew that this might be in fifteen 


??? 


accompany you, sir 


minutes or twenty-four hours. 


Trimble was met at the door by the 
city detective who first had been sent 
out on the case. 

“Well, Darter, we 
Trimble said. 

He removed his coat and hat and 
gloves, rearranged his cravat, rubbed 
his hands, and scowled at the water on 
his shoes. Instead of reporting to solve 
the mystery of a crime Terry Trimble 
might have been calling as a guest at a 
reception, except that he was not in 
evening clothes. Then Trimble ad- 
justed his monocle, glared at Darter 
through it, and cleared his throat. 

“The commissioner told me some- 
thing of this case, but I have forgotten 
it,’ he said. 

Detective Darter grinned. He knew 
Trimble’s methods, because he _ had 
worked with him before. 

“Two girls are dead,” Darter said. 
“The doctor—he is in the rear parlor 
treating half a dozen cases of hysteria 
—says they both died of poison, a 
peculiar poison that is hard to obtain 
and seems to kill a person as quick as 
a shot through the heart.” 

“Well, well!” Trimble said. 
why call me?” 

Darter scratched his head a moment 
before he replied. He never knew 
quite how to speak to Terry Trimble, 

“Well, we don’t see how they could 
get the stuff,” he admitted. “Neither 


meet again!” 


“And 


girl seems to have had an enemy 
and——” 
“That'll do!” Trimble said. “I’m 


asking for facts, not conjectures, my 
Let me attack this prob- 
Where are the 


dear Darter. 
lem with an open mind. 


dead girls?” 

“Undertaking establishment. The 
coroner’s assistant ordered the bodies 
removed.” 

“Let us hope that he has not caused 
us a lot of unnecessary work,” Trimble 
said. 

“T’ll take you up to the 


” 


room 





where 
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“I fancy the front parlor at present,” 
Trimble said, walking into it and 
beckoning the detective to follow. “Sit 
down, Darter, and make yourself com- 
fortable. Two girls have died of 
poison, have they? Then we may 
safely assume that the case is either 
suicide, accident, or foul play.” 

“Naturally,” said Darter. 

Trimble glared at him. 

“The workings of a nimble mind,” 
he said, as if to nobody in particular. 
“T have stated the case, however. No 
doubt that the girls are dead?” 

“Not the slightest. I'll call the 
doctor.” 

“One moment. I want to hear your 
story first,’ Terry Trimble told him. 
“Let us consider the suicide theory. 
Did these girls die at the same time?” 

“No. The body of the first had been 
removed before the second died.” 

“We'll talk about the first.” 

“Her name was Alice Patton. She 
didn’t commit suicide. Mrs. Burke and 
the girls here say that would be the last 
thing she would do.” 

“You seem to be certain of it, so 
we'll pass the suicide theory for the 
time being. How about accident?” 

“Exactly what I think it was,” Darter 
declared. 

“I think [’ll let you talk.” 

Detective Darter talked. He told 
Terry Trimble what Mabel Higgins had 
said before she died, how Alice Patton 
had gone to the bathroom, had taken 
a drink of water and remarked that it 
tasted queerly, and then had stepped 
back into the other room and dropped 
dead. 

“Analyzing the water and having the 
glass examined?” Terry Trimble asked. 

“Ves. sir.” 

“Let us consider the second girl, then. 
Miss Higgins, I believe you said her 
name was. Did she Grink of the 
water ?” 

“That is the funny part of it—she 
didn’t.” 
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“So she couldn’t have obtained the 
poison by drinking water, as you think 
her chum did. Have you considered 
a suicide pact?” 

“T thought of it,’ Darter admitted. 
“But the landlady and the rest of the 
girls declare Alice Patton and Mabel 
Higgins were not that sort. They 
seemed glad to be alive—both healthy 
and happy and working. A suicide pact 
doesn’t seem possible.” 

“Anything is possible,’ Trimble said. 
“Suppose we assume that Alice Patton 
had some secret trouble and Mabel 
Higgins knew of it. Alice had 
threatened to take her life, and her 
chum coaxed her out of the notion and 
told nobody. Finally Miss Patton does 
the deed. Her chum thinks a lot of her, 
the horror of her death grips her, and 
she takes poison herself. That might be 
the case without the world being aware 
of the girls’ trouble, you know.” 

“By Jove, I believe you've hit it 
already!” Darter exclaimed, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Ass!” Trimble commented. “Where 
would the second girl get the poison? 
If it is a poison difficult to obtain, she 
wouldn’t have some of it around, would 
she, awaiting the day she might decide 
to take her own life? And you told 
me that the landlady was with her all 
the time after her chum’s death. Don’t 
jump to conclusions, Darter. Some day 
you'll land wrong and snap an ankle.” 

Darter expressed his chagrin, but 
managed to smile at the same time. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“It may have been an accident, but 
I doubt it when I remember that there 
were two victims and that they died 
almost a couple of hours apart, and 
especially do I doubt it when I remem- 
ber that Miss Higgins did not take a 
drink of water. When we get the 
report of the analysis of the water and 
glass, we may know more about that. 
And now let us consider the idea of 
foul play.” 
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“Everybody says neither of the girls 
had an enemy.” 

“Everybody doesn’t know every- 
thing,’ Trimble commented. “They 
may have had an enemy without know- 
ing it themselves.” 

“How could that be?” Darter asked. 

“Great heavens! Suppose some fool- 
ish fellow saw the girls day after day 
and grew infatuated with one or both 
of them. Suppose they repulsed him, 
laughed at him, forgot him. But if he 
was a man who didn’t forget a thing 
like that, a man with mind perverted 
enough to plan murder ad 

“T see,” said Darter. 

“You’re as blind as an owl in day- 
time,” Trimble told him. “That’s just 
a supposition. I suppose I shall have 
to look into this matter, confound it! 
And I was reading an excellent book 
of poetry. Get me_ right—rotten 
poetry, but an excellent book !” 

“T am yours to command, Mr. 
Trimble,” Darter said. 

“Tow soon shall we know about that 
water and glass?” 

“Very soon, sir. I told headquarters 
to telephone to me as soon as the 
chemist got through.” 





“Then, while we are waiting for the 
report of the chemist, I’ll have an in- 
terview with Mrs. Burke,’ Trimble 
said, 

The doctor came into the room as 
Trimble spoke. His face was white, 
his breath seemed to come in gasps, he 
acted as if he faced a horror that he 
could not understand. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Trimble, but you 
cannot have an interview with Mrs. 
Burke,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“Mrs. Burke is dead.” 

“Dead?” cried Terry Trimble and 
Detective Darter in a breath. 

“We were in her little sitting room,” 
the physician said. “I was suggesting 
methods of quieting the young ladies, 


the boarders, who are almost panic- 
stricken. Mrs. Burke gasped as she 
was speaking to me, and then collapsed. 
She died instantly, Mr. Trimble. Her 
death was caused by poison—the same 
sort of poison that killed the two girls!” 


CHAPTER [V. 
THE BRIDE-ELECT. 


HEN Terry Trimble heard the 

unexpected intelligence the physi- 

cian had to impart he allowed his 

monocle to drop from his eye and 

clapsed his hands behind his back. 

Those were the only ways in which he 
betrayed the surprise he felt. 

There was silence for a moment, 
save for Darter’s heavy breathing and 
the physician’s gasps of horror, and 
then Trimble spoke in his usual quiet 
voice. 

“Well, well!” he said. “This is un- 
expected, to say the least. This case 
grows interesting. It gives promise of 
being a thing out of the ordinary.” 

“For heaven’s sake, sir!” the physi- 
cian cried. “Can, you realize what has 
happened? Three women have died 
mysteriously in this house within three 
hours—died of poison. And it does 
not seem to shock you! Can you not 
do something? Are you utterly without 
a heart, sir?” 

“Rubbish !” Trimble exclaimed, 
screwing his monocle into his eye again. 
“Collect your wits, doctor. It would 
do a lot of good, I presume, if I ex- 
claimed at the horror of it, cried out 
that the guilty person should be appre- 
hended, took off my coat and waistcoat 
and ran around ina circle! Let us be 
calm, doctor! We cannot return the 
dead to life, but we may find the mur- 
derer, if there is one. Excitement will 
not aid us,” 

Darter and the physician 
latter gulped as he 


looked 
ashamed. The 
glanced at the self-possessed Trimble. 

“It must be murder; yet I cannot 
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see how, either,” he said. “This par- 
ticular poison x 

“What is it?” Trimble asked. 

The physician told him, 

“I know about it,” Trimble surprised 
him by saying. ‘You cannot get it at 
one pharmacy in a_ thousand—which 
is as it should be. You are certain that 
all three women died from this poison? 
Very well. Our first task is to find 
out how they obtained it, how it was 
introduced into their systems.” 

“The Pattun girl said something 
about the water tasting unusual,” the 
doctor said. 

“So I understand,” Trimble replied. 
“But did the Higgins girl drink water 
after Miss Patton died? Did Mrs. 
Burke take a drink of water afterward 
from any faucet in the building?” 

“IT know that Mrs. Burke did not. 
I was with her all the time after De- 
tective Darter warned her about the 
water.” 

“And our idea of a suicide pact is 





gone,” Trimble continued. “Two girl 
chums of the romantic age might in- 
dulge in a suicide pact, as often has 


such a woman as 
Mrs. would not. It is either 
accident or murder. Let us go into 
Mrs. Burke’s sitting room.” 

The agitated physician led the way, 
moving quickly along the hall toward 
the rear of the house, where Mrs. 
Burke had used a suite. He had not 
informed the boarders of their land- 
lady’s death, and he whispered that 
fact to Trimble now. Trimble, in turn, 
asked Detective Darter to see that a 
policeman was stationed in front of the 
house to allow anybody to enter, but 
to prevent anybody inside leaving. 

“Just keep this quiet for the time 
being,” Trimble instructed him. “We'll 
tell the boarders later.” 

They went into the sitting room. 
The body of Mrs. Burke was on the 
floor. Terry Trimble bent over it and 
regarded it carefully for a time, and 


been the case, but 


Burke 
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then got up, adjusted his monocle, and 
looked around the room. His inspec- 
tion was slow, painstaking, minute. 

Then he asked to be shown to Mabel 
Higgins’ room, where Alice Patton had 
died, and he made another investigation 
there. He ordered the doctor and De- 
tective Darter to tell their stories again 
from the beginning, to relate every- 
thing that had happened, that had been 
said and done. 

When they had finished 
shook his head in perplexity. 

“There seems to be something miss- 
said. “We have overlooked 
something vital, probably something 
small and insignificant on its face. I 
find no the facts 
you have given me and a solution of 
these crimes.” 

“You mean that you are up against 
a stone wall?” Darter asked. “If you 
are this is a case that will go down in 
history as an unsolved mystery!” 

Trimble glared at him. 

“T admit that I am up against a stone 
wall at present,” he said. “But I need 
not turn back. Why rot climb the wall, 
or find a path round it, eh? The 
greater the seeming mystery, the better 
I like it. The solution probably will be 
simple. I have an idea, Darter, that 
the examination of the water and the 
glass will reveal nothing. We know 
for certain that neither Mabel Higgins 
or Mrs. Burke touched the glass after 
Alice Patton drank from it. We’ve 
got to look for something else. We've 
missed something.” 

He walked around the room again, 
looked into the bathroom, and then 
went into the hall and started down the 
stairs; the doctor and the detective fol- 
lowing closely. 

“Notify the about Mrs. 
Burke, proceeding as usual,” Trimble 
ordered. “I shall interview the other 
boarders. Take me in, Darter, and tell 
them my name and business here.” 

Darter escorted him in and made the 


Trimble 


ing,” he 
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proper announcement. The young 
women appeared more frightened than 
before. Trimble adjusted his monocle 
and smiled at them. 

“Let us all be seated and make our- 
selves as comfortable as_ possible, 
please,” he said. “No doubt these 
tragedies have shocked you, but unless 
we are calm we cannot explain them, 
and I feel sure that you want them 
explained. We cannot do anything 
worth while unless we get back our 
normal minds and look at things in 
a sane way. Do any of you know of 
anything that may help?” 

He waited in vain for an answer. 
Some of the women shcox their heads. 

“Now I ask you to try to be calm, 
when I tell you something that you do 
not know,” ‘Trimble continued. “It 
is your right, I feel, that you should 
be acquainted with the facts at once. 
Your landlady, Mrs. Burke, has just 
died—as the others died.” 

He spoke the words quietly, but they 
seemed to strike his hearers as blows. 
They were far from being calm. They 
sprang from their chairs with exclama- 
tions of horror, some sobbing, some 
screeching, one declaring she was going 
to rush out into the storm, go anywhere 
to get away from the dreadful house. 

“All of you will remain right here!” 
Terry Trimble declared, springing be- 
fore the doorway. “There are police- 
men around this building to see that 
you do so. Remain right in this room 
for the time being. No doubt your 
nerves are on edge, but |’m pretty sure 
you'll be safe here!” 

His brutality did more to bring them 
to their senses than anything else would 
have done. Trimble knew it, and that 
was why he used harsh methods. 

There was a commotion in 
the hall, and another girl came running 
the room, to stop aghast when she 





sudden 


int 
saw the scene. 
the skin, as if she had run for blocks 
through the storm; she had lost her 


She was drenched to 
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hat, and her hair was stringing down, 
and the expression in her face was one 
of horror. 

“Tt isn’t true! 
true!” she — cried. 
phoned 

Trimble took her by the arm and 
urged her toward the nearest chair. 

“T am in charge here,” he announced, 
“Try to calm yourself, young woman! 
Are you one of the boarders here?” 

“No, sir. My name is Jessie Simp- 
son. I used to chum with Alice Patton 
and Mabel Higgins. Somebody tele- 
phoned to me that they both had died— 
one of the girls here, I suppose, or else 
Mrs. Burke. Tell me that it isn’t true!” 

“IT am very sorry, Miss Simpson, but 
it is true,’ Terry Trimble said, regard- 
ing her intently. “Sit down, Miss 
Simpson. Perhaps you can help us.” 

He waited until the girl had finished 
her first fit of sobbing and the others 
had returned to their chairs. 

“How did it happen?” Jessie Simpson 
asked, after a time. “I can’t believe 
that it is true!” 

“Your two friends were poisoned,” 
Trimble said as quietly as he could. 
“And Mrs. Burke, the landlady, has met 
a similar fate.” 

“I—I don’t understand.” 

“Do you think that your two friends 


Tell me that it isn’t 
“They _ tele- 





would have committed — suicide?” 
Trimble asked. 
“No! No!” Jessie Simpson cried. 


“They wouldn’t do such a thing. They 
were both so happy and satisfied with 
life. They had troubles. Why, 
they were embroidering a centerpiece 
as a wedding present for me! There 
was no reason- 

She broke down again, and Trimble, 
who wanted to question her more, was 
afraid that she would communicate 
panic to the half-hysterical girls in the 
room, and that he would have a group 
of unmanageable young women on his 
hands. 

“Let us go into Mrs. Burke’s suite 
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and talk,” he suggested. “Darter, you 
have telephoned to the coroner? Very 
well, then. Kindly remain here and 
keep these young ladies company for 
atime. Try to calm them. They may 
feel easier with a man in the room. 
Doctor, you come with Miss Simpson 
and me.” 

Darter understood, of course, that 
he was to keep all the girls there, in 
case Trimble should have need of them 
later. Trimble escorted the weeping 
Miss Simpson through the hall, and at 
a nod from him the doctor went ahead 


and closed the door between Mrs. 
Burke’s little sitting room and her 


parlor, so that the girl would not see 
the body. 

“Sit down, Miss Simpson,” Terry 
Trimble said. “Try to compose your- 
self and answer my questions. You 
may help me bring the murderer of 
your friends to justice—if they were 
murdered.” 

“But who would take their lives?” 
she asked, fighting back her tears. “I 
knew them well. They didn’t have an 
enemy in the world!” 

“That is what everybody says, Miss 
Simpson, but we never can be quite 
sure.” 

“But we can in this case!” she per- 
sisted. “They never had any trouble 
with anybody, and they always were in 
high spirits. I cannot realize that they 
are dead. And to think that they were 
working on a centerpiece for my wed- 
ding present! See—here it is on the 
table !”’ 

She picked it up and raised it before 
her tear-dimmed eyes. 

“They showed it to me when they 
started working on it,” she said. “Just 
think—every stitch has been made by 
them—and now they are dead. Why, 
I can’t believe it! I’d—I’d like to have 


this—to remember them by.” 
“Take it, Miss Simpson, by all 
means,” Trimble said. Anything to 


calm her, to get her in a condition 
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where she could think sanely and talk 
properly ! 

Jessie Simpson started folding the 
big centerpiece. She was still sobbing, 
and Terry Trimble waited patiently for 
her to He looked up at the 
doctor, and the physician shook his 
head to signify that he could do 
nothing; that, in such a case, the only 
thing was to wait until the tears had 
been shed. 

“Did your chums have any particu- 
lar men friends?” Trimble asked, after 
an interval. 

“None in particular,” the girl re- 
plied, clutching the big piece of fancy- 
work; “just the men at the place where 
they worked. They didn’t seem to care 
much for men. Neither of them ever 
had a love affair. Other girls used to 
call us ‘the old maids.’ Finally I be- 
came engaged. But neither Alice nor 
Mabel was interested in one man more 
than another. They would have told 
me if they had been.” 

“Do you know of any man who was 
interested in either of them, who was 
repulsed by them?” 

“No, I do not. I’ve heard the boys 
at the store say that the girls were just 
good pals. Everybody respected them; 
they didn’t seem to want a romance.” 

“IT suppose we eliminate -all 
thoughts of trouble with a man, then,” 
Trimble said. “Did you ever know 
either of the girls to keep dangerous 
drugs about?” 

“No; they didn’t need drugs—except 
a headache pellet now and then,” Jessie 
Simpson replied, putting the center- 
piece on the table. “They were just 
normal, healthy, darling——” 

Darter’s voice, calling for the doctor, 
interrupted her. The physician hurried 
into the hall, and Terry Trimble paced 
the floor and waited for Jessie Simpson 
to have done with her fit of weeping and 
calm herself again. Ina short time the 
doctor returned. 

“Darter has just received a telephone 


cease. 


must 
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message from headquarters, Mr. Trim- 
ble,” he reported. “The water and the 
glass were examined, and the chemist 
found nothing unusual.” 

“That is as I expected,” Terry 
Trimble said. ‘‘And, as I said before, 
there seems to be something vital miss- 
ing in this case. Yo me that means 
that we are on the wrong track.” 

“And what do you propose 

“Think !” Trimble interrupted. 
“Think!’ he repeated. For a moment 
he stood quietly, meditating deeply. 
Then, with a start he exclaimed: “Ah! 
I believe I have it now. Doctor- r 

“Tf there is anything that I can do, 
command me, sir,” the doctor hastily 
said. 

“T’ll appreciate it if you’ll try to calm 
those young women in the back parlor,” 
Trimble replied. “I'll want to talk to 
them soon.” 

He stepped forward, turning toward 
Miss Simpson; and, at the same instant, 
the doctor looked past him at the chair 
in which she was sitting. They were 
just in time to see her head drop for- 
ward and her body slip from the chair 
to the floor. 

“Great heavens, doctor! I’m afraid 
we've another death to account for,” 
Trimble cried. “See if you can do any- 
thing for her.” 

They hurried across the room to the 
girl’s side. The doctor bent over her 
and an instant later looked up at Terry 
Trimble. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. “She 
has only swooned. The ordeal has 
been too much for her. I don’t wonder. 
3ut I’ll soon bring her round.” 








CHAPTER V. 
WANTED A MOTIVE, 
Terry Trimble glanced at the 


fainting girl again, he decided to 


AS 


inform the doctor of his theory about 
the deaths, and opened his mouth to 
speak. 


But the statement he had de- 





cided upon was not voiced. Behind 
them they heard a gasp, a sort of gurgle, 
and then a shrill cry that was half 
hysteria and half terror, and could be 
heard throughout the house. 

They whirled around, startled, to see 
one of Mrs. Burke’s boarders standing 
just inside the doorway and staring at 
the girl on the floor. They ascertained 
later that she had managed to slip from 
the rear parlor through a passageway, 
had been trying to dodge Darter and 
get out of the house, had heard enough 
to compel her to step to the door, and 
now thought she knew additional cause 
for fear. 

Terry Trimble sprang toward her 
instantly, in an attempt to prevent her 
spreading alarming, though false news, 
but he was too late. The terrified girl 
turned, and, holding her arms _ high 
above her head, rushed shrieking along 
the hall to the room where the other 
boarders were being watched by De- 
tective Darter. 

“She’s dead! Jessie Simpson is 
dead!” she shrieked, before she could 
be prevented. “We'll all die if we stay 
here!” 

There was instant panic. It was a 
culmination of the horrors of the night. 
Detective Darter found himself hurled 
suddenly to one side by terror-stricken 
girls as they rushed into the hallway. 
They brushed Trimble and the phy- 
sician aside, also. They did not con- 
sider the raging storm, did not think 
of waiting to get their wraps, did not 
stop for hats or umbrellas. They 
thought only of getting away from that 
house of horror as speedily as possible. 
They tore open the front door and 
charged down the flight of steps to the 
street level, overwhelming the two 
policemen Darter had stationed there 
on guard, Down the street they ran, 
shrieking, sobbing, fleeing they knew 
not where, from they knew not what, 
scattering the news of the tragedies to 
the four winds. 
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Terry Trimble stood beside Detective 
Darter in the doorway, getting drenched 
by the storm, watching the two police- 
men picking themselves up from the 
gutter and the girls dashing around the 
nearest corner. 

“Panic!” he said. “It couldn’t be 
helped, I suppose. They'll spread the 
news, true and false both, all over thé 
city in an hour. Come in, Darter, and let 
the patrolmen step inside and get dry. 
Send for more men and scatter them 
around the block. We'll have a crowd 
of curious persons around us soon, for 
the storm is abating.” 

Terry Trimble went into Mrs. 
Burke’s suite again, where the doctor 
was standing beside Miss Simpson, 
who, very pale and frail-looking, was 
lying on a sofa. Detective Darter fol- 
lowed Trimble, after he had telephoned 
to the coroner and headquarters, and 
sank into the nearest chair. 


“Pardon me, Mr. Trimble, but do 
you—er—want any help?’ Darter 
asked. 


to need it, eh? 
scattered around 
We 


and 


“Think I am 
Just have your 
to keep the crowd away, that’s all. 
don’t want a lot of curious 
morbid folk about.” 

“IT have men in the alley already, 
and I just asked headquarters to send 
up a lot more.” 

“Very Listen to me now, 
Darter. I want your men to pretend 
to watch the block carefully. J want 
them to nab anybody they see leaving 
this building. But, if person at- 
tempts to get in, I want that person 
to succeed in doing so, without being 
annoyed at all. Do you understand?” 

“T think I do, sir. You are working 
on the old saw that a murderer always 
returns to the scene of his crime.” 

“Ass!” Trimble commented. “If we 
waited for that we’d have to take a 
long-term lease on the building, I’m 
afraid. The solution to the mystery is 
right here in this house.” 


going 


men 


well. 


any 


“It gives a man the creeps,” Detec- 
tive Darter admitted. “Makes him 
almost afraid to touch anything, almost 
afraid to breathe. If there should be 
more of that confounded poison around 
It may have been in the food!” 

“Mabel Higgins was ill and ate no 
dinner,’ Trimble reminded him. ‘And 
not all the girls who did eat dinner 
died.” 

“Three victims within a few hours— 
and all of them women!” the doctor 
said. 

“So you think that there may be 
something significant in that?” Trimble 
asked. “And by the same sort of 
poison, too—don’t forget that—and a 
that is almost unobtainable. 
One thing is certain—we have not had 
an epidemic of suicide.” 

“But earth want to 
kill a kind, motherly old woman like 
Mrs. Burke?” Darter asked. “Do you 
uppose that one of the girl boarders, 
angry because of favoritism or some- 
thing like that, would have done it? 
Maybe I’d better have headquarters 
round up all those girls and hold them 
for examination.” 
heavens!” 





poison 


who on would 


“Good Trimble cried. 


“The poor girls have been frightened 
badly enough as it is. Don’t bother 
them. Let them get over their panic.” 


“It is my idea that they should be 
taken into custody and given the third 
degree,” Darter said. 

“Very well,” Terry Trimble replied. 
“Tf your regular police methods are to 
be used in this case you won’t need 
me. I'll go home and finish reading 
that book of alleged poetry. I can see 
that we are not going to agree.” 

Detective Darter sprang to his feet. 

“Sit Trimble!” he 
“Have your way! 
You'll never be able to say that I drove 


down, cried. 


everything own 
you out of this case. The commissioner 
would alive! Sit 
You’re in command, so 


down! 
your 


skin me 
issue 


orders.” 
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“That is better,” Trimble responded, 
smiling a bit. ‘Doctor, you may go if 
you wish. I trust that there'll be no 
more victims in this house.” 

“T have other patients,” the doctor 
began, clearing his throat, and glancing 
around anxiously, and Miss Simpson 
seems to be all right now. If you have 
no objection I’ll take her to her home 
and notify her fiancé that she is safe.” 

The doctor and Miss Simpson pre- 
pared for immediate departure. The 
doctor, a physician of years’ experience, 
was glad to be out of the house. He 
had seen misery, tragedy, violence, but 
in Mrs. Burke’s boarding house Death 
seemed to walk unseen and to strike 
without the slightest warning. 

After the departure of the doctor and 
Miss Simpson Terry Trimble picked up 
the centerpiece very carefully and, with 
Detective Darter, returned to the front 
parlor and sat down. Detective Darter 
waited for Trimble to speak. 

This Terry Trimble did not hurry to 
do. Instead, he placed the centerpiece 
carefully on the table and then threw 
himself into a chair, as if exhausted, 
and lighted a cigarette. Then he ad- 
justed his monocle and looked across 
at Darter silently. 

“Anything I can do?” Darter asked 
finally. 

“There are times,” replied Terry 
Trimble, “when we take a tiny clew and 
trace it up to the big climax—which is 
the crime, of course. And, once in a 
great while, we must begin at the 
crime itself and trace backward, until 
we arrive at the little thing that explains 
it all. This is one of those times, 
Darter, I firmly believe.” 

“T don’t understand you, sir.’ 

“No matter,’ Trimble answered. 


’ 


“Perhaps I was just making talk. I 
have tried to reason this matter out, 
and right now I have a certain sus- 
picion, Darter. There is a guilty person 
somewhere in the offing, of course—a 
person who intended to commit murder, 


In such a case, we generally work from 
motive, don’t we? And we seem to 
have no motive here. Does that convey 
anything to your nimble brain?” 

“I don’t quite see it.” 

“My suspicion is that the guilty per- 
son had not the slightest idea in the 
world of causing the death of Alice 
Patton, or Mabel Higgins, or motherly, 
kind Mrs. Burke.” 

“But, Trimble, what on earth are you 
getting at? You mean we are facing 
a series of accidents?” 

“They were accidents in a way—but 
they are murders, of course, since the 
intent to kill was there. We have no 
motive now. We know the instrument 
of death, and how, I think, it was ap- 
plied. But we do not know the name 
of the person who really was intended 
for the victim.” 

“I’m getting at it now, sir. That 
poison was meant for some other girl 
in this house, and the murderer, not 
knowing much about the stuff except 
that it was deadly, scattered it around 
and caught three persons he did not 
intend to kill. The one he did intend 
to kill has escaped.” 

“Something like that,” Terry Trimble 
admitted. “But we are not sure the 
intended victim was a boarder in this 
house. The poison may have been 
carried here accidentally from one of 
the stores or offices where the girls work. 
A speck of the stuff would be enough 
Touch 
your tongue to it—and you cease to 
exist in this world. Rub it into your 
eye, get it into a small cut, swallow it 
by accident—and you are gone! Can 
you understand how easy it weuld be?” 

“Great heavens!” Detective Darter 
“Tf that is the case, we have a 
big job ahead of us. Almost twenty 
girls live in this house. And they work 
all over the city—some in stores, some 
in office buildings, many in the financial 
district. We'd have to investigate every 
girl and every man and woman who 


to cause a tragedy, remember. 


cried. 
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works where they do—and some of 
them are clerks in department stores 
where thousands of persons are em- 
ployed.” 

“It would be, indeed, a gigantic task; 
and so we shall not attempt it,” Terry 
Trimble declared. “The mere thought 
of such a job gives me a headache.” 

“But you aren’t going to drop this 
thing, are you?” Detective Darter cried. 

“IT am not in the habit of dropping 
things like this once I have started,” 
Trimble rebuked him. 

“If you want those girls rounded 
up——” 

“Tt would only frighten them more— 
and [ am afraid that it would not do us 
a bit of good,” Trimble interrupted. 

Darter looked at him helplessly. 

“Then——” he began, but did not 
continue the sentence. 

Trimble puffed at his cigarette and 
regarded the detective through his 
monocle. 

“Tt will not hurt us in the slightest 
to sit around and smoke—and think,” 
he declared. “The storm has almost 
ceased, I notice. We shall have a lot 
of curiosity-seekers around here before 
long. And I hope that we shall have a 
visitor or two who has a heartfelt in- 
terest too.” 

He got up and walked to one of the 
windows, pulled back the side of the 
shade, and glanced out at the street. 
The wind and rain had ceased, but the 
gutters still ran full of water. 
Trimble’s limousine was waiting op- 
posite the house. Half a score of 
people were in the littie Italian grocery, 
looking at the entrance of Mrs. Burke’s 
place, and no doubt discussing the 
tragedies of the night. 

“A regular tragedy trail!’ Trimble 
mused. “A blind trail, too—in part. 
I wonder——” 

He bent forward, all attention. An- 
other limousine had turned the corner, 
running slowly, and now it pulled to- 
ward the curb and finally stopped in 
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front of the entrance. The chauffeur 
sprang down and opened the door and 
raised an umbrella. A woman got from 
the took the umbrella and said 
something to the chauffeur, and the 
started up the flight of steps. 

Trimble had obtained a good look at 
the woman. She was well-dressed, 
refined in appearance, and the limousine 
certainly indicated wealth. He dropped 
the side of the shade and whirled 
around. 

“A visitor, Darter!” he announced to 
the detective. “Get to the door and 
usher her in yourself. In here, where 
I can talk to her.” 

As he finished speaking, the doorbell 
rang. Detective Darter hurried into the 
hall and toward the entrance. Terry 
Trimble extinguished his cigarette, 
flecked a bit of ash from one sleeve, 
adjusted his monocle anew, and stood 
with his hands behind his back and his 
back to the fireplace, waiting. 

Darter opened the door. 
heard him speak and heard the low 
voice of the woman making reply. And 
then they approached the door of the 
front parlor. 


car, 


Trimble 
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THE TRUTH. 


AM Mrs, Gordon Roberts,” the 

woman said. “You are Mr. Terry 
Trimble, the detective ?” 

Trimble seemed to wince. 

“Please do not call me a detective,” 
he said. “It is a designation that I 
particularly detest. I call myself a 
for criminals. Allow 
me to say that I have heard of you, 
Mrs. and of your excellent 
work for working girls.” 

“That is why I am 
Trimble,” Mrs. Roberts taking 
the chair that Trimble placed for her. 
“One of the girls boarding here tele- 
phoned me a short time ago that there 
was a series of tragedies. She said 


trouble-maker 
Roberts, 


Mr. 


here, 


said, 
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that Miss Alice Patton and also Mabel 
Higgins, two girls of whom I was very 
fond, had died mysteriously.” 

“Poisoned, Mrs. Roberts.” 

“Oh! That is horrible! The girl 
who telephoned said that they all had 
run away from the house. She ap- 
peared to be hysterical. So I thought 
I’d drive over and see if I could be of 
any service.” 

“We have had three tragedies,” Terry 
Trimble told her. ‘Mrs. Burke, the 
landlady, also was a victim.” 

“This is terrible!” 

“Perhaps you can aid us,” Trimble 
said. ‘Let us take Alice Patton first.” 

“She was a glorious girl!* Mrs. 
Roberts said. ‘Always in good spirits, 
always willing to help others. She had 
a host of friends, too.” 

“It is enemies for whom we are 
seeking.” 

“I’m quite sure she didn’t have an 
enemy in the world, Mr. Trimble.” 

“Do you know anything about her 
relations with men?” 

“T do not think she had any. In fact, 
she and her chum, Mabel Higgins, used 
to be joked by the other girls about 
their attitude. They seemed to think 
that men were not necessary in their 
lives.” 

“You didn’t know Mrs. Burke?” 

“No; but I often heard the girls 
speak of her as a splendid, motherly 
woman. I cannot realize it, Mr. 
Trimble. Are you sure that they were 
victims of foul play?” 

“Not exactly sure, but 
seems to point to that 
Terry Trimble replied. 

“T cannot understand it. They were 
such splendid girls. Alice and Mabel 
took a great interest in fancywork, 
which is one of my hobbies. They were 
making a centerpiece to be given to 
Jessie Simpson as a wedding present. 
I saw Mabel at noon; she ate luncheon 
at the girls’ club and showed me the 
centerpiece. She had a headache, and 


everything 
conclusion,” 


I advised her to go home and rest. I 
gave her some embroidery needles——” 

Mrs. Roberts lost control of herself 
for a moment and sobbed. And then 
she conquered her tears and looked up 
at Trimble again. 

“Tf there is anything that I can do 
please inform me,” she said. “I really 
expected to find some of the girls here, 
and comfort them.” 

“They grew panic-stricken and ran 
away in the storm,” Trimble explained. 
“No doubt some of them will return to 
the neighborhood out of curiosity now 
that the storm has ceased. It will be 
a kind act, Mrs. Roberts, if you would 
calm them. They will want to find 
quarters elsewhere for the time being, 
of course.” 

“T can aid them to do that.” 

“The officers will allow them to get 
the few things they need, but I’d advise 
that they remove nothing now from 
their rooms that they can leave behind 
temporarily. It would be better if they 
took nothing now. There may be more 
poison in the house.” 

“T’ll try to find them and do what I 
can,” Mrs. Roberts said. 

Darter appeared in the doorway. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Trimble, but there 
is a man here you had better see,” he 
said, 

Trimble excused himself, asking Mrs, 
Roberts to wait a moment, and hurried 
into the hall. Near the front door was 
a small man who looked like a 
foreigner. He was stylishly dressed, 
very much the fop. He rushed at 
Trimble like a maniac. 

“I have read the news in the extras!” 
he cried. “I am Giovanna Ricardo. I 
run a fancywork shop not far away.” 

“What brought you here?” Trimble 
demanded. 

“Ts it not enough that she is dead?” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“Alice! My Alice!” Ricardo 
shrieked. “I loved her like life itself. 
She was just beginning to love me—had 
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half promised to marry me. The paper 
says she is dead—poisoned! Who did 
it? How did it happen? If some man 
has taken her life, 1 swear to be 
avenged !” 
“Be calm, Ricardo!” Trimble urged. 
“How can I be calm—when my Alice 
is dead? And I have nothing—nothing 
by which to remember her. Our love 
was new—we had not exchanged gifts. 
She was doing some fancywork, she 
told me. If I could have that SS 
He ceased speaking, seemed to choke, 
and his eyes bulged. Terry Trimble 
whirled around to find that Mrs. Gor- 
don Roberts had come from the parlor 
and was looking at Giovanna Ricardo 
in a peculiar manner. 
loved Alice 
you?” she asked coolly. 
“Ah! My dear Mrs. Roberts 
“This is news to me,” Mrs. Roberts 
“What manner of man are you, 


Ricardo ?” 





“So you Patton, did 


” 





said. 


” 


“Madame 





are half insane. I 
am quite sure that there was nothing 
between you and Alice Patton.” 


“IT believe you 


” 


“But, madame—— 

Terry Trimble interrupted. 

“Let us all go into the parlor and talk 
about it,” he suggested. 

He signaled to Darter, who took up 
a position near the door. He ushered 
Mrs. Roberts to a chair, waved Ricardo 
toward another, sat down himself and 
regarded them. He could not quite 
analyze the expression on Mrs. Roberts’ 
face. 


“Now let us have the truth of the 
matter,” Trimble said. 
“This man Ricardo runs a_ shop 


where he sells fancywork and materials 
for making it,’ Mrs. Roberts said. “‘I 
purchased a lot of stuff from him, for 
he is excellent in his line. 
temperamental. He fancied, a few days 
ago, that he was in love with me.” 
“Madame——” Ricardo began; but 


tle is—well, 


Trimble motioned for him to remain 
quiet. 

“He even dared to speak to me of it,” 
Mrs. Roberts continued. ‘‘When I 
laughed at him for his presumption he 
turned maniac. He that he 
would kill himself at my front door. 
When he saw that | did not believe him, 
and would not be frightened, he de- 
clared on oath that he would kill me!” 


Ricardo 


declared 


“T was crazed, madame!” 
cried. “I did not mean it.” 


“And yet you say now that you were 


in love with Alice Patton,’ Trimble 
said. 

“T worshiped Mrs. Roberts because 
she was so cultured, so_ refined,” 


Ricardo explained. “I did not really 
love her, as I knew when I reflected. 
One day Miss Patton came to the shop 


with Mrs. Roberts. One look—and I 


knew! She was the one woman for 
Giovanna Ricardo. She did not care 
for men. But I managed to meet her 


” 


often after that, and so 

“She never told me anything about 
it,’ Mrs. Roberts said. “On the con- 
trary, Alice Patton sed to say what 
a funny little man you were. You were 
not the type to attract her.” 

“Love is peculiar,” Ricardo declared, 
“Mine for her was so strong that she 
responded. She would have married 


” 





me— 

He flashed a look of hatred at Mrs. 
Gordon Roberts, and Terry Trimble ad- 
justed his monocle again. 

“Ricardo,” Mrs. Roberts said, “as 
late as yesterday morning I was in your 
shop to purchase embroidery needles. 
You spoke of your love for me again, 
and said it was consuming you, or 
something like that. I laughed at you, 
and you threatened me, and I said that 
you were and I would not trade 
with you any more. I got my needles 
And now, according 


silly 


and came away. 
to your story, you admit that you were 
violently in love with Alice Patton at 
that time.” 
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“But, madame 

“At ten o’clock this morning you 
were so violently in love with me that 
you threatened to kill me if I didn’t 
marry you. I am quite sure that you 
didn’t see Alice Patton after I was in 
your shop, for she was working, and 
she was at the girls’ club for luncheon. 
And yet you had changed, fallen vio- 
lently in love with her, and were win- 
ning her for your bride.” 

“You are a fast worker, Ricardo,” 
Trimble said. 

Ricardo wept again. 

“I—I must explain,” he said, “though 
it is humiliating. It is true that I loved 
Alice Patton from the first day she 
came into the shop with Mrs. Roberts. 
I fought to make her love me. I was 
between two fires, as the saying is. I 
wanted Alice for my wife—but I 
wanted money, too. If I could marry 
Mrs. Roberts, I could get money. But 
I really loved Alice.” 

“T see,’ Trimble commented, while 
Mrs. Roberts looked at the man with 
loathing. “If you could not marry 
money, then you would wed for love. 
Playing both ends, were you?” 

“I am ashamed—but it is true,” 
Ricardo said. “And now I have lost 
both. But I have the memory of my 
Alice. If I only possessed one little 
keepsake! The paper was 
working on a centerpiece just before 
she died. If I could have that—just as 
it is—to remember her by 

Ricardo wept again. Trimble 
watched him closely and saw how he 
regarded Mrs. Gordon Roberts. He 
got up and stepped to the door, where 
Detective Darter was standing. 

“Well; Darter,” he whispered, “it is 
all over. We have the and 
everything else that we need. Come on 
into the parlor.” 

“T don’t see it!’’ Darter said, stepping 
forward into the room, 

“Watch!” Trimble whispered. 

He went back across the room and 
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Says 





motive 
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touched Giovanna Ricardo on the 
shoulder. 

‘‘A man has the right to a keepsake 
of a person he loved,” he said. “You 
shall have one.” 

“Thanks—thanks!” Ricardo gasped. 
“The fancywork, please, upon which 
she was working just before she died. 
I shall cherish it always.” 

“Won't something else do?” Trimble 
asked. 

“T would rather have that. It is my 
own line of endeavor,” Ricardo ex- 


plained. “I showed her many stitches 
myself.” 
“Very well; you shall have it,” 


Trimble said. 

He crossed to the table and carefully 
picked up the centerpiece. Then he 
turned to Mrs. Roberts. 

“Mrs, shall I give this 
centerpiece to Mr. Ricardo, or would 
you desire it?’ Trimble asked. 

“T loved Alice so much! But Mrs, 
Roberts admired her also,” Ricardo 
“And I have, perhaps, done Mrs. 
wishes the 


Roberts, 


said. 
Roberts a wrong. If 
centerpiece, sir, give it to her—and let 
me have some other keepsake.” 

Trimble whirled upon him. 

“Very good!” he said, allowing his 
monocle to drop. “I wanted to hear 
you say something like that, Ricardo. 
It confirms a little theory I had. I 
think you had better have the center- 
piece. Ricardo! Here is the 
needle, just as Alice Patton used it.” 

He extracted it cautiously from the 
edge of the centerpiece, and then sud- 
bent forward and jabbed at 
Ricardo’s arm with it. Ricardo gave 
a shriek of fear and plunged from the 
Terror was 


she 


See, 
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chair and against the wall. 
in his face. 

“As I expected!” Terry Trimble said. 
“Darter! Handcuffs here!” 
Ricardo 


“T—TI don’t understand——” 
began. 

Darter thrust him against the wall 
and snapped the handcuffs into place. 
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does this mean?” Ricardo 
“You arrest me when my 


” 


“What 
gasped. 
heart already is burdened with 

“Quite simple!” Terry Trimble de- 
clared, adjusting his monocle again and 








glancing across the room at Mrs, 
Gordon Roberts. 

“But I don’t id 

“Silence!’ Trimble commanded. 


“We lacked a motive for a while, and 
small wonder, for we were indeed on 
the wrong track. But everything is 
clear to me now. As I suspected, there 
was no intention to kill any of the three 
persons who were victims. Mrs. 
Roberts, you have had a very narrow 
escape.” 

“I?” Mrs. Roberts gasped. 

“Ricardo did love you in his way, I 
think. When you laughed at his pre- 
sumption his love turned to hate. He 
threatened to take your life, and he 
meant that threat. You purchased 
some embroidery needles from him 
yesterday morning—it is now after mid- 
night—and on the tip of one of them 
Ricardo put a fleck of deadly poison. 
A person who works at embroidery 
always wounds the fingers more or less 
with the understand. One 
prick with the poisoned needle—and 
then death!” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Roberts gasped, her face 
suddenly white. 

“And during the luncheon hour at 
your girls’ club,” Trimble went on, “you 


needle, I 


gave some embroidery needles to 
Mabel Higgins, according to what you 
have told me. After dinner here 








Alice Patton worked on the center- 
piece, because Miss Higgins was ill 
with a headache. She pricked her 
finger with the needle—and died. Just 
before she died, she took a drink of 
water and made the remark that it 
tasted queerly. That was because the 
deadly poison already had her life in its 
clutch and had affected her sense of 
taste. That remark of hers worried 
us for a time, until we had the water 
examined. 

“She died, and Mabel Higgins, hys- 
terical at her chum’s death, took the 
centerpiece downstairs with her. She 
fumbled with the needle, pricked her 
finger, and died! Mrs. Burke did the 
same. 

“And you, Giovanna Ricardo, came 
here to-night with your cooked-up story 
of loving Alice Patton, in an attempt 
to gain possession of the centerpiece 
and the needle, of course—so you could 
destroy the evidence against you and 
save your skin. But at the last mo- 
ment, when I asked Mrs. Roberts 
whether she wanted the centerpiece, you 
were willing for her to have it, hoping 
death would reach her as you had in- 
tended. Now you're going to the 
electric chair!” 

Ricardo whimpered. Mrs. Gordon 
Roberts looked at him in horror. 

“Isn’t that the truth, Ricardo?’ 
Trimble demanded, darting at him with 
the poisoned needle again. 

Ricardo shrieked and 
against the wall. 

“It—it is the truth!” he gasped. 
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ACQUITTED, WANTS TO GO TO JAIL 
LTHOUGH acquitted a short time ago of having killed Stephano Tererillo, 
Alexander Murello did not show any great desire to take immediate advantage 
of the verdict and leave the security of the Queens County courtroom in New 


York. 


Instead he pleaded with the presiding judge to send him to jail for a time. 


The reason for Murello’s strange request was that the widow of Tererillo, 
and about thirty of the dead man’s friends, were in court and made known their 


attitude and dire intentions toward the defendant by sundry signals. 


The thirty 


men were finally escorted from the vicinity of the courthouse by policemen. 
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PEN your mouth and let the 
sound come forth,” sighed 
Martin Corcoran, Corky for 
convenience, as the Oriental, 
who had brought him a fresh cigar, 
bowed himself out of sight behind a 
screen. The lacquered panels with 
their fantastic gold dragons provided 
this opportunity for privacy which could 
be purchased by a tip to the Chinaman 
in charge of that corner of Wu Fong’s 
chop suey restaurant. Corky slouched 
in a chair across the table from Windy 
Vincent, former vaudeville ventrilo- 
quist, who had latterly applied his time 
and talents to the higher development 
of the confidence game. 

It was the first time in many days 
that the two had foregathered at the 
rendezvous of the golden era of “The 
Strangers’ Relief Society.” In refer- 
ence to Windy, Corky had emphati- 
cally declared that he was “off him for 
life,” when he was forced to do some 
sharp explaining to the police because 
of Windy’s indiscretion. For the talk- 
ative Mr. Vincent, himself, the experi- 
ence had been almost fatal; only a deft 
twist and an astounding burst of speed 
had saved him from the policeman to- 
ward whom an avenging victim was 
dragging him. Windy had been wise 
enough to keep under cover for a con- 
siderable time, and to employ the pass- 
ing hours in the cultivation of a mus- 
tache that would have left even the 
shrewd Corky puzzled as to its wearer’s 





identity, had Windy refrained from 
speaking. 

But when Windy accosted Corky that 
night in the shadow of the doorway 
of Wu Fong’s, it was for the purpose 
of making himself heard, on a plan 
evolved in the hours of his enforced 
exile from the lane of limpid illumina- 
tion. 

At first Corky reiterated with a 
masterful choice of expletives his de- 
termination to continue to the end of 
his days without further association 
with Mr. Vincent. But he had _ reck- 
onned without \Windy’s eloquence, and 
the latter’s impassioned but polished 
oratory had won a hearing for the 
plan that, he promised Corky, would be 
the biggest winner he had ever backed. 
The cynical Corky had yielded grudg- 
ingly, and was far from being wholly 
resigned to the situation, when he bit 
the end off the cigar Wu Fong’s waiter 
brought him. That he bade Windy pro- 
ceed so soon after they were seated 
was a poor portent of future enthu- 
siasm for the plan his erstwhile pal 
was about to broach. 

“Before beginning the program for 
the evening,” began Windy, “I wish 
you'd put me right as to why you hold 
this grouch against me. You'll have to 
admit that when I used my ventrilo- 
quism to make it look like a man was 
talking there was no way of my know- 
ing the bird was deaf and dumb.” 

Corky paused in lighting his per- 
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fecto and glanced truculently at his 


companion. “That’s the point,” he de- 
clared. “Any one who can get gypped 


on a million-to-one shot ain’t a proper 
lad to play around with.” 

“So it’s superstition!” exclaimed 
Windy. He knew that Corky, who 
careened between poverty and prosper- 
ity, according to the way the bangtails 
ran, was exceedingly sensitive to su- 
perstition. He would play a hunch any 
day in preference to the red-hottest tip 
ever passed out at the tracks. Windy 
could appreciate Corky’s conviction that 
any one who could lose at such long 
odds was too unlucky to be trusted. 

At Windy’s assertion that the preju- 
dice was due to superstition, Corky 
looked up almost sheepishly. When he 
spoke it was in defense. “Yes,” he 
agreed, “that may have something to 
do with it, but there wasn’t any super- 
stition figuring in the dope when the 
bulls picked me up and started asking 
personal questions because you didn’t 
tip me off to the boner you’d pulled.” 

“IT couldn’t!” protested Windy. 
“They had me dead to rights; I didn’t 
dare move. And seeing that they got 
to you anyway, it’s a grand piece of 
luck that I didn’t get so foolish as to 
try, or they’d have had us both sep- 
arated from our personal liberty and 
pursuit of happiness for indefinite 
terms.” 

Ever sparing of words, Corky’s ges- 
ture showed that, in spite of Windy’s 
attempt at explanation, he still thought 
the same. “Forget it for the time be- 
ing,” he suggested, “and let’s hear the 
new lay.” Windy went ahead. 

“When we organized the Strangers’ 
Relief Society,” he said, “we recog- 
nized the great fundamental principle 
that rural visitors to the city are fall 
guys from the word go. The success- 
ful operations that were terminated by 
my untimely encounter with the per- 
son who lacked the sense of hearing 
and faculty of speech, stand as incon- 
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trovertible testimony of the power of a 
neat line of talk to extract the coin of 


the realm from the rustic’s wallet. And 
yet we failed to realize the full possi- 
bilities.” Windy paused to gain the 
proper effect for the point he was about 
to make. 

“Where we missed a bet,” he contin- 
ued, “was in not appreciating that if 
your average countryman can be made 
to yield such handsome profits, a few 
hand-picked upstate Croesuses would 
produce a bumper crop of shekels.” 
Corky’s face wore a puzzled frown, 
and Windy, assured of his auditor’s 
interest, went glibly on: 

“There’s a fabulous future,” he as- 
serted, “for any bright young men who 
grasp and apply the great truth that, in 
spite of the evidence of outward ap- 
pearances, your yokel from Dutchess 
County is blood brother of the financial 
potentate from Ypsilanti. Do you fol- 
low me?” 

“Follow you!” snorted Corky. “I’m 
two express stops and three local sta- 
tions ahead of you, if you’re hinting at 
luring the Western guys with the lip 
music that heretofore made the rural 
free delivery outfit such generous con- 
tributors.” 

“That’s exactly the course I’m pro- 
posing,” admitted Windy. 

“Then you’d better forget it,” ad- 
vised Corky. “The police were wised 
up proper to our way of working, and 
they don’t forget those things as swift 
as you'd think. No use, Windy, the 
old graft is dead.” 

“That’s where you go wrong,” de- 
clared Mr. Vincent confidently; “the 
old grafts never die out, for they’re 
based on the inevitable psychology of 
the genus homo.” 

Corky cut him short with a gesture. 
“Tf you’re intending to go down to the 
terminals and fondly embrace the new- 
comers the way you have been doing, 
count me out now. It won’t work, and 
I know what I’m talking about.” 
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“But you don’t seem to know what 
I’m talking about,’ observed Windy 
with one of his confidence-winning 
smiles. 

“I’m willing,” 
grouchily. 

“Briefly,” explained Windy, “we'd 
wait until they got settled in the city 
and were convinced of their safety, 
then we’d invite them to sit in a quiet 
little game of poker.” 

Corky threw up his hands. “Dust 
off the gold bricks,” he snorted. 
“Here’s a guy wants to peddle them.” 

Windy took the derision calmly. 
“T’ve told you,” was his rejoinder, “that 
the old gags are the best. It takes 
something new to make a man stop and 
think; and as long as he doesn’t think 
he isn’t dangerous. The old ones are 
so well advertised that most everybody 
imagines no one would dare tackle 
them. Besides, there are mighty few 
men who aren’t conceited enough to 
believe they couldn’t be caught with an 
old trick. After all, Corky, our little 
game is just knowing human nature, 


challenged Corky 


+ 


and human nature ain’t nothing more 
than a kind of invisible piano that . 

“As a piano player,’ remarked 
Corky, “you’d be a grand little organ 
grinder.” 

“Laugh now,’ 
wait and watch the professor. 

“Just how do you hope to induce the 
marks to lose in your poker sessions?” 
inquired Corky tauntingly. 

“That’s a practical question,’’ Windy 
agreed, “and here’s the tip-off to the 
idea. While experience has inculcated 
in me the belief that old dodges, like old 
wines, are the best, I’ll admit they have 
to have a touch of novelty here and 
there to be big successes. In the first 
place, I aim to keep strictly within the 
law.” 

“Gambling is within the law,” scoffed 
Corky. 

“But aside from that,” protested 
Windy, “what I mean is that we'll run 





> retorted Windy, “but 


” 


straight games, oniit all the crooked 
stuff x 

“Straight games never paid off the 
mortgage on the family yacht,” Corky 
objected. 

“But this kind will,” asserted Windy. 
“Tt won’t be too straight, but it will be 
minus marked cards and _= stacked 
decks.” 

“What then?’ Corky demanded. 

“Ventriloquism!” The announce- 
ment was made in a voice vibrant with 
veneration for the vast possibilities of 
practical ventriloquism. Corky failed 
to grasp the full import of the answer, 
and tapping the ashes from his cigar, 
eyed Windy expectantly. 

“Don’t you get it?” asked Windy, 
with a hint of disappointment in his 
tone. In spite of Corky’s disparaging 
remark as to Windy’s organ grinder’s 
technique, Vincent really did have a 
keen insight into human nature. He 
recognized the fact that, whereas Corky 
might be skeptical of any idea advanced 
by the author of his recent real or fan- 
cied wrong, Martin Corcoran, or most 
any other man for that matter, would 
be optimistic about any plan evolved in 
his own brain. Windy had based all 
his hopes on suggesting an idea that 
Corky himself could develop into a 
plan. 

“You've played enough poker,” de- 
clared Windy, “to be in a position to 
appreciate the value of ventriloquism 
applied to the grand old game. Just 
how would you use it?” 

Corky chewed on his cigar and pon- 
dered the question. There was a pro- 
longed silence. “Tt might prove useful,” 
he mused at length, “in tipping off a 
hand here and there.” 

Windy leaned over the table, grip- 
ping its edges in his excitement. “I 
knew you’d see it!” he exulted; “it’s a 
wonderful chance.” Windy let it be in- 
ferred that Corky had hit upon the 
identical scheme that he favored, and 
that the fact that both had arrived at it 
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by separate mental processes was suffi- 
cient confirmation of its worth. But 
he was cautious not to relieve Corky of 
the initiative. 

“Yes,” continued “there 
isn’t any doubt that, in the course of 
an evening, you could communicate 
some interesting information with your 
ventriloquism, making it seem that you 
weren't doing the talking at all.” That 
was a long speech for the taciturn 
Corky, and a weight was lifted from 
Windy’s soul. The successful salesman 
knows when to stop talking and let the 
buyer sell himself a_ bill of 
Windy knew the psychological moment 
had come, and, curbing his tendency 
to talk, sat back while Corky sold him- 
self on the proposition, 

Just before the close of the confer- 
ence Corky observed: “We can’t get 
by with this game with only you and 
me and the fall-guy sitting in at the 


Corcoran, 
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sessions.” 

Windy found no difficulties there. 
“With the game I’m planning, we can 
afford to make it a fourway cut—with 
the edge to you and me, of course— 
and we can easy enough line up a 
couple of small-fry card sharps, as su- 


pers.” 
Corky squinted a critical eye at the 
stub of his cigar. “‘Well, I suppose 


we can grab off a pair of wise Jerrys, 
but we’ve got to be sure they’re hon- 
est.” 

Six weeks later found Windy and 
Corky again on terms of the utmost in- 
timacy, mutual admirers, bosom broth- 
ers, and sworn champions, one of the 
other. The halcyon days had returned, 
brighter than their highest hopes. 
More thrifty souls would have had 
bales of bank notes from the rich re- 
ward their ingenious ways had won, 
but Windy and Corky weren't the sav- 
ing kind and made merry ‘with a su- 
perb disregard for the proverbial rainy 
day. Midnight might find them flush 
with but before dawn they 


money, 
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would be reduced to a financial ane- 
mia that was truly distressing. 

One such morning brought them bad 
news. The police in one of their peri- 
odic spasms of extreme righteousness 
had raided several such cribs as the one 
they conducted; friendly card games in 
“clubs,” or the rooms of some of the 
city’s bigger transient hotels. It was 
a hotel room that was the scene of 
Windy’s and Corky’s activities, not al- 
ways the same one, but invariably at 
an establishment that on the strength 
of its reputation should have been above 
suspicion. Their situation wasn’t really 
serious, but knowledge of the police ac- 
tivity caused them some concern. 

Windy was inclined to take an op- 


timistic view of the situation. ‘“Tem- 
pest in a teapot,” he asserted. ‘They 
may make some arrests, but there’s 


nothing they can do about it; too hard 
to prove it’s an open game.” 

Corky gave a sniff expressive of dis- 
belief. 

“Keep the money off the table,” con 
tinued Windy, “and observe the fun- 
damental precautions. You see, to do 
anything nasty about it, the bulls have 
got to prove that a stranger walked in- 
to a game and left some legal tender 
with the banker. The gumshoes have 
to be practically on the inside, and | 
can see them getting there!” Windy 
lapsed into silence that was eloquent 
of his opinion of the discernment with 
which he selected their victims. 

““Come into my parlor, said the 
spider to the fly,’” he mused just loud 
enough for his partner to catch it. 

“What’s that?” inquired Corky 
sharply. 

“I was just speaking of the spider 
and the fly.” 

“Maybe this fly will turn out to be 
a fly cop,” croaked Corky; and Windy 
was surprised to find his comrade vis- 
ibly excited. 

“Come now, old-timer,’’ he soothed, 
patting the other’s shoulder. 


” 
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“Well, I can’t help my hunches,” 
grunted Corky. “I wish you hadn’t 
said what you did.” The horsey little 
fellow rose abruptly and walked away. 

Remote as the possibility of trouble 
seemed to Windy, he wished that the 
police might have chosen some other 
time for their revival of righteousness, 
for only the night before he had re- 
ported that an unusually fine prospect 
was “ready to ride.” Windy’s system 
was to locate himself in a lobby or grill, 
posing as a stranger in town on busi- 
ness. In that way he would contrive 
to strike up an acquaintance with some 
eligible, and the rest was merely a ques- 
tion of skill. Windy never hurried 
things; he refrained from easy famili- 
arity, and played his game throughout 
with gauged measures, studied meth- 
ods, and persistent patience worthy of 
a finer cause. And, thanks to Windy’s 
judgment, the enterprise had moved 


along without a single reverse, full 
value received for every effort ex- 
pended. And the present prospect was 


the brightest of all. 

His name was Samuel Hardee and 
his home, he said, was Terre Haute, 
Indiana. Hardee was tall and exceed- 
ingly thin, with a habit of holding his 
head slightly forward in a way that 
made it the outstanding characteristic 
of his appearance. His hair was red, 
and his face was freckled to a consider- 
able degree. His eyes were of that 
grayish blue that can be extremely keen 
without seeming less pleasant. Alto- 
gether he had a most engaging manner, 
and Windy could hope for nothing 
more than that the business triumph 
would be commensurate with the social 
success of his acquaintance with Har- 
dee. 

There was absolutely nothing to mar 
the situation. Hardee had responded 
perfectly to Windy’s advances, so 
ideally, in fact, that if that worthy of 
words and wiles had felt called upon 
to write a textbook on “The Confi- 
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dence Game as a Fine Art,” he would 
have entered his experience with Har- 
dee as exhibit A, a model case. 

It was in the McAndes café that 
Windy found Hardee and suggested, in 
what seemed the most casual way in 
the world, that the man from Illinois 
join him in a little session of poker that 
two acquaintances from Cincinnati had 
devised for an evening’s entertainment. 

“Poker,” mused Hardee, and stroked 
his chin reflectively. “Aren’t the po- 
lice rather inquisitive?” 

A pause caused Windy to glance up 
from his inspection of his freshly mani- 
cured nails. He was just in time to 
catch a keen glint in the eyes of Har- 
dee. The look rather startled Windy, 
but the other was already admitting, 
with a frank, engaging smile, that the 
police shouldn’t give much trouble at 
a private party. Windy assured him 
that he correct, and there was 
some further talk, mostly poker post 
mortems. Then Mr. Vincent engi- 
neered the adjournment to the Hotel 
Gresham where his hooked fish was to 
be lifted into the net and landed. 

The two “gentlemen from Cincin- 
nati,” Corky’s honest card sharps, 
were waiting in the lobby. For pres- 
ent purposes they were Messrs. Bur- 
bank and Walton, and were accordingly 
introduced. In the small talk that fol- 
lowed, Windy contrived with a glance 
to lodge with Walton a silent query 
as to Corky’s absence. Walton included 
Hardee in his answer: 

“There was to have been another 
chap here, but he hasn’t put in an ap- 
pearance yet.” 

“Shall we wait?” 
drawing out his watch. 

“No; he can find us when he comes,” 
Windy put in carlessly, extracting his 
own watch to discover the disturbing 
fact that the usually punctual Corky 
was already a full fifteen minutes be- 
hind the time he was to have been at 
the Gresham. Corky had half of the 


was 


asked Hardee, 

















Vincent-Corcoran capital, but Windy’s 
wish that he was present was more 
from an artistic than a financial stand- 
point. He tried to dismiss the circum- 
stance of Corky’s tardiness as of no 
consequence, but it was with some mis- 
giving, nevertheless, that he entered the 
elevator behind Hardee and the two 
spear-carriers in the little drama. 
During the preliminaries of the po- 
ker session Windy kept turning over 
in his mind the fact of Corky’s non- 
appearance, but none of the explana- 
tions that suggested themselves squared 
with Martin Corcoran’s reputation for 


reliability. Something was wrong 
somewhere, and something serious, 
Windy feared. He heartily wished 


himself out of the situation he had so 
painstakingly prepared. Windy’s ab- 
straction continued through the first 
few hands, and ended only when he 
found himself holding three kings pat. 
He decided against keeping an ace as 
a kicker and on the second card of his 
draw caught the fourth king. 

That revived his interest in the busi- 
ness in hand. Hardee, his chips re- 
duced considerably by the winnings of 
Walton and Burbank, seemed to be 
holding something, too. He had taken 
one on the draw. There was a swift 
succession of bets and raises that sent 
Hardee’s hand into his pocket for an- 
other stake in the game. He extracted 
a crisp bank note from a fold and 
passed it over to Windy. 

“Ten dollars’ worth,” he remarked. 

Windy fished for change as he ob- 
served that the bill before him was a 
twenty. It was when he picked it up 
to pocket it that he made an additional 
discovery about the bill; an unengraved 
spot on the reverse side was marked 
with a penciled “x.” At the instant 
of discerning this, Windy experienced 
the sensation of being watched nar- 
rowly but, on glancing up quickly at 
Hardee, found the man from Indiana 
apparently engrossed in 


his cards. 
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“Raise you five,” drawled Hardee; 
and Windy with his four kings and his 
knowledge that he had discarded an 
ace, covered and raised in turn with 


utter unconcern. Hardee wasn’t satis- 
fied then, or the next time, and again 
went for his wallet. 

When another twenty was flipped to 
the table, Windy’s eyes darted over it. 
The face side told him nothing. 

“Get it under cover in case the police 
should look in,’ drawled Hardee, as 
Windy turned over the twenty with 
apparent carelessness. The result left 
him breathless. Branded in precisely 
the same spot, the bank note bore ex- 
actly the mark that was on the other. 
Windy mastered the trembling of the 
hand that was counting off the chips, 
and laid them out steadily. But tre- 
mors of terror were coursing through 
his body. 

As Windy passed out the chips he 
shot a covert glance at his opponent 
and caught the trace of a grim smile 
on the lips of the lean Hoosier. With 
a calmness that was a triumph of will 
Windy deposited the second 
twenty the first. As 
quickly as the Indianian raised again, 
Windy called him. Nor did the fact 
that Hardee only held queens to buck 
his kings count for anything, for, with 
the marked money in his pocket, Windy 
Vincent was playing a bigger game 
than poker. 

Those two twenty-dollar bills made 
Windy see things in a new and alarm- 
ing light. Hardee’s ready acquiescence, 
his references to the police, Corky’s 
failure to show up, even his partner’s 
hunch, were that assumed a 
new importance. Windy’s thoughts 
were flashing like lightning, illuminat- 
ing this or that possibility of escape 
from the impending calamity. The one 
he chose involved a supreme test, but 
Windy prepared to meet it. 

Five hands had been played, enliv- 
ened only by a harmless brush between 


power, 


marked beside 


factors 
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Burbank and Walton. Then, from be- 
hind the hall door there came a voice 
calling “Mr. Hardee!” 

‘he four sat back, Hardee dropping 
his cards to the table. Again the voice. 
Puzzled, the Hoosier looked around at 
the others, then toward the door, 
and as he did there was another call, 
from farther along the hall, it seemed. 
Hardee rose and went to the door, 
opened it, peered out, then crossed the 
threshold. 

At that, Burbank and Walton, who 
had recognized the trick of Windy’s 
ventriloquism, bent toward him. 

“Fly cop,” whispered Windy breath- 
lessly. “Slipped me two marked twen- 
ties. If they pull us now we're gon- 
ers.” Walton went white as the paper 
of the playing cards, and Burbank stole 
a furtive look at the door. 

Windy’s eyes had never left the 
opening that had last framed Hardee. 
“We can beat him,” he began; but Bur- 
bank turned on him. 

“Beat him up and run into a raiding 
squad downstairs,” he replied. “Fine 
dope, that!” 

“T mean we can beat his game,” ex- 
plained Windy, keeping an even tem- 
per. Evidently Hardee had ventured 
along the hall. 

“How?” guiped Walton in tortured 
anxiety. 

“Throw the game to him. 
win,” explained Windy. 

Walton’s jaw dropped six 
and Burbank’s sagged considerably. 

“Don’t you get it?” whispered 
Windy, his gaze steadily on the door. 
“Feed it to him, load him down with 
money, a thousand if necesary.” 

“Why not just slip him back his 
twenties on some hand?” asked Wal- 
ton faintly. 

“Beautiful thought!” was Windy’s 
scornful answer. “The minute we tried 
to pass those bucks to him, he’d call in 
the club-swingers and we'd start over 
the road.” 


Let him 


inches, 


“What then?” asked Burbank. 

“Our only chance to unload the twen- 
ties is after we've let him win enough 
of the rest to make it worth his while 
to keep quiet.” 

“Take it slow,” petitioned the baffled 
Burbank. ‘How would that help?” 

“Hie'll be so salted up he won’t call 
in the strong-arm squad. If he wins and 
calls the police, the money’s only evi- 
dence. If he doesn’t, it’s bank roll, 
his bank roll. And if we plunge heavy 
enough you can bet he'll use it as bank 
ad of evidence. The chances 
—and Cincinnati never had that.” 

Windy concluded what might have 
been an argument about home towns as 
Hardee stepped into the room, strok- 
ing that protruding chin of his in a 
most mystified way. He hoped it 
hadn’t sounded half as hollow to the 
newly-revealed gumshoe as it had to 
himself. 

“Any luck?” 


“Strangest thing I ever 


rol! insté 


inquired Windy. 
heard of,” 
Windy 


admire his consummate acting. 


declared the pseudo-Hoosier. 
had to 

There was just the right 
1 


degree of 
suspicion in Hardee’s look as he re- 
sumed his seat at the table; the look of 
a man aware that his absence had given 
an opportunity for manipulating cards. 

“With the inquisitive,” 
added Hardee, “it makes a man shaky.” 
This time Windy got the note that he 
had just missed before. It was Har- 
dee’s impulse to make 
sport of his victims before springing 
the trap. The play was resumed while 
Hardee speculated as to the source of 
the call, And Windy’s scheme went 
into operation. He was thankful Corky 
had held his 


‘ 
police so 


irrepressible 


half of the capital stock. 

Every twist and trick of play was 
resorted to in throwing the game to 
Hardee, but it was done deftly. The 
fly-cop helped himself to the sweetened 
with wunconcealed ‘indy 
cursed him inwardly, but he realized 
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that in their serious straits the only 
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crumb of comfort was the avidity with 
which the spying detective raked in his 
winnings. Half the bank roll was lost 
in about an hour. 

Playing the losing game was sorry 
sport for the rueful Windy. The in- 
evitable storm that would break when 
Corky heard of the disaster loomed 
large on his dismal horizon, but, for all 
these oppressive circumstances, Windy 
backed ridiculous hands with a reck- 
lessness that was superb. In another 
half hour Windy’s half of the Cor- 
coran-Vincent bank roll was reduced 
to three hundred dollars, including the 
two marked twenties. It was at that 
juncture that there came a sharp rap 
on the door. 

Windy stopped breathing, stared at 
the door for an instant, and then turned 
to Hardee. The fly cop, flushed with 
his winnings, was intently watching the 
door. Windy could picture the blue- 
coats braced behind it. The impatient 
tattoo was repeated. 

“I wonder if it’s my mysterious vis- 
itor,” whispered Hardee. with a nerv- 
ous note in his voice, and made as if to 
rise. But Windy was aware that the 
hinges of that door might be the pivots 
of his fate and he wanted to face it 
standing up. Forcing Hardee 
into his chair, Windy rose and crossed 
the room to the door where the rap- 
ping had been resumed. 

“Just a minute,” he cautioned, turn- 
ing the key. 
ing it, he opened the door a few inches. 
Beyond it stood Corky. 

Martin Corcoran’s arrival could not 
have been more inopportune. There 
was no time for explanations, and for 
Corky, with his phénomenal luck and 
fresh funds, to sit in the game un- 
warned at would be to 
prolong the agony horribly. As things 
stood, Corky was half 
of the Corcoran-Vincent capital. All 
this flashed through Windy’s thoughts 
3C Ds 
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the moment he saw his partner and 
before he could say a word. And his 
plight must have been apparent, for 
him as if held 
speechless by the expression in the face 
at which he looked. 


6 


Corky stood before 


whispered Windy 
fiercely, stepping into the hall and clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

“But ” blurted Corky, his protest 
ending in a gurgle as \Vindy clapped a 
hand over his mouth. 


Go away,” 





“Get out,” insisted Windy. “T’ll be 
at Fong’s in an hour,” and added omi- 
nously, “if I can.” Then, stepping 
back quickly into the room, he shut 
and locked 

Burbank and Walton were watching 
tensely, but Hardee had produced a 
pencil and was unconcernedly drawing 
some idle lines on a scrap of paper. 
The pencil was tossed aside. 


the door. 


“Some bird got the wrong room,” 
Windy explained to the others as he 
moved toward the chair. Momentarily 
he expected to hear Corky repeat the 
rapping on the door, but the silence 
continued, and as Windy approached 
his seat departing footsteps reached his 
straining ears. Windy picked up the 
cards, and with the climax just a few 
jumps ahead resumed the miserable 
business of losing money. 


An hour later Windy Vincent was 
at Fong’s. 

Each step of the way, and he had 
walked it all, had been weighted with 
a despair so deep that it had been light- 
ened but little by the success of his 
reckoning. Windy felt that he should 
have counted himself lucky to be a 
free man, and that he should exult in 
the foresight that had enabled him to 
see the way out of the hole into which 
he had fallen. 
it. The bitter knowledge of the loss 
of the cool thousand that had been the 


But he just couldn’t do 


cost of continued liberty crushed him. 
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It was only in climbing the stairs to 
Fong’s that he nerved himself for the 
glib explanation he would have to give 
the involuntarily victimized Corky. 

When Windy passed behind the lac- 
quered screen it was to find a more 
dejected and disconsolate-looking 
Corky than he had seen in all their 
association. He scarcely looked up as 
Windy seated himself. 

“Well,” began Windy with a cheer- 
fulness he had to fight to achieve. 
“here I am.” 

Corky grunted. 

“T say, here I am,” repeated Windy. 
“You'll remember I was doubtful about 
making it.” 

Corky consented to raise his eyes. 

“Yes,” went on Windy, “it cost con- 
siderable.” 

“What did?” demanded Corky sav- 
agely. 

“The little experience with the po- 
lice.” 

Corky sat up suddenly, his eyes burn- 
ing. 


“They tried to get the goods on us, 


I'll admit it, the bird I took for a 
fall guy was a dick.” Then Windy 


hurried to put a better side on things 
by adding: “But I guess we got off 
cheap at that, for you still have your 
part of the bank roll.” 

Corky fairly writhed in his chair ds 
he exploded: “Cut out the shadow box- 
ing and tip your mitt!” 

But Windy wanted to go at it calmly. 
A menu card lay on the table and, 
yielding to its temptation, Windy took 
from his pocket the pencil, the only 
thing Hardee had left when he passed 
up the policing job and pocketed and 
departed with his gains, marked twen- 
ties and all. Windy had just started 
a profile on the margin of the menu, 
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when Corky caught his wrist in a hand 
that was cold and sweaty. 

“\WWhere did you get that pencil?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

“Why,? said Windy in surprise, “it 
—well, it belonged to a fly cop who 
shot two marked twenty-dollar 
into our game.” 

Corky gave out a groan. “I know,” 
he wailed; “he was a tall skinny guy 
with red hair.” 

“Tow do you know?” gasped Windy. 

“T know,” moaned “Get 
this: I saw the lean boy pinch a roll 
at Broadway and Thirty-eighth street 
early this evening, and stuck him up 
for a cut of the profits. He took me to 
his room, and introduced himself as 
‘Chicago Slim,’ dip, confidence worker, 
and card sharp. Then he explained 
how he was going to turn a trick by 
trading on the police excitement, play- 
ing with marked money, and nursing his 
chances of drawing a bribe for holding 
off. He gave me a divvy on the roll 
and we got to talking real chummy.” 

“Well?” urged Windy. 

“Well,” growled Corky, “when I 
wasn’t suspecting anything he planted 
his fist between my eyes. When I 
came to Mr. Chicago Slim was gone, 
and so was my coin.” 

“Your share of our stake!” exclaimed 
Windy in a voice hushed in horror. 

Corky nodded. 

“Are you sure it’s the same bird?” 
asked Windy in a tone almost awe- 
struck. 

“He had the pencil, didn’t he?” de- 
manded Corky, directing a shaking fin- 
ger at it. 

Windy nodded. 

“Well,” sobbed Corky, “it’s mine. 
Before we got unsociable he borrowed 
it to mark the bills with.” 


bills 


Corky. 
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EEDLESS of the rain, the 
Ay woman stood on the wooded 
+ path, listening. Higher up on 

the hill sounded steady rus- 

tlings, crackling of twigs and low, 
harsh voices. 

“What’s the matter?” the 
called. “What’s happened ?” 

A man emerged from the trees and 
came toward her. 

“A fellow’s been found dead—shot— 
up there by the quarry,” he answered 
solemnly. 

The woman’s hands went quickly to 
her breast. She half started up the 
hill. 

“It might be Davey,” she cried. 

The man caught her by the arm. 

“No, no, nothing’s happened to your 
son,” he said. “It’s Jim Green.” 

“Jim,” she repeated. “Davey’s 
chum.” 

The man looked at her keenly. “Did 
Davey start out hunting with Jim to- 
day?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered quickly. “Davey 
drove to town with his pa this morning, 
They've been gone the whole day, the 
whole day,” she emphasized, the color 
mounting in her cheeks. “But you told 
me so sudden I forgot. Surely folks 
don’t think——- Why, Jim was mighty 
with his gun. Don’t—don’t 
folks think he shot himself ?” 


” 





woman 


careless 


the man answered. “He 
was found with his own gun lying be- 
side him.” 
“But you 
here?” 


“Some do, 


are hunting the woods 
“Yes, all round the quarry, just in 

case You’d better go home, Mrs, 

Harvey; there might be trouble.” 





She turned nervously and was walk- 
ing away when the man called after 
her: 

“Don't Davey and Sam usually come 
back from town long before this?” 

“Not often,” she answered sharply; 
then continued down the slope to her 
house at the foot of the hill. Her son’s 
dog ran out to greet her, but no one 
else had returned. She tried to busy 
herself cooking supper, but every now 
and then she stopped to listen. 

Supper had long been prepared, and 
a wet, drizzling night had set in, when 
suddenly the old dog leaped to his feet, 
his white teeth gleaming, his back 
abristle with fear and fight. Outside, 
in the darkness of the trees, there was 
a persistent rustling, a muffled footfall, 
and then a tremulous, expectant silence. 

“Who’s there?’ the woman called. 

There was no answer. She went out- 
side on the little porch. She could see 
no one, hear no one. Filled with a 
sudden dread, she went back into the 
house, closed the door, and bolted it. 
In a minute the dog had sprung up 
again, growling and sniffing. 
gently, the knob of the door was twist- 
ing. 

“Who's 
again. 


Again no answer. 


Slowly, 


there?” the woman called 
But the dog began 
to whimper gently and his tail uncer- 
tainly to wag. The woman went to 
the door and quickly opened it. Dark 
night greeted her. 

“Davey,” she called. “Davey.” 

There was a faint glimmer of lan- 
terns up the hill. A figure half ran out 
of the bushes and up to the house, The 
woman gave a little cry of joy. 
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“Davey, boy, Davey. I’ve been wait- 
ing for you.” 

She put her hand on his arm. She 
could feel he was trembling. His 
clothes were soaked with rain and mud. 
She tried to draw him to her, but he 
pushed past, and into the 
kitchen, where he turned and faced the 
door, bracing himself as if ready for 
some sudden attack. But no one came; 
only the rain pattered on the roof and 
the wind stirred the boughs of the 
trees. 

“Davey, what is it?” 

Meeting her eyes he made a heroic 
attempt to gain control of himself. He 
was twenty years old now, but not for 


lo« ok 


fiercely 


years had his mother seen him 
like such a boy, a terrified boy with 
twitching face. 

“You’ve heard 
asked. 

As an answer he buried-his head in 
his hands. 

The woman touched him softly. He 
raised his head at once. 

“Can’t you leave a fellow alone?” he 
began savagely. “I was with pa in 
town all to-day. Everybody knows I 
was there. Sheffield seed me and 
Letty Smith and——” 

“Did anybody say you weren't?” she 


about Jim?” she 


interrupted. 

“No,” he answered 
“of course they won't.” 
Her hand trembled. 
“What ever made you so late?” 

“After we had gone to town pa drove 
to Harry Johnson’s for a bag of grain, 
and I—— [a ain’t home yet, is he?” 

“No. And you?” 

“And I—I,” said the boy wildly, 
“went to Johnson’s with him. Ma, get 
me some money quick. I must have 


triumphantly ; 


some money.” 

He stopped abruptly, for the dog had 
barked and there was the sound of 
footsteps. Finally the house door 


opened. On the threshold stood a lean, 


cadaverous little man with sandy hair. 
Davey’s face turned whiter than ever, 

The man shut the door cautiously 
behind him. He turned and faced 
Davey. 

“You’re my son,” he said, “and I 
want to be told do you know anything 
of this here shooting.” 

Davey evaded his father’s eyes, hes- 
itated a moment, and then said: 

“T don’t know nothing about it. I 
left Jim right after you and me met 
him in the woods. I left him right 
after you started to drive to Johnson’s,” 

“But,” broke in his mother, “you said 
—you said you drove to Johnson’s with 
your father.” 

“He told you that!” cried out the 
little man. “Then he’s a liar. We 
came back early from town, and on 
the wood road we met Jim with his 
gun, and Davey got off to go shooting 
with him.” 

“Davey,” gasped his mother, “why 
didn’t you tell?” 

“That’s what I'd like to know. Why 
didn’t you tell?’’ Sam Harvey repeated. 

There was a silence. 

“For God’s sake, Davey, for God’s 
sake, what happened ?” 

Stuttering and stammering and livid 
white, the boy began: 

I tell you I——” 

“What's that on the inside of your 
coat?” interrupted his father. ‘There, 
there on your sweater.” Then, with 
an exclamation of horror: “It’s blood!” 

The boy drew off his coat and 
sweater and flung them from him, His 
father seized him by the arm. 

“You tell me, you tell me,” he al- 
most shouted. 

The boy’s nerve suddenly gave way. 

“T didn’t mean to do it. God Al- 
mighty knows I didn’t mean to do it. 
I was just crazy mad.” 

“Didn’t mean to do what?” His 
mother’s tones were terror-stricken. 

“Jim and me was fighting,” Davey, 
went on. “Oh, you'll never under- 


“ 





ver 
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stand! Jim always beats me at every- 
thing. I try and try, and he sneers, 
and in the end he tries just a little and 
it’s no use for me. This time we were 
fighting about a girl—my girl she used 
to be—and I says to myself, ‘This time 
I'll beat Jim or V’ll die,’ and I used 
every bit of strength that was in me. 
I sweated every pore of my body, I 
bled at the mouth just from trying— 
but he got me down, and he laughed, 
laughed! When he let me up I took 


his gun that was lying there. 
don’t dare shoot,’ he says. I 


know what I was doing, and he fell 
with his head all bloody. He died there 
in my arms. I didn’t mean to do it. 


Jim and me were kids together.” 
“And you killed him,” Sam 


huskily; “you killed him like he was 
a dog. And you’re my son, my son!” 


He spread out his arms in agony. 
But the woman intervened. 


“Yes, he’s our son,” she said softly. 
“Whatever he’s done we'll stand by 


him, Sam Harvey.” 


“But he’s a dirty cur—a cur,” Sam 
repeated; “a yellow sneak!” His voice 


broke into a half wail. 


“You fool, calling your son names! 
What good’ll that do now? You and 
I raised him, and if he’s sinned—well, 
I guess we’re not so innocent, either. 
Can’t you see how he’s suffering 


Look at him!” 


The boy had fallen, face down, upon 
the table, and was sobbing, laboring to 


get his breath. 


“What he’s done he’d give anything 


in the world to undo.” 


“But he’s killed a man, a pal. They'll 


send him to jail. They’ll——’ 


“Davey—go—to—prison?” the wom- 


an repeated slowly. 
The boy raised his head. 
“They’re all hunting for me 


on the hill; Jo and Shandy—all of 
them. If it hadn’t been for the mist 


” 


they’d have caught me. 
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Instinctively he looked to his mother 
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for protection, and instinctively she re- 
sponded to his appeal. 

“They want to shut me up and make 
me think, think all the time of what 
I did to Jim. If it would only get him 
back! But just to shut me up, just 
to torture me—I’d go mad shut up with 
all those others, thinking and _think- 
ing.” 

His eyes were terror-stricken. His 
body shook. The maternal instinct of 
the mother mounted to a passion. Her 
mind became acute and sly for oppor- 
tunities to escape. 

“Nobody’s sure what happened,” she 
began. 

‘But it’s murder—murder !” her hus- 
band exclaimed. 

“Sam, don’t—don’t!”” she cried out 
shrilly. “It ain’t murder when Davey 
did it like—like he did. Did you go 
right to Johnson’s for the bag, or did 
he leave it in the bushes by the cross- 
roads?” 

“By the crossroads,” Sam answered. 

“And you didn’t meet any one on 
the road?” she asked. 

“No one,” he admitted fearfully. 
Except right by the barn I almost 
ran over a man in the fog. He told 
me about Jim.” 

“Nobody is sure it weren’t an acci- 
dent,” said the woman pleadingly. 


“Where we fought was on the rocks,” 
said Davey eagerly, “and the rain’s 
wiped out all other trace, I know.” 

“Nobody knows that Davey was with 
Jim,” said the woman; “nobody but 
you, Sam, nobody but you.” 

“Murder is murder,” began Harvey 
sternly. 

“But you won't tell, you won’t tell.” 
She looked at him, pleading with her 
whole mind and soul. 

Davey had started to the window. 

“Listen,” he whispered. ‘“Some- 
body’s coming.” 

His face was white with terror. 
“Davey,” began the little man. 
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Davey turned and half held out his 
hand toward his father. 

“Oh, give me a chance, pa, just a 
chance!” 

“He’s your son, Sam.” 

The little man stood hesitating. 

Some one knocked at the door. 
Quick as lightning, the woman picked 
up the coat and bloodstained sweater 
and flung them into a closet. 

The knocking grew more insistent. 
Some one called: “Mrs. Harvey.” 
she whispered entreatingly, 
Wait and see, Sam, 


pei, 
“you'll not tell. 
wait and see.” 

Then, in an agony of apprehension, 
she opened the door. Before her stood 
three men; old Harrod, the village post- 
master; and young Devens, the village 
know-all; the third man, glum, silent, 
was a stranger. 

“Mrs. Harvey,” began old Harrod, 
“we’re pretty tuckered out along of 
this here shooting. We’re mighty cold 
and damp.”” Mrs. Harvey did not move 
or say a word. “Can we come in and 
set a while?” 

Mrs. Harvey made way simply for 
them to pass. She tried to speak nat- 
urally ; tried to appear at her ease, but 
to her horror she found she was too 
emotionally torn to utter a word. She 
watched the three men make their way 
into the room. With a fleeting look 
she took in her husband and son. Sam 
was standing staring at the men, his 
face all crimson and blotched, still ir- 
resolute, and Davey was shivering and 
shaking in a corner. 

“Howdy, Sam,” murmured Harrod. 

With a curt nod Sam returned his 
greeting. 

The three men drew up chairs 
around the kitchen table. From the 
first the visit of Harrod and the stran- 
ger had something of the nature of 
an inquest. Devens alone seemed as 
glib as ever, quite at his ease. No one 
spoke for a minute or two. Harrod 


drummed on the table with his fingers. 


“Well,” said Devens, “we’ve been 
on a goose chase all right. Jim Green 
gets careless with his gun and shoots 
himself in the head while out hunting, 
and everybody cries, ‘murder!’ and 
beats about in the woods and rain till 
we're ’most dead.” 

“Mr. Harvey,” began the stranger, 
“is this your son, Davey?” 

Sam cleared his throat as if he were 
going to speak, and then nodded his 
head. All three men turned and looked 
at the cowering Davey. 

The woman took a step forward. 

“He feels terrible bad about Jim,” 
she managed to say. 

“Of course, of course,” said Harrod. 
“Jim was his chum, weren’t he?” 

“Natural you should feel pretty bad,” 
said Devens, nodding his approval. “I 
remember when you and Jim were kids, 
Remember how you used to come to the 
drug store and holler at me for those 
all-day suckers?” He slapped his knee 
and then suddenly sobered down, shak- 
ing his head. “It’s too bad, too bad. 
Jim was a young one; had most of his 
life before him.” 

“So you are the dead man’s chum,” 
said the stranger, 

Davey nodded his head. 

“T am sorry, under the circumstances, 
to have to question you. But do you 
know of any one who was an enemy 
of Jim’s; any one who might wish him 
harm?” 

“Of course not,” interrupted Devens. 
“Jim was the best boy ever lived. No- 
body’d ever want to hurt him. Would 
they, Davey? Unfortunate accident, 
that’s all.” 

“Mr. Devens,” broke in the stranger, 
“a minute, please.”’ Turning to Davey: 
“Was Jim ever known to you to be 
careless with his gun?” 

“Once when I was with him—he—he 
was cleaning his gun and he almost shot 
himself. You can see the bullet now 
in Green’s barn.” 

It had been a herculean task for the 
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boy to make such a long statement. 
Beads of perspiration stood out on his 
forehead. His mother, standing in the 
shadow, dug her nails into her skin. 
Would Davey be able to stand this first 
strain? And would he? She 
looked stealthily at Sam. His shrewd 
eyes had turned from his son’s face 
to the stranger’s and then back again 


Sam 


to his son’s. 

“Do you know anything of what Jim 
did to-day? Did you see him at any 
time?” the stranger asked Davey. 

“No.” 

“But you were in the habit of seeing 
each other every day, I understand.” 

“Yes,” 

“Why not to-day ?” 

“T drove to town with my father.” 

“With you, Mr. Harvey?” 

Sam nodded. 

Would he tell now, would he tell? 
Davey’s eyes had become wild, haunted 
like an animal’s at bay. Never, thought 
his mother, had she seen such suffering 
on any face. 

“And you came home at what hour?” 

“At about four.” 

“Oh, at four.” The stranger turned 
to Davey. “And what did you do after 
that ?” 

“T drove to Johnson’s with my father 
to buy some grain.” Davey’s voice was 
almost a whisper. 

“Is this true, what your son s: 
Has he been with you all day?” 

Slowly the older man’s eyes turned 
to his son’s. For the fraction of a sec- 
ond thev looked at one another. 

“Yes,” said Sam Harvey, “what the 
boy says is true.” 

His eyes fell. 


Lys? 


His wife gave an in- 
Her son 


ward cry of joy and relief. 
was saved. 


“Mr. 


He was saved! 
Harvey,” said the 


stranger, 
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“you are one of the selectmen of this 
town. There had been reasons for——” 
He hesitated, then saved himself gal- 


lantly. “Your word is sufficient. Gen- 
tlemen, we had better be going.” 

The stranger and Harrod rose. Dev- 
ens got to his feet more slowly, yawn- 


1 


ing and stretching himself a little as 
if disgusted with the whole business. 

“T don’t know what you fellows came 
about,” he said; “but I want a drink 
of water. I’m dry as a desert. The 
glasses are in here; ain’t they, Mrs. 
Harvey ?” 

He made a step toward the closet in 


which the bloodstained sweater and 
coat lay. In a flash Mrs. Harvey saw 
all lost, her husband’s lie in vain. She 


started forward, half beside herself 
with anxiety. 

“No, no,” “not in there; 
you shall not go in there!” 

The sharpness, the of her 
voice seemed to paralyze momentarily 
one in the room. Harvey had 
seized a glass from a neighboring table 
and was handing it to Devens, when 


both men stopped, startled, motionless, 


she cried, 
agony 


every 


with hands outstretched. The stranger 
had turned and was staring at Mrs. 
Harvey, who, with quivering lips and 
distorted face, struggled to regain her 
composure. But in the sudden silence 
her cry seemed to echo and reécho. 
Slowly, almost reluctantly, the stran- 


ger went to the dreaded door and 
opened it. He bent over the telltale 
sweater. 


“Just the evidence we lacked,” he 
said at last. 
“Oh, Davey”—the woman was sob- 


bing—‘‘forgive me—forgive me! I 
didn’t mean to tell.” 


A moment later only the husband 
and wife remained in the room. 
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SNYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AT the request of Eva Knight, Sidney Marway, 


the detective, visits Brunswick, Pennsylvania, in 


an endeavor to save Andrew Knight from hanging for the murder of his brother Jasper, who 


was also Eva's guardian. 


Marway takes with him his assistant, O'Keefe, and a chauffeur 


Fingy Williams. Posing as a 


newspaper writer, he interviews the district attorney, Rufus Collins, Eva Knight, and the condemned 


prisoner. It appears that the 
Jasper 
stab his brother 


repeatedly in the side. Then 


also by Eva Knight and Miss Collirs, the 
the lights went out. 


crime was witnessed by Scarvan Knight—a brother of Andrew and 


district attorney’s daughter. 
Scarvan 


They saw Andrew 
Knight found the 


body, and later, in company with the chief of police, discovered Andrew hiding in a barn, with a 


* ploodstained knife near at hand. On questioning 


Andrew, Marway can learn nothing satisfactory, 


except that the condemned man feels that he is a victim of a plot concocted by Scarvan Knight and 


his Ifindu servant, Singha Mohammed, 


Meanwhile Marway’s two assistants, who have 
that an actor who was stopping at the same hotel 
They advise Marway to walk out of town a little way, and they will 


Knight, demanding money. 
pick him up. 


CHAPTER V. 


CLEAR STATEMENTS. 


IM] iene had reached the 


abutment leading to the cov- 
ered bridge when he heard the 
auto roaring behind him. He 
stepped to one glanced back, 
swung, and drew himself up into the 
tonneau of the machine. 

“Go over to the river,’ he said to 
Fingy Williams. “Cross the bridge 
and stop on the other side.” 

O’Keefe handed Marway a pair of 
goggles and a plaid cap. 

“Better put these on,” he said, “so 
nobody will recognize you.” 

The detective crouched in the bot- 
tom of. the car until the last rattling 
planks were crossed. He stood erect 
as the auto coasted down to a meadow 
land bisected by one dusty road. There 
was nobody around. Fingy Williams 





side, 


pressed on the brake pedal and brought 
the auto to a stop at a white mile post. 
“Now,” said Marway, 


” 


what about 


been keeping in the background, inform him 
as the detective has been telephoning to Scarvan 


that actor? His name is Montague 
Price. He has room seven at the Eagle 
Hotel. He’s registered from New 
York. He writes with a back hand, 


which is evidently disguised.” 

“It was this way, chief said 
O’Keefe. “Fingy and I were sitting 
in the lobby of the Pennsylvania House 
waiting for a call from you. In comes 
that long-haired fellow and over to the 
telephone booth he goes. It was sup- 
posed to be soundproof, but we could 
hear everything he said. First he calls 
up the steel works and asks for Scar- 
van Knight. Then he got the house on 
the hill. I heard him tell the operator 
he wanted the ‘castle.’ ” 

“What did he say to Knight?” 

“He wanted money. He wanted it 
damn’ quick! They made a date for 
some time this evening. I think Knight 
promised to come to the Eagle Hotel. 
I’m not sure just when?” 

“What did the actor do then?” 

“He came out cursing and slammed 
the door. He started talking with the 


” 
’ 
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I think he was after booze 


day clerk. 
They 


and I have an idea he got it. 
went back to the pool room.” 
“Was anything said about the hang- 


ing: 
“T didn’t hear anything. It just 
sounded like first-class blackmail of 


Money, money, money !” 

Marway stared at O'Keefe. “You 
did all right,” he said, “but we can’t 
expect to clear this case through chance. 


some kind. 


The actor—Price—has something on 
Scarvan Knight. Now, what would 
you expect Scarvan to do under the 


circumstances ?” 

“Give him the money and get rid of 
him.” 

“That is about what is going to hap- 
pen. We'll it! You and Fingy 
trail the Never let him out of 
your sight. He may have no more to 
do with the murder than you or Fingy, 
and then again he may be deep in it. 
You have the vest-hole camera in the 
suit case?” 

“T brought it, chief.” 

“Get it out and put it on under your 
vest. I want five or six pictures of 
Price. Get his profile and full face. 
Try to get his ear—close-up.” 

“What’s that for, chief?” 

“T want to show the photos to Miss 
Knight and Miss Collins. I want to 
compare them with Scarvan Knight’s 
photo and Andrew’s. I want to see if 
by any chance the actor could be the 
man who committed the murder.” 

“He’s a tall fellow,” said Fingy, 
leaning over the front seat. 

“Yes, I know it, and that may beat 
us. Both the Knight brothers are av- 
erage-sized.”’ 

“How about the one that was killed?” 
asked O’Keefe. 

“I don’t know. He wore a 
But then he doesn’t matter.” 
“That’s right,’’ admitted 
“Dead men won’t help us.” 
Marway adjusted his goggles and 
stood upon the rear seat of the car, 


block 


actor. 


beard. 


O'Keefe. 
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He glanced around the countryside. 
Well-fenced fields, fat barns and smok- 
ing chimneys added to the picture of 
contentment. 

“They grow tobacco here,” he said, 
“or at least they have been experiment- 
Andrew Knight has a shack down 
near the river on the Brunswick side. 
One of you might go there this after- 
There is an old 
woman who comes at night. Her name 
is Charity. She is the chambermaid of 
the Eagle House and a friend of Miss 


ing. 


noon and look around. 


Oo you want the shack frisked?” 
‘Do you nt tl hack frisked 
asked Fingy with a grin. 

“Yes, search it! You take that as- 


signment; and, O’Keefe, you put on 
the and get some pictures of 
that That'll keep you busy this 
afternoon. Then me at the 
Pennsylvania House.” 

O’Keefe stooped and unstrapped a 
suit case. He turned over some spare 
shirts and shoes and brought out a flat 
camera with a _ buttonlike projection 
made in the shape of an Elk’s insignia. 

Marway helped him adjust it under 
his The shutter string was 
hooked in the operative’s right-hand 


pocket. 


camera 
actor, 
wait for 


vest. 


“All right,” said the detective to 
Fingy. “Take me back to the other end 


of the bridge. I'll walk in from there. 
You go along the river to Andrew 
Knight’s farm. You, O’Keefe, hurry 
to the lunch wagon between the Eagle 
Hotel and the Pennsylvania House. I 
saw that actor eating there. He may 
be there yet. If he isn’t, try the pool 
parlor in the hotel.” 


“Yes, they always get a drink after 
they eat.” 
Fingy turned the car in its own 


length by skillful work with the wheel 
and reverse. They rolled back over the 
bridge. Marway removed his goggles 
and cap, and took the soft fedora which 
the 


handed over tonneau to 


O’ Keefe 
him. 
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“Keep close to the Pennsylvania 
House,” he ordered. “I'll be around at 
ten, or a little later.’ 

The detective waited until the car 
had disappeared in the outskirts of 
Brunswick. He followed the road and 
struck along the foot of the hill upon 
which was the castlelike mansion occu- 
pied by Miss Knight and Scarvan. He 
made the complete circle by taking side 
lanes and crossing fields. He had 
caught, as the sky paled, the reflection 
of lights from inside the castle. Hé 
saw a low, gray runabout dart in and 
out of the hedge. A man crouched at 
the wheel of this car. It might have 
been Scarvan Knight. 

It was dark when Sidney Marway 
sauntered up the hill and turned into 
the graveled path that led to the porch 
of the third house on the slope. <A 
youth sat on the steps. Over him stood 
a pretty girl in a light summer gown. 
She wore a flopping hat. Marway re- 
moved his fedora as he reached the 
first step. 

“Miss Collins?” he asked. 

The youth stood erect and 
back a blond mass of hair. 

“Yes, Miss Collins is here,” 


’ 


combed 


he an- 
swered cautiously. “I’m Billy Tilt. We 
were expecting you.” 

Marway glanced through the half- 
opened front door. 

“Is there any place we could talk in 
safety?” he inquired. “How about the 
summerhouse over there?” 

The girl nodded. “Yes, let's 
there,” she said, following the detec- 
tive’s pointing finger. ‘We're expect- 
I do hope that she 


gO OV er 


ing Miss Knight. 
can get away.” 

Marway noticed the tone of fear and 
disappointment in the girl’s voice. It 
was apparent that Eva had a hard time 
pleasing Scarvan Knight. 

He followed the girl and Tilt over 
the dark grass and into the summer 


house. They sat down in an arbor 


seat. 


“You’re Andrew’s attorney?” asked 
Marway as he stared at William Tilt 
closely. 

“Yes. I’m his lawyer of record. 
I’ve done what I could to save, him. 
I’ve been to the governor at Harris- 
burg. I’ve tried everything.” 

“Do you believe he is innocent?” 

“Well, I'll be frank, Mr. Marway 
—Miss Knight told me your name— 
I’ll confess I don’t know! You see I 
haven’t had many cases. This is the 
first big one I ever had. It gets me! 
Andrew says he isn’t guilty. Miss 
Knight maintains he isn’t. Miss Col- 
lins declares she doesn’t believe he is, 
But then, there’s the evidence. It’s 
damning, if you'll excuse the expres- 
sion. The jury never hesitated. I be- 
lieve they walked around the table in 
the jury room and came right out with 
the verdict. They weren’t gone five 
minutes.” 

Marway glanced at the girl. Her 
face was white. Her fingers twined 
and twisted a. vine as she waited for 
Tilt to go on talking. 

“What do you think?” asked the de- 
tective. “You were there, Miss Col- 
lins.”’ 

“Yes! I was there! I wish I hadn't 
been. Just think of my own father 
forcing me to testify against a friend. 
Eva is true blue. She’ll stick by An- 
drew forever!” 

“Good!” said Marway. “We're all 
going to stick by him. I’ve been to the 
jail and had a long talk with him. I 
saw your father. sure of An- 
drew’s guilt; but then he is the prose- 
cuting attorney.” 

Tilt ran his fingers through his hair. 
He crossed his legs and thrust out a 


He’s 


slim Oxford shoe. 

“My impressions,” he said youth- 
fully, “are that the case is too one- 
sided. There doesn’t seem to be one 
bit of evidence to support my client. 
That’s what the governor said. He's 
a good fellow in a way, but he wouldn't 




















to me. He said three eyewit- 


listen 
nesses to a murder were enough to sat- 


isfy him. That’s what the jury thought. 
It didn’t do a particle of good for me to 
show that Andrew’s clothes were not 
bloodstained. It didn’t help when we 
proved that there was a Hindu in the 
house, who might have had a hand in 
the crime.” 

Marway stepped to the door of the 


summerhouse and glanced out cau- 


tiously. Lights were lit in the Collins’ 
front rooms. Other  illuminations 
glowed through the trees. These were 
from the castle, which cast a long 
shadow over the hillside. 


Glancing at his watch, Marway 
turned to Miss Collins. 

“Eva Knight should be here,” he 
said. “There are a number of 
tions I want you to check up with her.” 

“Scarvan is detaining her, Mr. Mar- 
way.” 

“Does she fear him enough for that?” 

“Yes. You see she’s left absolutely 
penniless. What can she do? Jasper 
was her friend—almost a father. An- 
drew would have slaved for her. Scar- 
van wants her to be his wife. He fears 
that she might contest Jasper’s will.” 

Marway nodded in the gloom. “TI 
want you to explain just what hap- 
pened on the night of the murder. 
Start at sundown. When did you go 
to Eva’s house? Why did you happen 
to go on that night? Whom did you 
visit ?” 

The girl twisted a dried vine between 
her fingers. She rose from the summer- 
house bench and stood close by the de- 
tective’s side. He heard her breathing 
tensely. 

“IT received a telephone call from 
Eva,” she said. “That was about six 
o’clock. She wanted me to come over 
and go with Scarvan to the house across 
the street. Scarvan was waiting in the 
hall when I got there. The butler was 
away, he explained. I saw nothing of 


” 


ques- 


the Indian servant—— 
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“Yes,” said Marway. “Go on.” 

“Well, I went out on the porch with 
Scarvan. We waited for Eva to come 
downstairs. He spoke rather rudely 
to her because it took her so long to 
get ready. She always takes a long 
time to dress.” 

The girl pressed her hands to her 
throat. ‘“\We went across the street,” 
she continued brokenly. “We stayed 
with the Dempsys for about an hour. 
Dempsy is Scarvan’s superintendent in 
the bridge department. 
father’s place.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then we started back to the castle.” 

“Just a moment,” said Marway. 
“Did Scarvan remain on the porch all 
the time?” 

“No; I don’t think he did. I think 
he went into the house or around to 
their garage. He was gone for ten or 
fifteen minutes.” 

“When he came back, did he suggest 
going home?” 

“Yes, right away. 
He was in a hurry.” 

“Very good!” Marway said. 
you may go on.” 

“T was in front of Scarvan and Eva 
when I went through the hedge gate. 
I started up the walk. Suddenly I saw 
the light flash in the front room. That 
was where Jasper had his study.” 

“Was Jasper there when you left the 
house?” 

“Yes, he was working on some papers 
at his desk.” 

Tilt recrossed his legs. “Jasper,” he 
explained to Marway, “was a_ half- 
owner in the steel mills. He had an 
equal share with Scarvan.” 

“You may continue, Miss Collins,” 
said the “What happened 
when the light flashed on? What did 
you see?” 

“First I didn’t see anything but the 
outlines of the windows.” 

“Were the blinds up?” 

“Yes. They were way up.’ 


He took Eva’s 


I remember that. 


“Now, 


detective. 
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“Go on, please.” 

“Then—then I saw Jasper Knight 
distinctly. He had his hand raised. 
He was in a lounging robe. It was 
black, with silver figures on it. He was 
talking with somebody I couldn’t see 
at first. Then Andrew came into view. 
He stepped up to Jasper and jerked at 
his arm. They started fighting. I 
backed right into Eva and Scarvan. I 
must have screamed. When I looked up 
again, I saw Andrew stabbing Jasper. 
Andrew had his brother by the throat.” 

“With which hand?” 

“The left.” 

“And the dagger 
hand ?” 

“Yes. He stabbed and stabbed him. 
Then they fell to the floor, and the light 
went out.” 

Marwav coughed. 
dryly. “What did you do then?” 

“Why, I wanted to run into the 
house. Scarvan restrained me. Eva 
wanted to go in, but he held her back, 


was in the right 


“Go on,” he said 


too. “The maniac!’ he said. ‘Let me 
go in and see what he has done.’ ” 
“And you let him go in?” 
“Yes. Eva and I held hands and 


waited. The light flashed on finally. 
Then Scarvan _ started for 
Singha and the police. Eva pulled me 
up the porch and the hall. 
Jasper lay dead with blood ail over him. 
I didn’t see anything of Andrew until 
they brought him in.”’ 
Marway shook his head. 
at his watch. “That’s a 
of direct testimony to break down,” he 
said. “TI want you on 
your clearness. I exactly 
what happened.” 


“The jury 


calling 
Calitlig 


through 


He glanced 


terrible mass 


to compliment 
1 


could see 
j saw it!” blurted Tilt. 

“Yes,” said Marway, “they couldn’t 

help bringing in the verdict they did. 

There however. 

sn’t Andrew left-handed?” 

i much left-hande 


are a few points 


“He is very Ry de- 


cleared Tilt. 
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“Did you use that in the trial? 





“Yes, but then the prosecutor handed 
him a book or something while he was 
in the dock. He took it with his right 
hand, because it was the nearest. They 
made a lot about that.” 
si said Mar- 
way to the girl. “He’s overlooked one 
thing, however. a point in 
this case which hasn’t been cleared up. 
Perhaps it never will be.” 

“What point?” asked Tilt. 

“Tt all looks like manufactured evi- 
dence. It’s too strong! The knife, the 
note, the poor half-drunken prisoner 
lured to the barn so that he would not 
have an alibi, the perfect array of wit- 
It stands out in my mind as 
a master mind—a fiend!” 
Both 


V - + — 5 ~ ‘ - 
Your father is clever, 


There is 


nessey, 
the work of 

The girl glanced at the youth. 
agreed with Marway. 

“That’s my point!” exclaimed Tilt 
“Andrew never 
harmed anybody but himself. He even 
has a tame rat He gives 
the other prisoners some of the flowers 


springing to his feet. 
in his cell. 


and cakes which are sent in to him.” 
“And I’ve heard from reliable 
sources that he is tractable as a sheep 
when he’s been drinking,” said the girl. 
“He gives everything away. He cries.” 
Marway felt the sincerity in the girl’s 
tones. “And now,” he said, “we've 
all come to one conclusion—we’ve got 
to disbelieve the testimony of the eye 
There 
a woman’s in- 
Miss 
incap- 
I feel 
the same way after talking to him.” 
“T’ve felt that way all along,” said 
Tilt. “I’ve tried to make him believe 
I thought he was guilty. He 
broke down. I told him I could clear 


and solve the case by intuition. 
than 
Miss Collins, 


is nothing stronger 
tuition. You, 
Knight, feel that Andrew was 
iP 


able of committing the murder. 


and 


never 


him if he’d tell me the truth. He still 
stuck to the same story—with unim- 
portant variations.” 

Marway tapped his foot on the 


9 the summerhouse. 
“You don’t mind if I smoke?” he 


rough flooring of 
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asked the girl. “It'll keep the mos- 

quitoes away.” 
“Certainly 
Marway offered a cigar to Tilt. 


smoke. 





lighted his own. Tle dra 


between puffs said: 





“You have sworn that the man you 
saw clutching Jasper Wt cht’s throat 
and stabbing him \ \ndrew Knight 
Could it, by any possibil have been 
an actor fixed up to look drew ?” 

“No—o. I’m sure of it. There 1s 


Serre 
daouvbt. 


“How 


no 


near wert ou: 











¢ 
steps fre ley me ured 
it for tl 

Marwa i drew,” 
he said, “claims he never went into the 
house that night. You sav there 
His mind could not have been a blank 
over that peri d—the time necessary to 
go in and kill Jasper % nd then go out 
again. Men do strange things when 
they are drut or drinking.” 

Tilt crammed ! hands into the 
pockets of his coat. “T'}1 tell you,” he 
said, “that I got over t the castle 
within fifteen minutes after Andrew 
Was I roug i \ Sear an < d | ri 
—the chief of police di been 
drinking much could st smell 
liquor on him —that 1 all.” 

“How about you, Miss ns!” 
asked Marw: 

"" couldn't detect ! r eemed 
clear, though dazed | the oht of 

’s body. He gs ke to me and to 


M- ie 1 ‘ 1 ¢ 
Marway walked to the door of me 


summerhouse. He glanced out. he 


stared at his watch a1 1 fe d the posi- 
tion of the hands by the glow from his 
half-consumed iga 


“Miss Knight should be here,” he de- 


Knig 
ale - “ tad 

clared. Suppose one of you walk 
over to the porch may have come 





and gone.” 


Tilt strolled 
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cut lawn and rounded the front of the 
house. 


red to the girl. 





oniy chance to save Andrew now is 
rough the ¢ ern ” he said. “\Ve 
mus ( ome ¢ dence and get it 











| 1 f f ‘ 
thing i do I i tay ¢ execution 
\\ | eeling in the State 

don t ow about the State, NCW 

1 ‘ ; gies 
brunswick Ss against a sta i ex 
ecution. A I told n U there 
vere not nite peopie in this county 

} ] 1 } r \ 1dr 
WhO nat 2 YOOU \ (i iOl Andrew 

ou see t Knight brothers are out 











siders. hev cam 
built the steel mill.” 

riOow al wCe an 

“Everyl fears him. Some of the 
peopie 1 he Ss pt essed of the 
devil. The s the street when they 
see him coming 

“Does he get along with the work 
men at th I: 

‘No: there have been a lot of strikes 
It’s an open shop. He pays the lows 
possible wage 

‘Was Jasper liked?” 

“Ves He had a big funeral All 
the w r ere in it.” 

M \ Ce id ed his ext Qu 

n € ne n th ng bu < x ou 
th > he said frankly. “There's one 
more—do you think could examine 
the room where Jjaspe vas killed: d 

ke to go through the entire house. 
Can't vou and Eva get the butler and 
the Hindu « for an hour or two? I 





i 1s ble “4 more t 
m é 
oon te 

maids to go 
rrow. I have 
he’s rather 


over with 
a aaa 
iIngna: 
Iking. Perhaps 


wn for some 





thi 
me 
hing. 


Marway 


“That——""-—~ He 


nodded. 
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started to say when he heard steps on 
the grass outside the summerhouse. 

Tilt appeared with Eva on his arm. 
She had her head covered with a lace 
mantilla. Her eyes were filled with 
tears as she stared up at the detective. 

Marway held out his right hand. 
“Glad you came,” he whispered. 
“We're just trying to arrange to get 
the servants out of your house. I’d 
like to go through it to-morrow morn- 
ing—say at nine. Can it be done?” 

Eva Knight shifted her weight from 
one foot to the other. She reached 
and gathered her mantilla about her 
face until only her eyes showed. She 
glanced wearily toward Miss Collins. 

“T think we can,” she half sobbed. 
“I’m sure we can. The butler gen- 
erally goes out about that time. Singha 
has a pet monkey in the barn. We can 
let it loose. He'll hunt all around for 
“.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Marway, rub- 
bing his hands. “To-morrow is Wednes- 
day. We'll have all day and all of 
Thursday to get enough rebuttal evi- 
dence to stay the execution. The whole 
case rests in the house. What time 
does Scarvan Knight go to the steel 
works ?” 

Eva shrank against the vines as Mar- 
way finished his question. She began 
sinking to her knees. The detective 
reached and ran his arm around her 
waist. He lifted her. Her breath 
fanned his face. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing. It was a fainting 
spell, I guess. I’ve been through so 
much. Did you see Andrew?” 

“Yes. I had a long talk with him. 
I don’t think he killed his brother. I 
don’t believe he’s that kind of a man. 
And I’ve had a lot to do with all sorts 
of men.” 

She flashed him a tearful glance of 


sratitude. Miss Collins stepped from 
£ 


the summerhouse and pointed toward 
the porch. 
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“T must be going,” she said as Tilt 
joined her. “Father will be looking 
forme. We'll attend to getting the two 
servants away from the castle, Mr. 
Marway.” 


“Ves, we'll do that,” whispered Eva. 
“Good night. I must hurry back—to 
him.” 


Marway stood transfixed as the 
woman untwisted the mantilla from her 
head. He leaned and stared at a long, 
red welt which disfigured her cheek. 
It had not been there when he had met 
her at noon. 

“Who did that?” he snapped. 


“A devil! Scarvan did it with a 
whip. I must go back to him.” 
“Good Heaven!” said Marway. “Is 
the man crazy?” 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE FLIGHT. 
HE detective watched the three 
forms vanish in the gloom. He 


heard Miss Collins and Tilt talking 
earnestly to Eva. He crossed the short- 
cut lawn and squeezed through the 
hedge. His way led down the hill to- 
ward the lights of the town. 

Marway had never considered him- 
self a superman in ferreting out crime. 
He had made many mistakes in his life. 
He had one qualification which carried 
him to the topmost rank of latter-day 
operatives. This was a bulldog capac- 
ity for work. 

The details which he had gathered 
in the Knight case were the preliminary 
ones which should point out the answer 
to the murder. The answer was far 
from ready, however. He realized this 
fact as he turned into Main Street and 
started toward the Eagle Hotel. 

The slashing welt on the girl’s cheek 
had brought Scarvan Knight before his 
eyes. There is that in sympathy which 
urges men to go far to help a woman. 
Marway ground his teeth and promised 
himself that he would thwart the mas- 




















ter of the castle if he had to break laws 


to do it. 
The bl acl 


° - e 41 
in tront Ol tne 


was 
: . 
iVanla 


touring car standing 


Penns) | louse 


Fingy sat front seat. Marway 
went by and coughed a low signal. He 
w the chauffeur leap from the run- 
into hotel. 


arted along the 


ning board and the 


O’Kee fe ap] e 
c ide Wi lk. 
There between 


e la 
was a narrow alley 


the Eagle Hotel and a barber shop. 
Into this Marway stepped and waited 
for his assistant. O’Keefe reached the 
alleyway entrance, struck a match, 
glanced up and down the street, and 
then said: 

“Stay right there, chief. You can 
hear me all right?” 

“Yes, go on. What did you do 
about the vest-hole photos?” 

“I got three of them. The light 
wasn’t good or. I'd have got more. 


They’re up in a developing tank.” 
“Where is the actor?” 
9 


“Playing pool with the night clerk. 


“What did Fingy find out?” 
“He seoiel the shack, chief.” 
“What did he find ?” 


sca 


and cats. 
He says it’s a first-class place inside. 
Looks like a gentlet home. An- 
empty bottles around, 


. lot of books and dogs 
nan’s 
drew had a few 
thou 
Unt ‘Golds 1 


paper ? 
“Tingy didn’t find any. 


eal 


ice of a knife or any note 


He made a 
[le told me the place 


pretty good frisk. 


was so small that all he had to do was 
to reach down the chimney and unlock 
the fro nt hapone 8 : 

Marway smiled. ‘“That’s  satisfac- 


tory,” he fr “You get back to the 
hotel and keep your eye on the actor. 
Fill the gasoline tank. Be ready for 
a long trip. I think our bird will fly 
to-night.” 

“What time is 
meet the actor, 


“T don’t know. 


Scarvan coming to 


chief ¢” 


You and Fingy 


say 
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the meeting will be at the Eagle Hotel. 


I’m going there now, and up to my 
room. I'll wait for your signal. It’s 
the third window from the street, one 


flight up, on thi Throw a hand 
@ ! . of 
ful of gravel against the glass if you 


though.” 


side. 


careful, 
d out of 


want me. Be 
O’ Keefe ste] pe 
trance, thrust his 
glanced at the 
walked slowly toward the Pennsylvania 
House. Marway came out and entered 
the Eagle Hotel. He two drum- 
mers sitting near the huge stove in the 
center of the main room. The aged 
proprietor was going over his accounts. 
The “boy” 
eyed Marway with a crabbed glance. 
He en- 


the alley en 
hands into his por kets, 
windows, and then 


Saw 


stood near the register. He 
The detective went upstairs. 
tered his room, after assuring himself 
that number seven was locked and dark. 
The rusty locks of the hotel could 
ea ily be picked, 

He sat 
dropped his 
was time to 


his narrow bed and 
face into his hands. There 
the contents of 
The transom could 


aes on 


in\ estigz ite 


the actor’s room. 
be opened. Charity probably had a 
pass-k <ey to all the doors. 

An hour passed without any signal 
from O'Keefe. Then cautious foot- 


heard in the hall. Planks 
Marway rose from the bed 


steps were 
squeaked. 
and stood ‘in 
He heard 
It closed 
ment echoed through the 

There followed the rattling of fine 
gravel upon his window. Marway went 


er center of his room. 

whispers \ door opened. 
i Voices in loud argu- 

transom. 


to it and glanced out. O’Keefe was 
standing below. He pointed toward 
the street. 


Marway nodded and pulled down the 
blind. 
at the time. 
and opened his door. Peering out into 
the of the hallway he listened. 

The voices in number seven rose and 
fell. Marway distinguished the heavy, 
sonorous tones of the actor. Within 


He struck a match and glanced 
He crossed the rag carpet 
gs I 


eloom 
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them, sounded a lighter voice which was 
always counseling caution. This votce 
was hardly what the detective had ex- 
pected from Scarvan Knight. He 
stepped out through his door and tip- 
toed down the hall. He leaned and 
listened at the keyhole of number seven. 

“And may you be damned!” said the 
actor. “You give me more than one 
thousand! Give it to me, I say! You've 
got it! What do you think I did that 
work for? What do you think I came 
here for? For promises? Don’t I 
know he’s going to swing? Didn’t I 
read the papers? You be damned, I 
say, if you don’t come across with two 
thousand, now!” 

“But I haven’t got it with me,” said 
the other voice. “I’ll have to get it.” 

“Go get it!” 

Marway stiffened to an erect posi- 
tion. He heard the door on the oppo- 
site side of the hall slowly open. Char- 
ity peered out. Her hairless eyelids 
fluttered. She hooked a finger and 
beckoned to him. He crossed the pas- 
sage and entered the room. She closed 
the door softly. A chair stood at one 
side of the doorway. Upon this was 
a folded comforter. 

“Get up there,” said Charity. “You 
can see them. I saw them.” 

Marway took advantage of his ally’s 
preparedness. He climbed on the chair, 
steadied himself, and peered through 
the transom. He saw the actor stalk- 
ing across the floor of the other room. 
Another form came into view. 

The detective had steady nerves. He 
almost lost them, however. The man in 
number seven was a living likeness of 
Andrew Knight. He had the same 
straight eyebrows and mouth. His nose 
was firm. There were lines of dissipa- 
tion or fierce anxiety upon his face. 
They cast grooved shadows across a 
clean-cut countenance. 

Marway leaned until his chin rested 
upon the shelf of the dusty transom. 
He watched Scarvan Knight. He saw 


him draw out a roll of bills and offer 
them to the actor. They were spurned 
with a dramatic gesture. 

Che voices of the men could not be 
heard. Marway was on the point of 
springing down to the floor when Char- 
ity grasped his leg. 

“They’re coming out,” she whispered. 
“They’re going somewhere. Will you 
follow them?” 

Marway drew his face away from 
the transom as the opposite door opened 
and Searvan Knight, followed by the 
actor, stalked out into the hall. Their 
heated voices died at the turn of the 
stairway. 

“Search that room well,” said the de- 
tective. “Go over everything. Get all 
the scraps of paper. Keep them till I 
come back,. Charity.” 

The old woman laid her finger on her 
lips. She nodded in comprehension. 
Marway glided along the hall and tip- 
toed down the stairs. He crossed the 
hotel sitting room and went out into 
the street. 

The twin flaming electrics of the 
black touring car showed just beyond 
the barber shop. O'Keefe was strid- 
ing back and forth like a hound on a 
leash. He sighted Marway and hur- 
ried to his side. 


Q 
it 


“They went east, chief!” he declared. 
“They were in a fast gray runabout. 
Fingly says it’s all of sixty horse-power. 
He says its a cinch, though!” 

Marway glanced keenly up and down 
the street. He pinched O’Keefe’s el- 
bow with assurance. “No use hiding 
matters,” he suggested as he led the 
operative to the open tonneau door of 
the touring car. “No use at all! We'll 
dust up the road and find out where 
the gray car went. Were both men in 
it?” 

“Sure, chief—the bum actor and the 
other fellow.” 

“That’s Scarvan Knight.” 

“He looks it. Heavy boozer, I'd say.” 
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Marway leaned over the front seat 
and said to the waiting chauffeur: 

“Drive like the devil, Fingy. Keep 
that car in sight. I think it went to 
the steel mill.” 

Marway was seated by the sudden 
jerk of the huge automobile. Fingy 
rapidly shifted to fourth speed. He 
stepped on the throttle, narrowly 
missed a corner post, and shot out into 
the night with the rolling white road 
winding beneath the front wheels. 

“Easy,” said Marway over Fingy’s 
shoulder. “We're almost in sight of 
the steel mill. Go by it slowly. Turn 
down a lane and then wait.” 

“There’s the runabout!” exclaimed 
O’Keefe. “See its lights? It’s at the 
side gate to the mill. They pulled into 
an alley.” 

“Go Go on!” said Marway. 
“Make believe we’re joy riders. They 
can’t see who we are in the dark.” 
declared 
There’s 


on! 


“They've gone inside!” 
O'Keefe. 


nobody at the car.” 


“The gate’s open. 


Marway, waited until a narrow cross- 


road showed ahead. He touched 
Fingy’s shoulder. “Go down that,” he 
said. “See, where the signpost is. Go 


down, turn around, and put out all 
lights. We can wait there.” 

Fingy slowed, turned the steering- 
wheel skillfully, and backed down the 
lane. He reached forward and switched 
out all the lights. He stopped the en- 
gine at \ The 
great car stood a full hundred yards 
from the turnpike which ran to Co 
lumbia Junction. 


suggestion. 


Marway’s 


out. He crawled 


over a meadow toward the steel mill. 


O'Keefe sprang 


He came back and whispered : 
sai light in 
I saw men n oving there. 


and see what they are doing, chief 


ront ofhece. 


Shall I go 


Chere’s a the f 


“No. They’re opening the safe—or 
Scarvan Knight is. He’s getting hush 
money for the actor. I think they will 


4C ps 


come this way. I don’t believe they 
going back to town.” 

“Why, chief?” 

“He wants to get rid of that actor. 
There’s no train out of Brunswick un- 
till long after midnight. There will 
be one at Columbia Junction, It is the 
Limited from the West.” 

“Where’s the actor registered from ?” 

“New York.” 

“Then we're right. 
too. Here comes the runabout. 
the lights.” 

The searchlights of the gray car de- 
scribed a great circle in the night. They 
flamed on telegraph poles. They stead- 
ied in the east. The roar of an open 
muffler sounded. The car went by the 
Scarvan bent at the 
steering wheel. The actor crouched be- 
low the windshield. 

“After them, Fingy!” snapped Mar- 
“Hold their light in sight. Don’t 
don’t want to arouse 


are 


You're right, 
See 


signpost. was 


way. 
get too close. | 
their suspicions.’ 

Fingy rolled the car out upon the 
turnpike. He turned it eastward. He 
stepped on the accelerator. The wind 
cut back against Marway’s face. le 
bent and rocked and clutched O’Keefe. 
They were bounced and shaken like 
two dice in a box. At times they 
thought they had gone out of the ton- 
neau altogether. Fingy—in his element 
—was holding the gray runabout in 
sight. 

Marway stood erect and grasped the 
robe-rail at the back of the forward 
He strained his eyes, pulled dowr 
glanced the 


| 
flickering rays of the searchlight Far 
run- 


seat. 
his fedora and ‘neath 
ahead the baleful red 
about’s tail light could be seen. It van- 
i It rode the hills 


lleys. It dis- 


eye of the 
ished and came again. 
and appeared in the va 
appeared suddenly. 
“Look 
“They 


O’Keefe drew a short-barreled auto- 


detective. 


” 


out!’ shouted the 


may be waiting for us. 
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matic. Fingy lifted his foot from the 
pedal. He bent and stared forward. 
“Ah,” said Marway, “we're going to 
miss it. See, there is the Limited pull- 
ing into the junction! See the head- 
light? Hurry Fingy! Hurry! Step on 
it!” 
Marway had a blurred impression of 
a forward surge. He saw the tail-light 
of the runabout. It was standing at 
a station platform. Scarvan Knight 
had assisted the actor to mount the 
rear steps of the train. The long row 
of windows started moving. The en- 
gine whistled. The train pulled out. 
It started tunneling the velvet night. 
The white turnpike ran below the 
station. By this building Fingy shot 
the car, turned, and ran along the rail- 
road embankment. He crouched, with 
both hands gripping the top of the 
steering wheel. He avoided the worst 
of the ruts, and “thank-you-mams,” 
which the thrifty Pennsylvania-Dutch 
farmers had cut across the road to 
shed the water during the rainy season. 
Sidney Marway and O’Keefe caught 
a fleeting glimpse now and then of the 
train they were attempting to overtake. 
It roared with its funnel-cinders burn- 
ing a comet’s tail in the night. It 
crossed bridges with a hollow sound. 
Once it cut through a sleeping town. 
Fingy gained upon the Limited. He 
drew the fast-flying touring car abreast 
of the engine. Marway had a vision of 
a fireman on the steel apron between 
the tender and the locomotive. He saw 
the red glare when the fire door was 
opened. He urged Fingy to greater 
effort with a shout of encouragement. 
The turnpike swung away from the 
embankment. It dipped down a val- 
ley, climbed a hillside and struck 
straight for the track. Marway 
shouted. O’Keefe grasped the ton- 


neau’s side in a desperate grip. The 
auto shot ahead of the engine, crossed 
two shining rails, and started down a 
steep hill, upon which Fingy was forced 


to exercise caution. He shut off the. 


throttle suddenly and retarded the 
spark. 

“We'll make that station!” he called 
back suddenly. 

Marway stared ahead. He saw a red 
semaphore thrust across the right of 
way. A pale yellow light showed be- 
low this signal. The engine whistle 
sounded shrilly. The brakes went on. 
The long train coasted by the touring 
car. It came to a grinding stop at the 
station platform. 

“Get it!” snapped Marway to 
O’Keefe. “Jump out and get that 
train! Follow the actor and wire me. 
Call on Harrington, if you need him, 
Don’t let that fellow out of your sight, 
if you follow him to Boston.” 

O’Keefe was gone on a swift run 
over the road and up the embankment. 
He climbed aboard the baggage car’s 
platform. He moved through the 
smoker. He waved as the train pulled 
out. 

Marway stood in the tonneau and 
stared at the low station. 

“Tie Siding,” he read on a long 
white sign. “It’s an awful place to 
catch a train.” 

“We caught it!” said Fingy, grin- 
ning. “What are your orders, now, 
chief ?” 

“Back to Brunswick. Only take it 
a little easier. I’m all bruises from 
head to foot.” 

Fingy turned the car and started over 
the road that led to the railroad cross- 
ing and the hill. 

Marway sat down and drew a lap 
robe up to his knees. He leaned back 
in a retrospective position. He re- 
viewed matters with a numbed brain. 
He awoke from his reverie. The fast- 
flying countryside seemed like the walls 
of a tunnel. A wet mist cut back to 
his face. 

He finally glanced at his watch. It 
was after twelve o’clock. Scarvan had 
undoubtedly returned to the castle and 











—— 


an 
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placed the runabout in the garage. It 
was too late to accomplish anything im- 
Marway suddenly thought of 
Charity. She had promised by a nod 
to search the actor’s room. There was 
a chance that he had left a clew behind. 

Leaning forward, Marway said to 


portant. 


Fingy: 

“Step on her a little. Get me to 
Brunswick as quickly as you can. I 
want to see what was left in that ac- 
tors room. There’s a chance that 
O’Keefe won’t be back before Thurs- 
That fellow he’s following 
That’s a lot 


day night. 
has two thousand dollars. 
for a ham actor.” 

“What do you think the actor had 
to do with the murder?” asked Fingy 
over his shoulder. 

“T can’t say—except that Scarvan’s 
actions are not those of an innocent 
man.” 

“But how are you going to convict 
him?” 

“By getting together enough facts 
to draw a conclusion. Up to now we 
haven’t enough material to work on. 
My time has been too short.” 

“What’s your theory, chief?” 

Marway lifted his shoulder expres- 


sively. Fingy was driving with one 
hand. He took the furrows in.the road 
by a side twist. He turned and 
grinned. 

“What’s the answer, chief?” he 
asked. 

“Can’t say,” said Marway; “but 


when you take a house which contains 
a Hindu servant, dissipated heir, a 
tool of a butler, and an unfortunate 
woman who is under their power, you 
can safely say that the guilt follows the 
motive. The only possible motive in 
this case was the possession of Jasper 
Knight’s money. Andrew could never 
inherit it. He lost more by Jasper’s 
death than he gained. He was cut off 
in the will.” 

“Isn’t that a motive?” 

“No! Besides, Fingy, Andrew is the 


mildest-mannered man in town. Is it 
natural that he would stab his own 
brother ten times. It took a fiend to 
do that. One stab, yes—in anger! But 
never ten!” 

“The bunch at the garage where [| 
got gas this evening said that Scarvan 
had probably worked his brother, An- 
drew, up to the killing. They seem to 
think he’s a dope fiend of some kind. 
Trust those wise ones around a small- 
town garage to know everything.” 

“They say Andrew is a dope fiend 

“No, chief, the other one. They say 
Scarvan smokes a pipe with the Hindu. 
I wouldn’t be a bit surprised—the way 
he drove to-night.” 

“There might be something in that,” 
admitted Marway relapsing into silence. 

Fingy drove the touring car with all 


Pied 


the skill at his command. The fork 
in the road was reached. He turned 
south and opened up the throttle. The 


eighteen miles to Brunswick were made 
in less than forty minutes. The steel 
mill was passed. 

Marway leaned forward and said: 

“Put me down this side of the Eagle 
Hotel. Nobody will be up at this hour. 
You go on to the garage. Get a sleep 
and have the car ready by eight o’clock. 
We may hear from O’Keefe by then.” 

“Do you think that ham actor com- 
mitted the murder, chief?” 

“No! I think he may know who did. 
He may have furnished a man to take 
the part of Andrew Knight.” 

Fingy shook his head. “That would 
be pretty hard to do,” he said. “He 
might get an actor who looked like 
Knight, but would that actor go in for 
murder?” 

Marway saw the shrewdness of the - 
chauffeur’s deduction. There wasn’t 
one chance in a thousand that a man 
who resembled Andrew Knight could 
be hired for a murder job. 
bination was almost impossible. 

“We'll think it said to 
Fingy. “You may be right. My head’s 


The com- 


over,” he 
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a bit fagged. I need sleep or coffee. 
Stop at the lunch wagon. Let me out 
there. I’ll take one of the suit cases.” 

The auto rolled silently through the 
dreaming, lightless town. Marway 
sprang from the tonneau in front of 
the all-night wagon. He unstrapped a 
suit case and waited until Fingy had 
disappeared in the direction of the gar- 
age, which was on a side street. 

The coffee he ordered braced his 
fagged nerves. Tle lifted the suit case 
and walked briskly to the entrance of 
the Eagle Hotel. The door was locked. 
It took ten minutes to wake the aged 
proprietor. He appeared in his night 
clothes. He held out a candle after 
unlocking the door. He studied Mar- 
way with suspicion. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the detective. 
“Let me in.” 

“Nice hour to be wakin’ folks,” 
growled the hotel keeper. “You drum- 
mers are all alike.” 

Marway smiled and crossed the sit- 
ting room. He felt for the banister 
which led upstairs. He glanced back 
at the top and saw the old man eying 
him, 

“Good night,” he said. 

No answer sounded. Marway tip- 
toed along the narrow hall, struck a 
match, opened his door and went into 
the room. He laid the suit case on the 
chair by the cracked washstand. He 
turned swiftly. 

Charity was framed in the doorway. 
She had waited for him. Her mouth 
was opened in a toothless yawn. Her 
honest face was woebegone and 
streaked with saffron stains. 

“T thought you’d come,” she whis- 
pered as Marway lighted the gas. “I 
sat up for you. I didn’t go home. I 
got something out of that actor’s room 
—two things.” 

“Good,” said Marway. “Sit down, 
Charity, and tell me about it.” 

The chambermaid’ glanced out 
through the door, turned her head to 


right and left, then crossed the rag 
carpet, and slowly sank to the edge of 
the bed. She discreetly pulled her skirt 
down over her shoe tops. She coughed 
hackingly and drew a folded handker- 
chief from her flat bosom. Unwind- 
ing this she laid out on the comfortable 
seven or eight pieces of a torn cabinet 
photograph and the two halves of a 
card, 

Marway picked up the two parts of 
the card and joined the edges. He held 
them to the light. He laid them down 
after glaneing at the backs. 

“Montague Price,’ he said thought- 
fully. “With the Redbird Company. 
Now, what is the Redbird Company, 
Charity ?” 

“Vou be a detective.” 

Marway smiled. “I’m not so sure,” 
he admitted. “I never heard of the 
Redbird Company. There’s a Bluebird 
Company, or play. I saw that. It was 
at a performance of the Bluebird that 
I met Miss Eva Knight.” 

“The Redbird sounds like blood.” 

Marway unconsciously started. He 
glanced around the room. 

“Where did you find that card?” he 
asked as he dropped to his knees and 
began putting together the parts of the 
photograph. 

“Behind the washstand. There was 
a collar button there and some hairpins 
and a piece of ribbon. I think the ac- 
tor threw the card away.” 

“Yes. It’s a clew. It localizes him. 
I thought Montague Price was a sou- 
briquet. It seems not.” 

“He isn’t a soubrette. He’s a man.” 

Marway pushed the pieces of the 
photo into position. There was one 
missing. He glanced at Charity. His 
smile was keen. He turned his head 
to one side. He dragged at his black 
mustache. 

“You're right,” he admitted good- 
naturedly. “He is a man. Now take 


a look at what we have here. There’s 
a part of the neck gone. That’s sug- 
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Perhaps it portends that some- dressed to Scarvan Knight. It’s evi- 


gestive. 
5 . . ry . 
is going to be hanged. Who its 


body 
I haven’t seen him in town.” 


this man? 

Charity twisted her body and stared 
at the photograph. 
the edges of the ] 
and fluttered her 
wrinkles furrowed her 


She smoothed down 
ieces. She squinted 
eyelids. \ 
forehead. 


from the bed and 





series ol 


Suddenly she r¢ 
turned toward the door. “I have seen 
him before,” she whispered fearsomely. 
It is the dead come 

It is the picture 


“T know who it ts. 
back to torment us. 
of Jasper Knight.” 

“Are you sure?” 

Charity drew an ancient shawl over 
her thin shoulders. “I’m sure,” she 
said. “I know it is. The photograph 
don’t look like any that was ever took in 
this town.” 

“No,” Marway said. “No. 


of Jasper 


But is it 

Knight ?” 

“The beard is the 
41 


saine. He was 


same. The eyes 
are the a big man. It 
don’t show in the picture—but he was.’ 


Marway gathered up the pieces of 
the photogr: 


down. He siud 


Ih and arranged them face 
ied the soiled white sur 


face of the back intently. 
“Ah!” he said 
more € 
writing, Charity? 
It’s on three of the pieces.” 
The chambermaid 
after bending over the photo. 
“Not quite,” she admitted. 
ain't what they used to be.” 


uddenly. “We have 
Can you that 
It’s in lead pencil. 


vidence! read 


shook her head 


“My eyes 
<4 “it's 


it Montague 


“Oueer,’ Marway commented. 
o¢ x fy ‘ + 1 sous . s | 
in the same handwriting th: 
Price used on the hotel register down- 


stairs. It’s a question why he wrote 
it across the photograph of Jasper 
Knight.” 
“What does it say, Mr. Marway?” 
“It says: ‘How does this suit you 
“Is that all?” 
“No,” said Marway. “That isn’t all! 


The question, ‘How does this suit you,’ 
in Price’s disguised handwriting, is ad- 


dent that the photo was sent to him, 


or brought to him by the actor. Now 


I wonder why?” 
cocked her head at a busi- 
‘“*Pears to me,’ she 
more evidence 
Shall I go 
look for the missing piece of the photo- 
graph?” 
“Wait till morning, Charity. 
the 
make a 


room. 


Charity 
ne: slike ans le. 
said, “that maybe 
in room 


there’s 


huimoer seven. 


Be sure 
overnight. Then 
the entire 
over. Do 


door is locked 
careful search of 
Turn the carpet 
everything! Look behind the pictures. 
Did you sweep there lately?” 

Charity hung her head. “I 
swept out that room in a week,” she 
admitted. 

Marway laid his hand on her shoul- 
“Now go home 
Does 


station ¢ 


ain't 


der. “Fine!” he said. 
1 ¢ 


and get some sleep. your way 


lead past the railroad 


“IT can go by it.” 

The detective opened the suit case, 
took out a pad of telegraph blanks, and 
He pushed his hat 
handed 


the chambermaid. 


writing. 
head as he 


started 
back on his two 
messages to 
“Here’s some money,” he said, draw- 
a bill from his pocket. “Get these 
messages right off for me. They’re in 
a simple cipher. Tell the operator, if 
he asks, that a drummer 
them. That'll be all.” 
The old woman paused in the door 
the room. She fluttered her 


ng 
1ng 


is sending 


way of 
eyelids. 

“Kind o’ queer about that picture, 
she said. “It wasn’t 
There ain’t no photographer’s name on 
They 


name on the front or the 


took in town. 
alwra , thair 
always got thet 


yack.” 


it anywhere. 


1 


“You're right,’ Marway agreed 





You’re a good sleuth. That photo wa 
made by a professional who didn’t want 


his name on it. I’m going to paste 


together and show it to Eva Knight 
when I go up to the 
She may recognize it. 


> 


castle in the morn- 
; 


ing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE SNAPSHOT. 


IDNEY MARWAY woke in his 

little room at the Eagle Hotel as 

the first rays of the September sun were 

striking along the main street of Bruns- 
wick. 

He sprang to the rag carpet, tossed 
the yellow sheets over the foot of the 
bed, and ducked his head into the 
cracked bowl on the washstand. 

He was careful to see that he had 
the pieces of the photograph in his 
pocket as he set out in search of Fingy. 
None of the town’s was open. 
A sleepy porter was sweeping the side- 
front of the Pennsylvania 


stores 


walk in 
House. 

Marway went on and turned up the 
side street where the black touring car 
was stored. Fingy lay beneath the rear 
axle tightening a band brake. He 
crawled forth with a spanner in his 
hand. 

“Just what I want,” said the detec- 
tive. “T want a kit of tools and some 
greasy overalls. I’m going to be a 
plumber, this morning.” 


“T can fix you out, chief. Anything 
else?” 
“Yes! Some library paste.” 


“How about tire glue?” 

“That’s fine. Get the car out on 
the road where I can work without 
being seen. You better run it up to 
your hotel and bring down the films 
O’Keefe made of the actor. I want to 
compare them.” 

“Hear anything from O’Keefe?” 
asked Fingy as he sprang into the car 
and pressed down on the self-starter. 

“Not yet. It’s too early. I wired 
Harrigan and a Philadelphia party 
early this morning. We'll get results 
about noon. Time is worth a dollar a 
minute now. Andrew Knight is due 


to swing early Friday morning—and 
this is Wednesday.” 
Fingy ran the car out through the 


He drove up to the 
curb near the hotel. He went in and 
came out with the photo-negatives 
which O’Keefe had snapped in the vest- 
pocket camera. 

Taking these, Marway said: 

“Y’m sorry they aren’t prints, but 
we can’t wait for that. Have you got 
the overalls and the tire glue?” 

“Yes, sir. There’s an old pair of 
jumpers and a shirt under the front 
seat.” 

Marway allowed the chauffeur to 
drive him some little distance into the 
country. He ordered the car stopped 
at the side of a road. He worked for 
ten minutes gluing the pieces of the 
photo to a section cut from the side- 
curtains of the car. This was cellu- 
loid and almost transparent. Through 
it he could see the writing on the back 
of the photo. 

“Ever see that fellow?” he asked as 
he finished the picture with the ex- 
ception of the piece out of the neck. 

Fingy shook his head. “TI never did,” 
he admitted. “He’s got a lot of whis- 
kers for a young man.” 

Marway nodded and placed the photo 
beneath his vest. He added grease to 
the glue on his fingers. He dressed him- 
self in the jumpers and the shirt which 
Fingy drew from beneath the front 


garage doors. 


cushion. He examined the auto’s tool 
kit and made a careful selection. The 
largest article was a gasoline torch. 
“You look the part, chief!” said 
Fingy admiringly. “Smear up your 


I can hear you say ‘Ten 


x99 


face a bit. 
dollars for wiping a joint. 

“Tt’ll be worth more than ten, Fingy, 
if we can wipe the stain from Andrew’s 


name. He no more committed that 
murder than I did.” 

“Whom do you suspect?” 

“Scarvan Knight, Montague Price, 


and the Hindu, Singha Mohammed.” 
“All three in it?” 
“JT think so.” 
“But how was it done?” 
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“Tf I knew,” declared Marway, “I'd 
close the affair up. I don’t know. It’s 
a case, Fingy, where eyewitnesses are 
at a discount. Intuition, motive, judg- 
ment—all indicate a frame-up.” 

Marway climbed into the car. He 
pointed toward the hill whereon rose 
the gray outlines of Scarvan Knight’s 
-castled home. : 

“Put me near that, somewhere,” he 
ordered. “Then you go to the Penn- 
sylvania House. Keep the car in readi- 
ness. O’Keefe may be back with news.” 

Fingy drove along the road and 
turned south. He found a wagon trail 
leading over a meadow. He ran the 
radiator of the car close up to a fence. 

“This is as close as I can get, chief,” 
he apologized, “unless you want me to 
lift the fence rails.” 

“No, this will do! Get into town. 
Stay quiet. I'll be along before noon.” 

Marway started climbing the fence. 


He straddled the topmost rail. He 
glanced about. The sun hung two 


hours high above a perfect landscape. 
Barns and trees and farmhouses, all 
were a picture of contentment and rest. 
A soft haze mellowed the sky. 
droned. Birds 

Fingy breathed the country air. He 
filled his lungs. 

“Oh, boy!” 1 


Bees 
twittered. 


e said longingly. “This 
beats the city.” 

Marway nodded. “Better hand me 
an electric flash light,” he said. “TI may 
want to de some prowling up there in 
in your 


Searvan’s Castle. I saw one 


tool kit.” 

Fingy opened the tool box on the 
running-board of the ca He passed 
Marway a small flash light. The de- 
tective thrust it beneath his belt. He 


and commenced 


) 
sprang from the fence a1 
eae : 
walking slowly toward the 


carage and 


the Col- 


barn which marked the rear of 
lins estate. 

A dog barked a 
Marway 


sudden warning. 
went on and found a small 
path which led through the hedge. A 
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shaggy-haired Airedale came up to 
him. Behind the dog was Miss Collins. 
Marway touched his cap as the girl 
stared at his make-up. 


“Why, I didn’t recognize you at 
first!” she exclaimed. “You are so 
changed from last night.” 

“Had to do it, Miss Collins. Scar- 


van Knight may have seen or heard 
about me by this time. We can’t be 
too careful. How are things at the 
castle?” 

Marway set down his tool bag. The 
dog sniffed his shoes, as if at that point 
lay the one flaw in his disguise. He 
glanced at them. They were polished 
by contact with the meadow grass. 

“How are things?” he repeated. 

“Oh, everything is topsy-turvy this 
morning. Scarvan didn’t go to the 
steel plant until after nine. Then Eva 
had the hardest time getting the butler 
to leave ‘the house. gone now. 
She sent him to Columbia for some 
olive oil. She told him there was none 
in Brunswick worth having.” 

“What of Singha?” 

“Billy Tilt is attending to getting 
him away. The monkey is in the barn, 
where it has a sort of cage. He’s go- 
ing to carry it across the meadow and 
hide it in a tree. It ran away once be- 


He’s 


fore. Singha will hunt for it. He'll 
have to go down the hill. Then you 
can look over the castle.” 

“Well planned!” said Marway. “T'll 


wait in the summerhouse. You can tell 
I'll walk up the 
road and she can call me into the house. 
I want to go up the front path and 


measure the di 


Eva to come there. 


stance from where you 
It won’t 
take me ten minutes to reconstruct tl 


ie 
” 


and she stood to the window. 


CT 


rime. 

The girl called the Airedale. She 
hurried the lawn. Marway 
icked up his tool bag and went into 
I ] 4 


across 


the summerhouse. He glanced at his 
watch. He sat down to count the min- 
utes. He drew out the photograph and 
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studied it. He compared the negatives 
O’Keefe had taken with the picture. 
The tiny photos, being black where they 
should have been white, were unsatis- 
factory. He resolved to wait until he 
could have prints made before attempt- 
ing to follow out the clew. 

Miss Collins, followed by Eva, came 
across the lawn. Eva beckoned to the 
detective. 

“Quick!” she said. “The Hindu has 
gone down the hill. He’s searching for 
his monkey. Billy put it in a tree.” 

“Where’s Mr. Tilt now?” asked 
Marway. 

“He’s hiding in the meadow at the 
foot of the hill on the river side. He'll 
give us warning if Singha starts to the 
house.” 

Marway hurried after Eva. She 
turned at the path which led into the 
castle estate and waited there. 

The detective touched his cap. ‘Any 
plumbing to fix, to-day?’ he asked 
smilingly. “Any pipes out of order?” 

“Come right in,” she said as if all 
the neighbors were listening to her. 
“Right this way. Follow me.” 

“Stop,” directed Marway, “when you 
get to the exact spot where you and 
Miss Collins saw the murder.” 

She hesitated, glanced at the porch, 
took one step forward, then backed 
slowly. 

“We were right here,” she whispered. 
“Scarvan and Miss Collins were about 
where you are. I looked through those 
windows and saw Jasper with his hand 
raised. Then Andrew came into view.” 

Marway mentally photographed the 
two windows. The blinds were half 
drawn. Their sills were almost on a 
level with the planks of the porch. 

“All right,” he said. “Let’s go into 
the front room.” 

Eva glanced back. Slie led the way 
up the steps and through the half- 
opened front door. She turned to the 
left and grasped Marway’s arm, 

“This is the room,” she said. “It’s 


almost exactly as Jasper had it on that 
night. His desk was over there.” 

Marway strode through the portiéres, 
He stood in the center of a handsome 
rug. He laid the tool bag at his feet. 
Unconsciously he drew a breath of ad- 
miration. He had never imagined so 
splendid a room in the town of Bruns- 
wick. Its walls were hung with East- 
ern tapestries. Tiny objects of Orien- 
tal art were scattered around on the 
tops of bookcases and cabinets. <A 
double piece of blue ceramic pottery— 
in the form of two elephants—stood 
near the west wall. Couches, divans and 
silk-covered stools were arranged about 
the room. A safe showed at the street 
end. Before this was a heavy teakwood 
desk piled high with papers. 

“Scarvan’s,” explained Eva as she 
saw Marway’s eyes fastened upon the 
desk. “That’s where he does all his 
work at home.” 

“Where was the body found?” 

“Right before that desk. It was cov- 
ered over with a rug when Miss Collins 
and I came into the room.” 

Marway strode to the desk, turned, 
and paced off the distance to the west 
wall. 

“Ten times three,” he said. “That’s 
thirty. You saw the body lying by the 
desk and yet the men—Jasper and An- 
drew—were over here near this double 
elephant when they were fighting.” 

“Yes, they were near the wall. 
The picture you see there was on the 
floor. It had broken on one corner. 
It’s mended now.” 

Marway glanced at a small oil paint- 
ing by Schreyer. He reached and 
tipped it, then allowed it to swing by 
its cord. 

“T see where it’s mended,” he said 
musingly. “They must have knocked 
it down. That should prove that they 
were fighting right here, or at least 
that they struggled near this position. 
Now, Miss Knight, will you go out and 
stand in the exact position you were 
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when you glanced up and saw the fight ? 
Just stand. I'll raise the blinds and see 
if I can see you.” 

Eva glanced at Marway. “Oh, all 
“But please don’t dis- 
turb anything. Scarvan will notice it 
right away. He is uncanny. He knows 
every time I’ve been in this room.” 

She touched her left cheek with a 
finger. Marway saw the mark left 
from Scarvan’s blow. It showed livid. 

“Go out, please,” he said sympatheti- 
cally. “I won’t disturb anything. We 
must hurry.” 

She was gone 
skirts. Marway 
avoided the desk 


right,” she said. 


with a swishing of 
crossed the rug, 
and the papers, and 
raised the blinds. He stepped back 
until he was against the wall. He 
could plainly see Eva standing on the 
walk. He moved his position. She 
raised her arm to her dark hair. He 
moved again. The distance between the 
two windows was than a foot. 
There was no possibility that she had 
been mistaken in stating that she had 
seen the two men fighting on the night 
of the murder. A flashing dagger 


less 


would have been a shining mark. Mar- 
way shook his head perplexedly. 
He realized that he had scant time 


to make an investigation. He stared at 
the wall where the picture hung. It 
was a good background of almost white 
plaster. Two men struggling against 
it would be brought out in clear view 
to any one standing on the front walk. 

Eva Knight appeared. She glanced 
over her shoulder apprehensively. 

“IT am = afraid,’ she whispered. 
“Have you found anything?” 

“No! Don’t be frightened. I haven’t 
left a trace of my visit in this room. 


I want to ask two questions.” 

“What are they?” 

“Have you many photographs in the 
house of Jasper Knight?” 
I don’t believe there are any 
I have a snapshot of him 
taken on the Collins’ lawn.” 


“No. 


large ones. 
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“Let me have it.” 

She started toward the door. 

“Wait,” said Marway drawing out 
the pasted photo which he had hidden 


beneath his 
Miss Knight. 
portrait?” 

Eva took the photo. She glided to 
the front window. She turned it side- 
ways. A pucker of doubt crossed her 
face. Suddenly she nodded. 

“T think it is,” she said. “It looks 
remarkably like him. The beard and 
mustache don’t seem to be trimmed 
quite the same as he wore them. But 
then : 


shirt. ‘Just a moment, 
Is this Jasper Knight’s 


it must be he! 

“Ah,” said Marway, “you are not 
sure.” 

“T’ll get the snapshot I have in my 
room. Then we can compare the two.” 

Marway lifted the tool kit. He 
stepped out into the hall after Eva. 

“Get it,” he said. “I'll look over the 
lower floor of the house while you’re 
gone. I won’t disturb anything.” 

His investigation, made hurriedly, 
revealed nothing of moment. He went 
through the dining room, a conserva- 
tory, a small butler’s pantry, and the 
kitchen. He looked out through the 
back door. A garden showed beyond 
the outlines of a low barn upon which 
was a Tudor clock. Over the garden 
reared the trees which fringed the 
estate. 

Coming back, he made a search of 
ithe room in the front of the house. 
He got down on his knees and examined 
the rug. He tapped the floor for a 
possible trapdoor. He rose, dusted his 
knees, and stared at the great pile of 
businesslike correspondence on Scar- 


van’s desk. Suddenly he thrust out a 


hand and lifted a paper cutter. Its 
handle was inlaid jade. Its edge was 
sharp. 

“A nasty weapon,” he said as Eva 


stepped into the room. “Does he have 
many things like this around, Miss 
Knight?” 
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“Oh, be careful! Don’t move any- 
thing. He will accuse me of disturb- 
ing things. He will strike me.” 

Marway laid the daggerlike paper 
cutter in the exact position he had 
found it. He took the snapshot from 
Eva and went to the light. 

“Umph!” he said. “I think this will 
be satisfactory. May I keep it?” 

“Ves. I have the negative.” 

“Good! This photo—the one I have 
pasted on the celluloid—and the snap- 
shots my assistant O’Keefe took, are 
all links in a slender chain of evidence. 
They are not all of the same man.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Marway?” 

“T shouldn’t raise your hopes too 
high, but the pasted photo is not of 
Jasper Knight. The ears are different 
from the ears in the snapshot you just 
gave me. There is always a difference 
in the lobes of human ears. No two 
men have ears alike. The first photo- 
graph is not of the same man as the 
snapshot.” 

“But, how will that fact help us?” 

Marway glanced around the room. 
“Tt is of immense help,” he said. ““Some- 
body took the trouble to make up as 
Jasper. That man was in town last 
night. He registered at the Eagle Ho- 
tel. He is an actor from the Redbird 
Company. He was hired by Scarvan 
Knight to take the part of Jasper 
Knight.” 

“Why should Scarvan hire him to do 
that ?” 

“T don’t know yet. Come here.” 

Marway moved closer to the window. 
He laid his hand over the pasted photo- 
graph so that only the forehead and 
eyes showed. 

“Study it,” he said. “Forget the 
beard and concentrate on the expres- 


” 


sion about the eyes. That’s always the 
place to look when you're searching for 


a resemblance. Did you ever see this 
man before?” 
Eva Knight puzzled over the upper 
half of the photo. She shook her head. 
“It isn’t jasper Knight’s photo,” 
Marway reminded her. ‘See, the 





brows, are not so straight or the nose 
as clean-cut. It isn’t the same fore- 
head. Try to think if you ever saw 
this man before.”’ 

“T have,” exclaimed Eva. “I have 
seen him. Oh, I know who he is! [ 
didn’t recognize him with the beard.” 

“The beard is false,” said Marway. 
“Where did you ever see him?” 

“He came here to dinner one eve- 
ning. He was with Jasper. He talked 
a long time with Scarvan. They went 
up to the billiard room together.” 

“What was his name?” 

“TI dan’t remember. Scarvan said he 
was a certified accountant from New 
York.” 

“Don’t you think it could be possible 
that he came here to study Jasper— 
that Scarvan brought him for that rea- 
son ?” 

“Tt might be, Mr. Marway.” 

“How long was it before the mur- 
der that this man visited here?” 

“It was about a month.” 

“Ah,” said Marway, “that’s getting 
on nicely. You see, my supposition is 
correct. The actor was brought here 
to make a close-up study of Jasper 
Knight.” 

“But why should Scarvan bring him 
here for that purpose?” 

“T don’t know. But it is a link in 
the chain of evidence which will clear 
Andrew. I am trying to break down 
Searvan’s alibi of being with you and 
Miss Collins when you saw the mur- 
der. If I can prove that he wasn’t 


with you, I think I’ll be able to con- 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, August 12th. Do not forget that the magazine comes out every 
week, and that you will not have long to wait for another 
installment of this serial. 
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[ was a glaring crimson stain 
on a figured Wilton carpet. 
It had a sanguinary glow in 
the bright light of the silent 
room. It was steadily spreading. 
Worming its way through the woven 
meshes as if determined to find an out- 
let and make known its tragic origin, 
it crept nearer and nearer to the closed 
door, then under it and over the low 
sill, forming a small pool on the polished 
flanking the corridor tracker, 
where the glitter of it caught the eye 
of Hobson, a for the several 
adjoining private dining rooms of the 
fashionable Hotel 

Hobson touched it gingerly and found 
his finger wet with blood. He knocked 
on the door, tried vainly to open it, 
and then, with face gone grave, he 
hastened through the long hall, flanked 
on both sides with small private dining 
rooms, and approached the spacious 
main lobby, thronged at that early eve- 
ning hour with wealthy and fashionable 
people. 





floor 
waiter 


Delmore. 


Hugh Denby, an inspector of the city 
police, the chief of the bureau of secret 
criminal investigation, was talking in 
one corner of the lobby with the house 
Stuart, over their 

Ile was a dark, 


detective, James 
after-dinner cigars. 
impressive man of fifty, with more than 
a local reputation for acumen and 
ability. 


“Your argument is very lame, Stuart; 


, 


‘‘Miss Hopedale’s Millions,’’ etc. 
S¢ ume it can’t even hobble to a 
logical c nclusion,” he was_ saying. 


“I’ve delved for thirty years in the 


muckheap of crime and into mysteries 
d and charac 


job, Jimmie, so cleverly 


, <7 Lain " NI — 1, 
ot every kKIn ter. NO Crook 
ever pulls off a 
that 


no trail by which a keen detective may 


he leaves no clew to his identity, 
run him down.” 

“Rats!” said 
“Why, then, do so many escape? 


Stuart derisively. 


Why 


aren’t they caught and punished?” 
“Incapability, lack of discernment, of 

deductive art, or of other qualities on 

the part of the detective, is the chief 


cause.” 
“Nonsense there 
Denby, that refute your 


! are cou 
cases, 
tion.” 
“Not in my experience.” 
“You'd better knock wood,” 
dryly advised. “You are 
clever, Denby, I’ll admit; but 


Stuart 
and 


you also 


keen 


are rather conceited. You'll tackle a 
case some day, mark me, in which the 
crook leaves no clew to his identity, 


no trail by which he can be rounded 


up.” 

‘Never! It can’t be done,” Denby 
still insisted. ‘The devi’ always leaves 
a gap or an inadvertent track of his 


be 


distorted by sur- 


cloven hoofs. They may obscure, 
buried ocean-deep, 01 
rounding circumstances and seeming in- 
congruities, but they are always there, 
| 


Jimmie, and may be ferreted out. Take 
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for example But who is that 
stylish, handsome girl now going to the 
main dining room?” Denby digressed. 
“She just came in with the young man 
in evening dress.” 

“That’s Claire Venner and_ her 
brother,” Stuart informed him. “Old 
Knickerbocker stock and very wealthy. 
She’s extremely aristocratic.” 

“She looks it,” said Denby senten- 
tiously. “My, but she’s handsome!” 

“T wonder David Pelham isn’t with 
her. They frequently dine here.” 

“The banker?” 

“Yes. Their engagement was re- 
cently announced. I’ve been told, how- 
ever, that though Pelham is really a 
very fine fellow, Miss Venner 

“Beg pardon, sir.” Hobson  ap- 
proached just then. “There’s some- 
thing wrong, Mr. Stuart, in one of 
the private dining rooms. The door is 
locked, and I found blood near the sill. 
It looks “ 

“Not too loud, my man,” Denby 
cautioned, as both detectives arose. 
“Make no stir over it. I'll go with you, 
Jimmie, in case——” 

“It’s a test case?” queried Stuart 
pointedly. “Remember my prediction. 
Who has the room, Hobson?” he in- 
quired, as they accompanied him, 

“A lady engaged it yesterday after- 
noon,” Hobson reported. “She tipped 
me five dollars to reserve it for her 
at seven last evening, saying she did 
not want to register. She came alone 
at that hour, but ordered only some 
wine and cake served for two.” 

“Did you see her companion?” 

“Only when he entered a little later. 
She had told me to keep out of the 
room, as they wanted to talk business 
and not be interrupted. They remained 
about an hour. I did not see the man 
go out, but I found the woman alone 
when she rang for me. Then she gave 
me another five, sir, and told me to 
reserve the room again this evening. 











She said she must have the same room 
and at the same hour.” 

“Do you know her?” asked Denby, 
after listening intently. 

“No, sir,” said Hobson. “I’ve not 
seen her face, except through a blue 
veil. She kept it on even while giving 
me her order. She came alone to-night, 
as before, and gave me the same orders, 
The same man joined her more than 
half an hour ago. He came in the side 
door from Tremont Street, instead of 
through the office, and seemed anxious 
to avoid being seen.” 

“How old a man? What type?” 

“Around thirty, tall and slender, sir, 
with a dark beard. I supposed they 
still were in the room until I saw this 
blood and found the door locked.” 

“Tt’s blood, Stuart, sure enough,” 
Denby gazed at it, then tried to peer 
through the keyhole. “The key is gone. 
The inner dust plate is down, however, 
and I can see nothing. Bring a pass- 
key, Hobson, from the office.” 

“Wait! I have one.” Stuart whipped 
out a ring of keys. “Half a minute, 
Denby, and I’ll open it.” 

Two other waiters approached. A 
stylish couple leaving one of the private 
dining rooms lingered to learn what 
occurred. Gay laughter sounded from 
another. The orchestra in the main 
dining room could be plainly heard. 
The music, the lights, the chatter of 
voices, the stir of fashionable people 
in the office and the near halls—all 
was in vivid contrast with the scene 
in the room hurriedly opened by the 
house detective. 

It was brightly lighted. On the table 
were wine, cake and fruit served for 
two. On one of the chairs were a pair 
of kid gloves, a blue veil and a small 
hand bag, those of the lifeless girl on 
the floor. She was lying near the door, 
a finely-formed, richly-clad_ girl of 
twenty-two. Her hat was on the floor. 
Her coat was unbuttoned, her lace 
waist torn open, exposing her throat 
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and breast, wet with blood from a 
ghastly wound in her neck, a gash that 
had completely severed the jugular vein. 
Near her lay a fruit knife, evidently 
one seized from the table to commit 
the dreadful deed. Her left hand still 
was clutching a large black silk hand- 
kerchief, partly folded and stained red. 
Stuart gasped, while 
sudden 


She" 


“Great guns!” 
others with a 
“She’s been murdered. 

“Wait! Not too fast, Jimmie.” 

Denby restrained him from entering 
saw 


shrank horror. 


and quickly closed the door. He 
that the girl was dead, that her assassin 
had fled, and he thought valuable in- 
formation might be lost if he did not 
question occupants of the adjoining 
rooms before they could depart. At 
the door of one directly opposite, more- 
over, a stalwart, middle-aged man had 
appeared, had from his 
dinner and was wiping his mouth and 


who arisen 
beard with a napkin. 

How shocking!” he ex- 
when he had a 
momentary the tragic scene. 
“T thought I heard a scream from that 
while ago,” he added, gazing 
through his large, shell-rimmed spec- 
tacles at the two detectives. 

Denby quickly 


Heavens! 
claimed, shuddering 
view of 


room a 


“How long ago? 
questioned. 

“About half an hour.” 

“Why didn’t you look into it, or tell 
the waiter, if you heard ——” 

“IT wasn’t sure what I heard,” the 
man in shell spectacles interrupted 
curtly, resenting the detective’s brusque 
ness. “It been a scream 
sudden sur- 
tell? I didn’t 
murder had been committed. 
it, in fact,’ 


his broad 


might have 
of laughter or derision or 
prise. How could ] 
suppose <¢ 
no more about 
he added, 


shoulders. 


[ thought 


1 ; 
Snriuge?7} or 
nrugging 


“Did your companion hear it 
Oh, I see’—Denby 


room—"‘you are dining alone.” 


glanced into the 


“T was expecting a friend, but she 


disappointed me.” 


“Did you hear any other disturb- 
ance?’ Denby eyed him more intently. 
“{ did not. [ heard what was just 


said out here, however, so I arose to 
see what was wrong, and to teil you 
If I’m wanted later 
My 
name is Graham. I’m known here.” 
Detective Denby thanked him with 
a nod. He decided that persons in 
other rooms could impart nothing, if 


about the scream. 
as a witness, I can be easily found. 


one so near had heard no struggle, no 
fall, and he turned abruptly to Hobson. 

“Bring the house physician, but say 
nothing to others at present,’ he com- 
manded quietly. “Now, Jimmie, we'll 
look into this.” 


“Took into it!’ Stuart entered with 


him and closed the door. “No need 
Denby, to look very deep. It’s all on 
the surface—a brutal murder com- 


mitted by the man who lured her here.” 

“She wasn’t lured,” Denby - said 
bluntly. ‘She twice engaged the room, 
tipped Hobson liberally, and all she 
said shows that she acted voluntarily. 
The whole business points to something 
under the surface. Why did she twice 
meet the man and insist on having the 
same room? Why didn’t she want to 
Why was she close veiled, 
even when giving Hobson her orders? 


register? 


To hide her identity, of course, and—— 
Stop a bit!” 

Denby, observing it, had hastened to 
open the handbag lying on a chair. It 
contained a small sum of money, a 
handkerchief, a dainty vanity box, and 
the latter 
engraved: 


a chased-gold cardcase. In 
were several cards, each 
“Miss Pauline Fenton.” 

“Pauline Fenton!” Stuart exclaimed, 
upon seeing the name. “The popular 
singer! The comic opera star! Is it 
possible?” 

‘I’m not surprised.” Denby glanced 
again at her drawn face. “I thought I 


recognized her. I heard three days 
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ago that she had just returned from 


London, where she’s been playing for 


two years,” 
“But who was the man? Why the 


murder? What was the motive? Not 





robbery, Denby, surely, or he would 
have taken her rings and pearls! It’ 


a hundred to one he was in disguise an 
had the crime carefully planned. He 
certainly appears to have left no trail, no 
clew to his identity. You claim, never- 
theless, that they always exist and may 
be ferreted out,’ Stuart reminded him. 
“Find them, then, and show me. You 
say you never have met your Waterloo.” 

Denby did not reply. The taunt 
piqued him. He could have felt no 
sharper spur to solving the mystery. 

Turning abruptly he examined the 
window. It was securely fastened. It 
overlooked a narrow paved alley lead- 

the rear of 
the house. He could see nothing in the 
outer darkness. 1 the win- 
dow, nevertheless, and briefly examined 
the stone sill. 

“He didn’t go that way,” Stuart 
declared, watching him. “He couldn’t 
have fastened the window. He went 
as he came, Denby; locked the door and 
took the key to delay the discovery of 
the murder.” 

“Quite likely,” Denby allowed. He 
relocked the window and drew down 
the roller shade, then began a closer 
inspection of the murdered girl. “She 
was killed with a knife taken from the 
table,” he remarked, pointing to it. 
‘That doesn’t indicate that the job was 
carefully planned. The man would, 


in that case, have been provided with a 


ing from the side street to 


He opene 


weapon.” 

“That’s an insignificant point. He 
may have preferred to use this one. It 
would have been safer to do so,” 
Stuart argued. “Robbery was not the 
motive, or he would have taken her 
jewels.” 

“Don’t be so sure of it.” 
frowned perplexedly. 


Denby 


“He may have 


been more discerning than you. These 
are not pearls. They are only imita- 
tions.” He had lifted the stained string 


of gems from the girl’s neck. 
“Imitation, eh?” Stuart crouched te 
of 


“Are you sure of it: 
“Absolutely. Her diamonds, too, are 





>,’ Denby added, as he ex- 
‘r rings. ‘These, at least, are 


significant points. It’s not like a girl 
her type and vocatien, who has been 


receiving a larg 





e salary, to be wearing 
phony jewels.” 

“That's true.’  Stiart 
“What do you make of it?” 

“T can’t say at present. Notice this 
handkerchief and how it’s folded.” 
Denby drew the large black silk hand- 
kerchief from the girl’s hand. “It’s 
folded cornerwise, so as to make a 
long bandage, as 1f the rascal intended 
to tie her, or bind it over her mouth. 
She evidently seized it when he 


attempted to do so, and then he stabbed 


admitted. 





her, instead, in order to silence her.” 


“That certainly looks reasonable,” 








Stuart agreed. 

“Here's the mark of a thumb on the 
left side of her neck, showing that he 
throttled her. Make sure it’s not 
touched. The print may be valuable.” 
Denby was inspecting it closely with a 
lens. “I think it will Stop a 
moment !”’ 

He rose abruptly and with his lens 


began to inspect the two wineglasses 


show— 


1 


on the table, also the partly emptied 
bottle, all the while with a steadily in- 
creasing frown. He still was so en- 
gaged when the hotel manager and the 
house physician hurriedly entered. He 
at once set down the bottle and turned 
quickly to the detective. 
“i - 1 . ” ° 
“Look after these, Stuart,” he said 
a bit hurriedly. “There are finger 
prints on all of them. Make sure the 


marks are not obliterated. ITIl return 
a little later.” 
Denby did not wait for an answer, 


nor explain his abrupt departure. He 
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turned sharply on his heel and left the 
The door of that directly op- 
The man who 
His 


room. 
posite was wide open. 
was dining alone had departed. 
soiled dishes had been removed. 

For half a second Denby hesitated. 
There was an ugly gleam in his eyes. 
He appeared a bit uncertain as to the 
best course to pursue. Through the 
throng that had gathered in the hall 
he again caught sight of Claire Venner, 
her stately figure and remarkably hand- 
some face. It looked pale now in the 
glare of light. Obviously she had heard 
of the murder, 

Detective Denby turned into the side 
hall. Without another glance in any 
direction except straight ahead he 
strode out to the street, through the 
door by which Pauline Fenton’s un- 


known assassin was said to have 
entered. There was a string of cabs 
and motor cars at the curbing. Denby 


questioned none of the drivers, how- 
ever, but walked rapidly up the street 
about fifty yards, when he met a patrol- 
man. 

“One moment, Cassidy,” said he 
stopping him. “A murder was com- 
mitted in the Delmore an hour ago. 
The assassin may have had a motor 
car. Did you happen to see one with 
no driver, or occupant, standing near 
here about that time?” 

“I did, sir,” said Cassidy quickly. 
“But it wasn’t on the street. It was run 
about ten feet into Morley Court, sir, 
just above here.” 

“Do you know its number?” 

“T don’t, sir. It was dark in the 
court, and I supposed it was all right 
for the car to be there. It was there 
last night, too, for about an hour after 
seven o'clock. I saw it twice when 
passing the court.” 

“Ever seen it there before?’ Denby’s 
eyes were brighter, 

“Never, sir.” 

“What kind of car? 
the name?” 


Do you know 


“I don’t, sir.” Cassidy shook his 
head. “But it was a coupé, I’m sure, 
with a rounded back and a sort of 
molasses-candy color.” 

“A Cadmus, then, without a doubt,” 
said Denby. ‘No other car would an- 
swer that description. There are not 
many in use here. Step into the Del- 
more, Cassidy, in case the house de- 
tective needs you, but don’t say you’ve 
seen me. His name is Stuart. He’s 
looking for a clew,” he dryly added, as 
the patrolman touched his helmet and 
hurried away. 

The detective glanced at his watch. 
It was eight o’clock. He hailed a taxi- 
cab and arrived five minutes later at 
the local headquarters of the Cadmus 
car, where he made himself known to 
Manager Flint. 

“How many of your coupé cars are 
there in town?” he then inquired. 

“About forty,” Flint informed him. 

“Got a list of the owners, or the 
original buyers?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Let me see it,” said Denby abruptly. 
“T’m in haste.” 

It took him about three minutes to 
find in the list the name of one man 
thought worthy of his immediate at- 
tention. 

It was that of the man mentioned 
by the house detective, a wealthy young 
banker, prominent in financial and 
social circles—Mr, David Pelham. 


II, 


Detective Denby was letting no grass 
grow under his feet. Only twenty 
minutes had passed when he approached 
the magnificent home of Mr. David 
Pelham, with whom he was slightly 
acquainted. He had dismissed his taxi- 
cab. Instead of ringing immediately, 
he stole into the attractive grounds and 
peered into the brightly lighted library, 
where he discovered Mr. Pelham alone, 


a tall, handsome man of thirty. He was 
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seated near the fireplace and was tossing 
some torn letters into the flames. 

Denby smiled a bit grimly. He won- 
dered how the house detective at the 
Delmore was progressing. An elderly 
butler presently answered the bell, but 
the detective did not stand upon cere- 
mony. He waved the servant aside, 
remarking that he was expected, and 
then he strode through the handsome 
hall and entered the library. 

“Don’t rise, Mr. Pelham,” he said, 
checking the astonished banker with 
a gesture. “I want to see you on a bit 
of business.” 

“Well, you’re about the last man, In- 
spector Denby, whom I would have 
expected to see,” Pelham replied. “I’m 
no less pleased, however—assuming, of 
course, that you’re not after me pro- 
fessionally,” he ended affably, though 
the jest appeared a bit forced. 

“There’s no occasion for that, is 
there?” Denby smiled, but eyed him 
keenly. 

“T know of none.” 
him to a chair. “What can 
you rr 

“You’re not too busy?” 

“Not busy at all. I’m only burning 
a few letters.” 

“Not old love letters, Mr. Pelham, 
I hope.” Denby closed the door and 
sat down nearly in front of him. “I’ve 
heard that brings one bad luck.” 

“Whoever told you that, Denby, put 
the cart before the horse,’ Pelham 
pointedly responded. ‘The bad luck’s 
not in the burning, but in the writing of 
them, if inspired by too fervid and 
foolish an 
sometimes seeks expression, you know, 
in letters of fire. There, thank Heaven, 
goes the last one!” 
feeling, as he tossed the crumpled sheet 


Pelham waved 


I do for 


affection. loolish love 


he added with some 


into the flames. 

“T understand.” Denby made no move 
to prevent him, but his voice hardened 
“Tt’s not always easy to re- 
letters. I know of cases, 


slightly. 
cover such 


Pelham, in which the sender killed the 
recipient in order to get them.” 

“Quite likely.” Pelham eyed him 
more intently. “It’s a part of your 
business, I suppose, to know of such 
cases. But what’s your business with 
me?” he asked more seriously. 

“Two matters,” said Denby. “One 
relates to a young lady who returned 
from London three days ago, and with 
whom, I happen to know, you were 
quite friendly before she went to Eng- 
land. I refer to Pauline Fenton.” 

“You’re entirely wrong, Denby.” 
Pelham flushed a bit resentfully while 
the detective was speaking. “I ended 
that foolish infatuation weeks before 
she went to London. That was two 
years ago. I have had no relations with 


her, no correspondence, since that 
time.” 
“Did you know she had returned?” 
“T read a newspaper item to that 
effect.” 
“But you have not seen her?” 
“Certainly not!” Pelham said em- 
phatically. “I would not consent to 
see her, Denby, under any circum- 


stances.” 

“You cannot, in that case, give me 
the information I want,” said the de- 
tective. “The other matter, Mr. 
Pelham, relates to your Cadmus car. 
It was seen in Morley Court the past 
two evenings, where it stood longer than 
the city ordinance permits.” 

“My car?” Pelham’s color waned per- 


ceptibly. “Not in Morley Court. 
There must be some mistake. Who 
says it was my car?” 

“T do,” said Denby shortly. “One 


reason why I say so, Pelham, is because 
Pauline Fenton had an interview both 
evenings with a man who joined her 
ate dining room in the Hotel 


in a priv 
Delmore, while the car was in Morley 
Court. That led me to think, Pelham, 


’ 


that you were the man.’ 


“Nonsense!” Pelham protested. 


“You are mistaken, Denby ; wholly mis- 




















The very idea is absurd. Met 
Certainly 


taken. is ab 
her in the Delmore to-night ? 


? 
not! 
“That’s all there is to it, then. 
Denby glanced at the banker’s hands, 
then at the library table near which they 
were There la 


seated. was a square gla 
paper weight on it, 


ate) 
“Your word is 
sufficient, Mr. Pelham, of rse,” he 
suavely added. “It must been 
some other man, who also owns a Cad- 
mus car and—may I look at that paper 
weight?” 

Peilham’s fine face had taken on a 
look of relief. As if he was very will- 
ing to change the subject, he took the 
paper weight from the table and gave 
it to the detective. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “Why not?” 

Detective Denby did not respond im- 
mediately. He drew his lens from his 
pocket and briefly inspected the polished 
surface of the glass. 

“One’s fingers, Pelham, particularly 
when damp with perspiration, leave a 
very discernible print on glass,” he 
marked, as he eyed him more sharply. 
“T have examined others this evening. 
You have not told me the truth. You 
had better do so. There is nothing for 
you, absolutely ngthing, in a persistent 
denial. For I have your finger prints, 
Pelham, both on the bottle and your 
wineglass, handled while you talked 
with Pauline Fenton this evening.” 

David Pelham had watched him with- 
out speaking. He had anticipated wha 
was coming, but too late to prevent it, 
and his paleness of the past few mo- 
ments was dispelled by a hot flush of 
resentment. 

“Denby, you’re an infernal trickster,” 
he said angrily. “What do you mean 
by coming here on such a mission, and 
by trapping me in a lie? I admit I was 
the man. But I had a perfect right to 
meet that woman if so inclined. Why 
do you butt into it? \ ‘hy “ 

“Because I want to know why you 
met her,” Denby cut in a bit sternly. 
5U ps 
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“Why did you go there in disguise; as 
if with some knavish design? That’s 


Datta 


not like you, Pelham. It’s wholly un- 
like you. What was the reason for 
sucn secrecy cr” 

“T’ll not inform you,” Pelham de- 
clared, still frowning darkly. “I can- 
not inform you, in fact, for I am 
pledged to secrecy Besides, Denby, it’s 
none of your business. If you-——” 


“Stop a moment!” Denby lurched 
placed a finger on the 
banker’s knee. “If I didn’t know you 
fairly well, Pelham, and that ordinarily 
say 
nothing of knowing a thing or two more 
about this matter, you now would be in 
a very serious situation,’ he said im- 
pressively. “Let me tell you some- 
thing: Pauline Fenton was murdered 
this evening in the room in which you 
met her.” 

“Murdered! Pauline Fenton!” 

Pelham’s voice seemed to die in his 
throat. He stared at Denby’s strong, 
clean-cut face as if dumfounded, as if 
unable to believe him in spite of all that 
had preceded his disclosure. Every 
vestige of had left Pelham’s 
cheeks. He was as ghastly white as if 
touched by the hand of Death. 

“Now, Pelham, you see why I have 
butted into this matter.” Denby drew 
back again and straighiened up in his 
chair. ‘Pauline Fenton was murdered, 
her throat cut, and she was found dead 
on the dining-room floor less than an 
hour ago. It’s up to you to tell me the 
truth. Nothing else will serve you. 
What do you know about the murder?” 

“IT know nothing about it.’ Pelham 
pulled himself together with an effort. 
“Absolutely nothing, Denby, on my 
Am I suspected of the crime?” 
he asked huskily. 

“Suspected of it! 
Denby demanded. 


forward and 


you’re as square as a brick, to 


color 


word. 


Are you sane?” 
“Don’t you think 
the circumstances and own con- 
duct warrant suspicion?” 

“Yes, I do,” Pelham admitted more 


your 
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calmly. ‘But I know nothing about it. 
Miss Fenton was all right when I left 
her.” 

“What time was that?” 

“Very soon after seven o’clock. I 
was with her less than ten minutes this 
evening.” 

“Such a deed may be done in five,” 
Denby bluntly declared. “Why were 
you with her?” . 

“T cannot tell you,” Pelham objected. 
“There are circumstances which make 
it impossible for me to explain.” 

“Wait!’ Denby lurched forward 
again, stern and threatening. “There 
can be no circumstances worse than 
those involving you. Understand one 
thing, Pelham, right now. Unless you 
come across with the truth, you are in 
a fair way to go to the electric chair. 
Some man, either you or another killed 
this girl. I’m out to get him. I want 
the man and the motive for the crime. 
If you can’t aid me, or won’t, it’s you 
for jail—and all that may follow!” 

David Pelham did not reply for a 
moment. He still was very pale. Per- 
spiration stood in glistening drops on his 
neck and brow. 

“T really cannot do it, Denby—not 
honorably,” he said at length. “I see 
now what I am up against, of course, 
and how strong a case against me might 
be made; but, aside from all that, I’m 
in a very singular and harrowing posi- 
tion. I’m pledged to secrecy. I have 
made a promise, Denby, which I don’t 
feel that I can break. Others are in- 
volved who-——” 

“Hang others!” retorted Denby 
forcibly. “Your own life may be at 
stake. You can safely confide in me. 
I'll receive in strict confidence 

“Stop a moment!” Pelham’s drawn 
face seemed less tense. “I know, 





Denby, you are a man of your word. 
Will you promise not to reveal what 
I tell you, or to make use of it in any 
way against another?” 

“Against another—certainly !” Denby 


quickly agreed. “I want only to get 
the man who killed this girl. I’ll make 
no other use of your disclosures.” 

“Tli tell you, Denby, in that case.” 

“Make it as brief as possible,” said 
the detective. “Give me the essential 
points.” 

“Briefly, then, I am engaged to a very 
beautiful and accomplished society girl, 
to whom I am wholly devoted. She has 
a deucedly jealous disposition, however, 
and has heard of my former relations 
with Pauline Fenton. I think she would 
break our engagement, Denby, if she 
were to suspect that I had renewed 
them. That is why I took the precau- 
tion to meet Pauline Fenton in disguise, 
and to run my car into Morley Court, 
where I] thought it would not be 
noticed.” 

“T’ve got that,” said Denby. “But 
why did you meet the girl on two suc- 
cessive evenings? 

“Well, it was almost equivalent to 
blackmail,” Pelham declared. ‘She 
telephoned to me yesterday morning 
and asked me if she might call at my 
banking office. I refused, of course, 
and for a time insisted that I would 
not sce her. She pleaded so piteously, 
however, stating that it was a case of 
life or death, that I finally consented, 
in consideration of our past friendship, 
to meet her secretiy. She made all of 
the arrangements, and later telephoned 
the number of the private dining room 
where I joined her last evening.” 

“What did she want?” Denby asked 
bluntly. 

“Twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Whew! Not a very modest de- 
mand. Why did she want it?” 

“She at first refused to tell me,” 
Pelham resumed. “She appeared in 
such deep distress, however, and 
pleaded so piteously, to say nothing of 
threatening to send all of my old love 
letters to Miss Venner, that I finally 
consented to lend her the money.” 

“Lend it, eh?” queried Denby deri- 

















sively. “Why, man alive, she had 

threatened to blackmail you! Do you 

suppose for a moment that such a girl 
would hay S re} aid ihe loan?” 

“TJ think so. ‘Give tl devil his 

due,’ ” said Pelham gravely. “She 
1 


had raised a thousand dollars 
on her diamonds, and had paste imita- 
tions set in her rings, in order that her 
mother, who is an invalid and to whom 
— devoted, might 
She had a rope of pearls, too, 
twenty thousand dollars, 
reason had obtained 
them, in order to 
collateral. She 
taking and 


to die suddenly, 


already 


she was suspect 
nothing. 
worth nearly 
and for the 
a cheap imitation of 
give me the genuine 
insisted upon my 

begged me, if 
to sell them for the amount of the loan, 
or as much as possible, and never reveal 


same 


them, 


she were 


the transaction. What could I rail 
Pelham demanded, with feelin 
“What would any man have rig 
Denby, who had been as friendly with 


ed myself to 
Denby, both 


confidence in me, 


I pledg« 


‘ning, 


her in the past? 
secrecy, 
from gratitude and 
she told me the cause of her distress. 
“You must confide it to Denby 
‘The circumstances not only 
warrant it, but make it imperative. I 
have given you my word, Pelham ; sO 
out with it. What was the cause?” 
ler only brother, the pride and 
favorite of their invalid mother, is a 
teller in the Acme Trust Company. He 
has been stealing and gambling. He is 
in his accounts over twenty thou- 
sand dollars. On the day she arrived 
home, Pauline Fenton caught him at- 
tempting suicide, and he then told 


and this ev 
A: 


ne 
me, 


insisted. 





short 


of his crime.” 
“H’m, I see!” 
bit closer. 


Denby’s brows knit a 


“In order to save him and their 


family name, and for the sak 


of their 
mother, she promised to get the money 
Pelham con- 
him where 


Her 


for him to square himself,” 
tinued. “She did not tell 


she expected to get it. jewels 
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were not quite worth the needed 
amount, so she resolved to appeal to me, 
and 
infernal letters. 


Denby, 


if necessary, coerce me with those 
Only a blasted fool, 

letters as I wrote to 

her when ler the spell of in- 
fatuation for her. I received them 
I was burning them 


writes uci 


I was un 


from her to-night. 


when you-—” 

“Stop a moment!” said Denby, with 
sudden, startling earnestness. “Do you 
nean, Pelham, that you met the girl 


again to-night only in order to complete 
the business agreed upon last evening?” 
“Certainly.” Pelham stared at hina, 
wondering at the change in his tone. 
“For no other reason, Denby, on my 
word.” 
“Did you give her a check or cash?” 
h, Denby, of course 
incur exposure throu 





gh acheck. I gave 
her twenty thousand dollars. in cash. 


The money was in two packages of 
hundred-dollar bank 
“And her pearls 


ked in my 


notes.” 

where are they?” 
desk in the alcove. 
a batts: enough!” Denby sprang up 
hurriedly. All his detective instinct 
» have sud idenly concentrated 
“T’ve got it now— 
The girl was 
There 
in the 
the crook won’t 
he keenly rea- 
your business 
with ti and 
has you under his heel. 
that! I can be seen 
that, if 
the cur- 






uming eyes. 
the motive for the « 
murdered for the 
person, 
Take it from me, too, 
he content with that,” 
“He knew of 
with her, your compact 
he’ll think he 
But enough of 
from outside. I must prevent 
No, no, don’t draw 


‘rime. 
money. 
none 


Vas 


none on her room. 


soned. 


possible. 


tains! I want you be seen. Come 
this way; the portiére will hide me!” 
Denby seized the astonished banker by 
the arm and drew him into the alcove. 


“Now, Pelham, listen to me and do what 

JT direct.” 
Just what 

mind, what he 


had in 
antici- 


Detective Denby 
now shrewdly 


’ 
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pated, and what directions he gave to 
his companion, appeared about twelve 
minutes later—only two hours after the 
killing of Pauline Fenton. 

David Pelham was reading a news- 
paper, apparently alone in his library, 
when the door bell rang, and the butler 
presently announced: “Mr. Greeley.” 

He was a large man, broad should- 
ered, wearing a soft hat, and enveloped 
in a long overcoat, a man with a big 
black mustache, who in due time was 
ushered into the library. He glanced 
after the departing butler, and then 
coolly closed the door. 

“With your permission, sir, as my 
business is private,” he remarked, while 
the banker regarded him inquiringly. 

“T do not place you, Mr. Greeley,” 
Pelham replied, laying aside the news- 
paper. “Take a seat. What is your 
private business with me?” 

“Any one likely to hear us?” Greeley 
questioned, glancing around. 

“Not at all,” Pelham assured him. 
“T am alone here this evening.” 

“Good enough. I’m watching out for 
you, though—not myself,” said Greeley, 
with sinister significance, as he took the 
chair the detective had vacated. “It’s 
about a girl who was murdered in the 
Hotel Delmore two hours ago.” 

“Girl—murdered! You———” 

“Now, sir, don’t be frightened, or go 
up into the air!” Greeley leaned for- 
ward assuringly. “You're not in dan- 
ger. The guns ain’t wise to anything. 
The dicks will never suspect you, Mr. 
Pelham, unless I expose you. I’ve been 
nosing around there since the crime, 
and I know what I’m saying. I hap- 
pened to see you leaving that room, 
and I knew you, for all you wore a 
beard. But I’m not a squealer, mind 
you, J——” 

“What do you mean? What 





“Oh, don’t question or argue!” 
Greeley interrupted, half snarling. “I 
mean all I say. I’ve heard since the 
murder that the girl’s wearing phony 


pearls. She had a rope of real ones, 
and I know that you’ve got them. You 
come across to me with them, and I'll 
keep my mouth shut. If you don’t 
hand them over at once, Pelham, I'll 
blow the whole business. TI’ll tell the 
police you were with the girl, that you 
did the job, and that——” He broke 
off, as if suddenly struck dumb. 

Detective Denby had approached 
from the alcove. 

“It really won’t be necessary, Mr. 
Greeley, for you to tell the police,” he 
said complacently. 

“Oh!” Greeley gasped, then recov- 
ered himself with a violent effort. “I’m 
too late, eh?” 

“Not at all,” said Denby, with grim 
dryness. “You're just in time.” 

“You’ve got your man, eh?” Greeley 
queried, now with extraordinary com- 
posure. ‘Well, you can’t blame me for 
using what I’ve seen and heard, nor 
for trying to put this over. You police 
dicks aren’t above graft, you know, 
when——” 

“Oh, I’m not blaming you,” Denby 
interrupted, standing a few feet in front 
of him. “Asa matter of fact, however, 
I have not seriously suspected Mr. 
Pelham from the first.” 

“Good heavens!” Pelham exclaimed. 
“Ts that true, Denby?” 

“Quite so,” said the detective. “For 
I found on the girl’s neck the mark of 
a thumb much larger than the prints 
discovered on the wineglasses and the 
bottle. It convinced me that there had 
been another man in the room, a much 
larger man than you are. I had seen 
such a man dining alone in the opposite 
room, only a few feet from that in 
which the crime was committed. I 
thought it a bit strange, for men alone 
don’t often dine in private rooms, but 
he didn’t answer the description given 
me by Hobson. When I sought him 
after finding the thumb mark, he was 
gone, and so were his soiled dishes, so 
I could not confirm my suspicion by 














finding a like thumb mark on any of 
them. I did not hunt for him, however, 
lest alarm him. I wa 


motive for the 


uted other points, 
and the murder, and | 


went out to get them. That other man’s 
name was Gresham. I judge, Greeley, 
that he 
Don’t move—it won’t be 


Detective Denby’ 


was just about your build. 
wise!” 
automatic 
had come It had appeared 
suddenly from his side pocket, and was 
pointed directly at Greeley. Denby 
coolly walked twp to the man as he 
started up, and jerked the big black 
mustache from his upper lip, then 
yanked a package of bank notes from 
his inside pocket. 

“Oh, | said blandly. “Jim 
Craigen, eh? Gambler, all-round 
loafer, steerer for crooked card games, 
bum 

“Oh, can that!” 
then back on his 
white. 


pistol 


into play. 


see!’’ he 





Craigen interrupted, 
sank chair, ghastly 
“Got anything more to say?” Denby 
tersely demanded. 

“Only that I didn’t mean to kill the 
girl,” scowling. “‘It’s 
no use denying I did it. I’d been steer- 
ing her brother up against a big game.” 
game, also, no doubt.” 
‘Weil, crooked too, if you 
like,” Craigen allowed indifferently 
“He’s deep in the hole. I was fearing 
he’d squeal. I’ve been watching him 
so I could bolt suddenly if 
and I overheard him tell the girl where 


muttered Craigen, 


“Crooked 
‘ 
game, 


necessary, 
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raise 


she’d 


he stood. I heard her say 


the money for him, and then I began 
to shadow her. I was listening at the 


alley window during her first interview 
with the banker.” 

had been there,” 
found 


tone 


“{ knew some one 


said Detective Denby dryly; “I 


finger marks in the dust on the s 
sill outside.” 
“It put me 
ness,” Craigen 
that 


keyhole |] 


to the whole busi- 
went on. “I reserved 
and through the 
Pelham leave. Then | 
slipped across the corridor, which was 
vacant a later, and faced the 
girl. I was only going to gag her with 
my handkerchief, but she caught up a 
knife from the table, and in trying to 
her throat was cut. She 

not a yip—for 


wise 
opposite room, 
saw 


moment 


get it from her, 
didn’t scream—in fact, 
she’d have had to tell why she was there 
I got 


” 


and why she wanted the money. 


back to my room unseen and—— 


“That’s about enough, Craigen, just 
now.” Detective Denby drew his hand- 
cuffs. “Don’t keep me waiting. I 


sake of the girl 
and the mother, we can use the pearls 
from a 


guess you 


think, Pelham, for the 


to save the brother and son 
prison cell. As for you, I 
can matters with your jealous 
fiancée. I must be off with this fellow 
now to headquarters. I want to see a 
certain house detective, who thinks 
and tell him once more 
the motive and 


square 


too, 
me conceited, 


that—the clew, the trail, 








the man, may always be ferreted out.” 
EEEEE CE 


POLICE FORCE OF CHARL ES THE WISE 


E, who are so accustomed to the protection of the police, find it rather 


difficult to imagine a time when there were no sturdy public 
And yet 
who ascended the throne in 1364, 


the peace of the land except soldiery. 
the Wise of 
police force. 

Charles 
kingdom the reign of law, 
England. 


France, 


established the gendarmes to help bring into force 
which had been sadly disrupted by a long war with 
Whether this first police force did what was expected 


guardians of 
King Charles 


vas no organized 


before the reign of 
there 


again in his 


it may be 


much in doubt, for instead of being welcomed by the people it was looked upon 


as a strong instrument of oppression, and was greatly hated and feared. 
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CHAPTER. I. 


AN INTERRUPTED BURGLARY. 


ANIEL DENNISON, known 

to crookdom and the police 

of the entire continent as “Big 

Dan,” paused at the door and 
darted swift and searching glances into 
the darkness surrounding him. Thanks 
to his dexterity in using certain tools 
which he always brought with him 
on expeditions like the present, his 
entrance into the Arlington mansion 
had been accomplished with neatness 
and dispatch, and now he stood, every 
muscle tense and all his senses on the 
alert, at the door leading to the bedroom 
of one of the wealthiest mine owners in 
the West. 

Unless his calculations were wrong— 
and Big Dan always planned and calcu- 
lated with infinite precision—he was 
standing within ten or twelve feet of a 
safe containing a collection of jewels 
reputed to be worth upward of fifty 
thousand dollars. It now in the 
early hours of Monday morning, and 
the newspapers of the day before had 
informed him that Mrs. Arlington had 
worn the jewels at a dinner given by 
her Saturday evening. Big Dan had 
perused the papers while loitering in 
a restaurant between trains, and the 
florid description of the ornaments 
worn by the hostess had made a strong 
appeal to his imagination. He had 
finally decided to remain in the city a 
few hours longer. 


Deft and guarded 


was 


had 


inquiries 


elicited the information that none of 


the safe-deposit vaults in the town were 
open nights or on Sundays, and from 
this Big Dan had guessed that the 
jewels would be kept in the house at 
least till nine o’clock Monday morning, 
He had also contrived to gain a fairly 
accurate idea of the lay of the mansion, 
including the important fact that an an- 
tiquated safe stood in a corner of Mr, 
Arlington’s sleeping chamber. To such 
an accomplished craftsman as Big Dan 
the task of annexing the Arlington 
baubles seemed a simple one. All he 
would have to do after entering the bed- 
room was to slap a towel saturated with 
chloroform over the sleeper’s face, and 
then open the safe by any one of the 
six or seven methods in which he was 
a recognized adept. 

Yet, standing before the door with 
one hand on the butt of his automatic, 
he deliberated a little longer than was 
his custom. He had never known the 
meaning of fear, but a feeling of vague 
disquiet had stolen over him the mo- 
ment he entered the imposing and 
rather somberly furnished house. A 
sixth sense had kept whispering that 
everything was not just right, and he 
had a queer sensation that some hidden 
peril was eluding his flash light. 

He swept the floor and walls of the 
corridor with the electric gleam, but 
neither heard nor saw anything to ac- 
count for his misgivings. Wondering 
whether his iron nerve was beginning 
to desert him, he restored the flash to 
his pocket and reached for the door- 
knob, 

In the next instant he drew back with 
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start, 

sickeningly 

familiar 
through 

-d, putting his face to the keyhole. 

and 


and 


sweetish 1 
] 


that 


the door he 


odor seemec 
was 
stoope 

“Chloroform!” he 
suddenly it occurred 
haps he was not the only one who hax l 
taken a cue from the 
Arlington dinner. It was 
an annoying thought, and for 
his life Big Dan wished t 
of right and wrong permitted him to 
contend with a fellow criminal for pos- 
session of loot. 

Then he heard a faint click, and a 
thin wedge of light appeared under 
the door, telling him that some one had 
switched on the light within. In almost 
the same moment a masculine 
barked out something that sounded like 
a warning cry. It was followed by a 
quick, hoarse gasp, the patter of feet 
springing the floor, the sharp 
crack of a pistol, and then a yell of pain 
that was swiftly smothered into a groan 
and a sigh. 

Big Dan stood rigid and tense. In 
a twinkling all thought of the 
had been blotted from his mind. In 
stinct cautioned him to flee lest he be 
implicated in the tragedy that 
ently had just been enacted in the 
but a stronger emotion prompted him 
to remain. and softly he pushed 
the door open and tiptoed in. 

He could 


clamation of s 


mumbled, 





to him that per 


newspaper item 


1 
about the 


once in 


that his noti ions 


voice 


across 


jewels 
appar 
> room, 
Slowly 
restrain an ex- 


at the sight that 
e room was brilliant 


scarcely 
ur “ ise 


met his eyes. TI 


illumined, and he took in every detail 
of the scene at a single glance. An 
elderly man was lying sidewise across 
a huge four poster bed, and his glaz 


weakly fluttering 
was dying. 


Big Dan he 
There was a rapidly widen 


eyes told 


ing stain of crimson over his chest, and 


the fingers of his right hand were 
cramped about the handle of an auto 
matic. 

A few feet away, with her gaze 


suddenly conscious of a faint, 
strikingly 
to percolat : 


facing. He 


riveted to the dying man, stood a young 
The lips and 
face, partly a jaunty 


were parted, the 


haded by 





hat, bore a fixed look of horror. 
r the q ick flutter of her b som, 
she seemed as inanimate as a thing of 


of smoke issued 
whand. 


and comprehended 


1 
1 
i 


marble. little wisp 
from the pistol she held in her 

Big Dan had seen 
all in an instant, and ie fell to 
studying her face, struck by something 
familiar rigidly staring 
eyes. He us memory for 
and he felt certain that he had 


soni His mind darted 


about the big, 
had a marvel 
laces, 
seen this girl 


back a few years; a gleam of recollec- 
tion came into his steely eyes, and a 
queer smile fluttered about his lips. 


“Annie!” he whispered. 
The 
his entrance, 


noticed 
for her whole mental and 
had been centered on 
f Now 


the grisly sight a few 
ith a low cry of dis- 


1 
may and shifted her stare 


young woman had not 
emotional being 
feet aw ay. 
she sprang back w 
to his inscru- 
tably 


smiling face. 


and 


look of horror gave way 


Who are you?” she gasped; 


an instant her 





to a feline, craity e3 
“Daniel 

replied. 
Bin: Dan!” J 

the name Was e d 


xpr ession. 


Dennison—Big Dan,” he 


” Her voice as she eghoed 
ed with a trace of awe 

“Big Dan!” 
regarding him sharply, 


but with an expression of relief. 


: 
and instinctive admiration. 


re] sn 
Her 
raveled sle 


eyes t »wly over his close-knit, 





powerful figure, with its rippling mus- 
and abounding 
trength. 
While 


cles signs of lithe, 


\ he listened intently for sounds 
from within and from without, Big 
Dan’s mind worked - rapidly. Four 
years had passed since his last meeting 
with Annie Serratt, who was the 


daughter of a forger, and who 


strong in 


even 
‘doo: 

lination 
Big Dan had 
trying to persuade her 


then had shown a 
towardac 
argued with her, 
that she had better keep off the crooked 


riminal career. 
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paths, but the girl was strong-willed, 
impetuous and daring, and his advice 
had fallen on deaf ears. 

A glance at the bed showed him that 
the man lying there was breathing his 
last. The safe, another swift glance 
told him, had not yet been touched. 
The girl stood regarding him with the 
envious admiration which lesser crim- 
inals always feel for the élite of the 
profession. The mutual recognition 
and the few words spoken between them 
had taken only a few moments, and 
as yet no one seemed to be astir in the 
house. He wondered whether the shot 
had been heard. 

“You seem to have made quite a mess 
of the job, Annie,” he observed grimly. 

She started, and then turned to the 
bed with a shudder. “A piece in the 
paper piped me off to the lay,” she 
mumbled. “I thought I could chloro- 
form the old gentleman and work the 
safe with a microphone.” 

Despite the seriousness of the situ- 
ation, Big Dan could not repress a grim 
smile. “Did you really try that. silly 
stuff, Annie?” 

“It—it looked easy—as easy as flip- 
ping a coin,” she defended, speaking in 
a tone that told him she was the same 
giddy-headed and adventurous girl she 
had been four years ago. “He was 
snoring when I got in, and I slipped 
the rag under his nose. Just as I turned 
away and started to get busy with the 
gopher, he jumped up and turned on 
the glim. Then he flashed a gat on me 
and told me to hold up my hands. 
Right there I lost my nerve. I don't 
know how it happened—honest, I don’t! 
I had my gun in my hand, and before 
he could get the drop on me I had aimed 
it at him and fired away.” She shiv- 
ered, and her voice dropped to a husky 
murmur. “Gawd, how queer I feel! I 
never bumped off a man_ before, 
and What’s that?” 





Big Dan stiffened. Eyes narrowing, 
he shot a glance at the ceiling, then an- 


other at the door, His keen ears caught 
the sound of slippered feet rapidly ap- 
proaching the room. With a bound he 
reached the door and turned the key 
in the lock; in another instant he had 
switched off the electric light. Then, 
unbuttoning coat and vest, he uncoiled 
a thin but very stout rope which he 
carried for emergency purposes, and 
tied one end to a bedpost. 

“Steady, now,” he whispered, looping 
the rope under the girl’s armpits and 
leading her to the window. “I’m going 
to let you down. When you touch the 
ground slip the rope down over your 
feet and beat it.” 

Fluttering like a frightened bird, she 
mumbled understanding, while Big Dan 
opened the window and looked out. 
The footsteps had reached the door, 
and now some one was fumbling with 
the knob. The window opened on the 
street, and an arc light at the corner 
shed a white glare over the immediate 
neighborhood. Big Dan, glancing up 
and down the long stretch of asphalt, 
muttered something under his breath 
as he saw two figures hurrying forward 
from opposite directions. A loud 
knocking sounded on the door. 

“Caught!” he muttered tensely. He 
looked out again, and saw a shadow 
steal around the side of the house, while 
another melted into the darkness under 
the portico. A moment later a motor 
car turned the corner a block away, 
glided swiftly toward the house, and 
stopped beside the porte-cochere. All 
the while the rapping on the door grew 
more insistent. Big Dan peered fixedly 
at the girl, scarcely distinguishable in 
the darkness. 

“Listen, Annie!’ he whispered. 
“They’ve got the joint surrounded, and 
they’ll have us bang to rights. No rea- 
son why they should catch more than 
one of us, though. One is all they’ll be 
looking for, anyhow, for there’s nothing 
to show but that this is a one-man job. 
If they catch me, they aren’t likely to 
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look for anybody else.” He gave a low, 
grim chuckle, “Let me have your gat. 
Better hand over that fool microphone, 
too. Hurry!” he commanded hoarsely 
as the door squeaked under a heavy 
onslaught. 

Daz zedly the girl obeyed. 
you?” she stammered. 

“Oh, I’m Big Dan, you know. Prison 
walls made for me to break 
through. your old man did 
me a good turn once, and this is the first 
chance I’ve had to pay him back.” He 
drew her across the floor to a corner. 
“Get into and lay low till 
the noise quiets down. There’s at least 
a fifty-fifty chance that nobody will find 
you. As you chance, 
slip out into the hall and turn to the left. 
You'll find a leading from 
the servants’ quarters to the basement. 
And,” he added 


“But—but 


were 
Besides, 


the closet 


soon as have a 
stairway 


almost fiercely as he 


pushed her inside the closet, “‘let this 
lesson sink in good and hard. You 
weren't cut out for the crooked game, 


Annie.” 

Voices were shouting in the hall, and 
ids indicated that some one 
was repeatedly flingi i 
the door. Big Dan put the microphone 
and his own automatic into his pocket. 
The barrel of the weapon had 
surrendered to him wa warm, 
After a moment’s hesitation, Big Dan 
pocketed this, too, then switched on the 
light and stepped toward the door. His 
nerves tingled for a fight, but he real- 
ized that resistance would only ag- 
gravate Annie’s already precarious 
position. With a shrug of the shoulders 
and a faint smile on his lips, he turned 
the key and opened the door. 

A rotund little person in bathrobe, 
evidently a servant, tumbled into the 
room, shrill squeal of horror 
as he saw the dead man. He 
followed by a tall, lean and keen-fea- 
tured individual who after a squint at 
the bed walked straight up to the big, 


broad-shouldered man who, with arms 


crashing sou! 


ng himself against 


Annie 
still 


giv ing a 


was 


crossed over his massive chest, stood in 
the center of the room. 

It was Big Dan’s first encounter with 
the law in that particular State, but his 
features were known wherever there 
were rogues’ galleries. His smile 
broadened a little as he unfolded his 
arms and held out his hands for the 
cuff links. <A flicker of amazement 
crossed the detective’s face as he 
studied the countenance of his prisoner. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed as, galvanized 
into sudden activity by the recognition, 
he manacled the big man’s hands. “It’s 
Big Dan!” 

CHAPTER II. 
BIG DAN’S GIRL. 
E find the defendant guilty of 
murder in the first degree.” 

Big Dan sat erect in his chair and 
looked half contemptuously at the 
weazened and stoop-shouldered fore- 
A thin smile played 
about his lips as his gaze shifted to the 
stern-visaged man on the bench. He 
turned a little and regarded with faint 
amusement ay densely packed crowd 
that stared at him with expressions of 
curiosity, awe, and horror. 


man of the jury. 


“Too bad, Dan,” whispered his 
lawyer. ‘But we never had a chance.” 
Big Dan nodded indifferently, and 


in the same instant he became conscious 
of a strange and slightly disconcerting 
The judge, contrary to his 
custom of deliberating for a week or 
two before pronouncing sentence in 
capital cases, austere 
tones of the heinousness of the crime 
of which the defendant stood convicted, 
and of the stern and painful duty im- 
posed upon him as an agent of law 
and order. 

In a twinkling Big 
meaning of the labored prelude, 
of a sudden the mocking smile faded 
from his lips. Matters had reached 
a far more serious crisis than he had 
foreseen when, partly from a sense of 


emotion. 


was speaking in 


Dan sensed the 
and 
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honor and duty and partly in a spirit 
of adventure, he made himself the 
scapegoat for Annie Serratt’s crime. 
Impulsively and with a light heart he 
had shouldered the girl’s guilt, for his 
motives of honor and chivalry were 
backed by the firm conviction, supported 
by numerous daring and_ sensational 
escapes, that no prison walls could hold 
him for long. 

The judge, waxing eloquent as he ap- 
proached his climax, was saying some- 
thing about remorseless and inflexible 
justice and the necessity of imposing the 
extreme penalty on hardened and unre- 
pentant offenders. Big Dan fidgeted 
uneasily under his harsh gaze. He had 
not intended that his adventure should 
reach such a critical stage. He had 
confidently expected to escape from the 
county jail in which he had awaited 
trial, but the sheriff, keenly aware of 
Big Dan’s reputation as a jailbreaker, 
had kept him under double guard and 
had given orders that the prisoner 
should be carefully watched every mo- 
ment of the night and day. Though 
he spurred his wits to the utmost, Dan 
had failed to see the flimsiest chance 
of escape. 

He felt a curious stiffening of his 
body as the judge’s concluding words 
fell on his ears. A little quiver shot 
through him as the words “death” and 
“electric chair” were spoken from the 
bench, and then he became aware of 
a tense and oppressive silence. It lasted 
for several moments, during which he 
felt every eye in the courtroom riveted 
to his face, and then his lawyer awk- 
wardly shook his hand and mumbled 
something about the futility of trying 
to get a new trial. 

Finally the spell was broken. His 
lawyer snapped his brief case shut 
and shuffled from the room. The 
prosecuting attorney, his face wearing 
a grin of profound satisfaction, strode 
pompously to the judge’s bench and 
began a low-toned conversation. From 


the back of the room came a scraping 
of feet and a hum of voices. A husky 
officer approached to conduct the 
prisoner back to his cell, where he 
would be confined pending his removal 
to the State penitentiary. 

Big Dan felt a light touch on his 
shoulder, and then he found himself 
looking into a pair of misty gray eyes. 
A young woman in a serge suit, and 
with a wan face that showed the traces 
of loveliness, stood before him. She 
placed a hand on each of his shoulders, 
raised herself on tiptoe, and looked long 
and searchingly into his eyes, 

The burly officer, seized with an im- 
pulse which he could not understand, 
fell back a step. The drone of voices 
ceased, and all eyes turned to the 
prisoner and the woman. The judge 
peered at the scene over the rims of his 
glasses and frowned. The prosecutor 
turned a scowling face on the pair, who 
for the moment seemed unconscious of 
their surroundings. 

The young woman had entered the 
courtroom quietly and unobtrusively 
while sentence was being pranounced, 
and her arrival had scarcely been 
noticed until she walked up to the con- 
demned man. Though she was a 
stranger to the spectators and officials, 
all readily guessed who she was, for 
wherever the name of Big Dan was 
known the name of Nora Mason was 
known also. 

In the underworld in which she be- 
longed they called her “Big Dan’s girl,” 
and they always spoke of her with 
respect and admiration, as if dimly 
feeling that her devotion to the noto- 
rious criminal was sanctifying a 
wretched existence. Big Dan’s periods 
of freedom had been few and far be- 
tween of late, but Nora Mason was 
unfaltering in her loyalty to the big, 
rawboned and _ fierce-visaged criminal, 
of whose strange tenderness and soft 
heart only she and a few others were 
aware. In crookdom, as well as in 
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official circles, it was known that his 
sensational escapes would have been im- 
possible but for her faithful and capable 
assistance, and police and_ prison 
wardens feared her almost as much as 
they were forced to admire her loyalty 
to the man she loved. 

Big Dan’s face softened as the tender 
gray eyes looked into his, “Nora!” he 
whispered. 

“Dan—Big Dan!’ she _ whispered 
back, smiling through the film before 
her eyes. “I came as soon as I heard 
you were in trouble.” She paused, and 
the gray eyes seemed to transmit some- 
thing of her soul into the man’s being. 
“Dan, you didn’t do it?” 

“T did,” lied Big Dan, remembering 
his debt to Annie Serratt’s father. 

She searched his face with an in- 
tensity that compelled him to lower his 
gaze. 

“T don’t believe it!’ she murmured. 
“It isn’t in you to kill a man. Not 
that it would make any difference with 


’ 


me, but—listen!” she added hastily as 
the officer, recovering his dignity, ap- 
proached them. “We'll find a way out 
for you, Dan, even if they put you in 
the deepest dungeon this side of hell. 
Remember !” 

Big Dan her trembling 
hand lingered for an instant in his own. 
The next moment gone, but 
he knew, as he followed the officer out 
of the courtroom, that her mind was 
already at work on a plan for his escape. 


smiled as 


] " 
sne was 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GO-BETWEEN. 


IG DAN awoke at dawn, the loud 


and doleful wailing of many voices 
ringing in his ears. The walls of the 
Emmettsburg prison resounded with 
the dirgelike shouts and cries with 
which the inmates of the death house 
were bidding their farewells to one 
who was now walking down the narrow 
corridor leading to the electric chair. 


It was a babel of hoarse and quavering 
voices, suggesting that each member of 
the funereal chorus was thinking of the 
day when the same weird death hymnal 
would sound for him. 

Slow and heavy steps were passing 
down the hall outside Big Dan’s cell. 
A procession was marching past his 
door, and, though it was hidden from 
sight by the screens which were always 
placed along the passage on mornings 
like this, he could tell that one of the 
marchers was not keeping step with the 
others. This one walked with a leaden 
and faltering gait, and Big Dan could 
imagine something of the horror that 
weighted his feet. 

He kept staring at the iron-barred 
door till the steps died away. Then he 
tried to visualize the scene being en- 
acted in the death chamber—the adjust- 
ing of the straps, the gruesome process 
of applying the electrodes, the stolid 
matter-of-factness with which the 
executioner was going about his task, 
the awed stares of the witnesses, the 
doomed man’s watched 
the ghastly preparations, and finally the 
shock and the odor of scorched flesh. 


horror as he 


He mopped away the perspiration 
that stood out on his forehead. Then 
he shivered a little, for he had a weird 
impression that they were rehearsing 
his own death scene. In a few weeks, 
unless something happened in the mean- 
time, he himself walking 
down the narrow corridor to the low- 
ceiled and gloomy chamber that con- 
tained the electric chair. For the first 
time since his incarceration, the hideous 
possibility stared him in the face. 

The bedlam of wails and cries had 
ceased, and now an impressive silence 
hovered over the death house. Big Dan 
got up from his cot and began to pace 
the narrow floor of the cell. For an 
instant or two the suspicion lingered 
in his mind that he had been a senti- 
mental fool when he placed his life in 
jeopardy to protect Annie Serratt. The 


would be 
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next moment he brushed the thought 
aside, telling himself that in doing so 
he had merely paid an old debt, and 
that he would rather die a thousand 
deaths in the electric chair than shirk 
an obligation of honor. 

“Anyhow,” he told himself, brighten- 
ing a little, “the big stunt doesn’t come 
off for sixty days yet, and quite a few 
things can happen in sixty days.” 

When his breakfast was brought him, 
he had almost forgotten his vision of 
the death chamber, and he ate in a 
mood approaching cheerfulness. True, 
he had been in the Emmettsburg prison 
for nearly a month now, and as yet he 
had not seen the slightest chance to 
escape. He knew that the penitentiary 
was an old institution, and that many 
of its architectural features were ob- 
solete and lacking some of the barriers 
and safeguards with which more 
modern establishments are equipped. 
Many a time in his career Big Dan had 
worked his way to freedom through 
obstacles far more’ formidable than 
those that now confronted him. In 
former times and in other prisons he 
had always been able to seize upon some 
situation or circumstance and by subtle 
scheming turn it to his advantage, but 
here he had found no such opportunity. 
The physical shortcomings of Emmetts- 
burg penitentiary were made up by the 
unceasing vigilance and alertness of the 
officials, and because of his reputation 
as a jail-breaker Big Dan had been 
denied several of the privileges usually 
granted inmates of the death house. 

“They think they’ve got me,” he 
muttered, puckering his brows and 
scowling at an armed guard passing his 
cell. “But I'll show ’em yet.” 

A few minutes later he was informed 
that the warden wished to see him. 
Handcuffed and escorted by two husky 
men carrying shotguns’ on_ their 


shoulders, he walked to the large and 
lainly furnished office occupied by the 
P y ‘ >CCuy by 

head of the prison. Warden Weems, 


a rather stockily built man of medium 
size, motioned the two guards to re- 
main at the door, then ordered Big Dan 
to step up beside the desk. 

There was a faint sneer on the 
warden’s lips, and for a full minute his 
deceptively soft and lazy eyes peered 
into the condemned man’s face. 

“T wonder if you and I understand 
each other,” he said at length, speaking 
in a voice as delusively mild as his eyes, 

Big Dan, at a loss to understand why 
he had been summoned, did not answer, 
but gazed narrowly into the warden’s 
face. 

“T don’t mind telling you,” proceeded 
Weems, and Big Dan felt that the 
mellow eyes were exploring his soul, 
“that you’ve caused me quite a bit of 
worry. I knew your reputation. They 
say that the kind of prison that will 
hold you hasn’t been built yet. I sup- 
posed, of course, that you would soon 
be up to your old tricks and try to 
crush out. So far you haven’t made a 
single attempt. Why?” 

A grin creased Big Dan’s rugged 
features, but he made no answer. 

“You’re a shrewd man,” continued 
Weems, “and I suppose you have sized 
up the situation here and realize that 
you haven’t got a ghost of a chance to 
escape. Isn’t that it?” 

Big Dan shrugged his shoulders. “I 
know when I’m up against a game that 
can’t be beaten,” he declared. 

“Glad to hear it.” The warden gave 
a soft chuckle. “But you still have 
sixty days in which to prepare for the 
hereafter, and you may change your 
mind and decide to do something fool- 
ish. Just to show you how useless it 
would be, I want to tell you exactly 
what you’re up against. That’s why I 
sent for vou.” 

“Yes?” prompted Big Dan, feeling a 
thrill at the thought that, though so far 
he had not made a single move toward 
effecting an escape, the warden feared 
his celebrated genius for breaking out 
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of jails, and was now trying to dissuade 
him from making the attempt. 

“The walls are not as strong as they 
might be,” Weems went on in compla- 
cent tones. “If you had a charge of 
dynamite and could stand off the guards 
for a few minutes, you might be able 
to break through. Nothing like that is 
apt to happen, for nobody is likely to 
smuggle dynamite to you, and the 
guards are pretty wide awake. Just 
the same, I know you have done some 
very fancy stepping in the past, and 
there’s no telling what you may do 
here. That’s why I want you to know 
what would happen to you after you got 
outside the walls of the prison, if you 
ever did.” 

Big Dan’s lips curled into a smile of 
faint scorn. 

“To the north is the river, and on the 
other side of the river is Emmettsburg,” 
explained Weems. ‘Many have tried 
to swim the river, but nobody has suc- 
ceeded so far. The bridge is patrolled 
night and day by armed guards, and it 
would be impossible to cross unnoticed” 

“I am wise to all that,” said Big Dan 
shortly. 

“Thought you would be. If you 
crush out of here, you won’t be foolish 
enough to turn north; you'll turn either 
east, west or south. In either of those 
directions you would find open farming 
land. It’s pretty thickly settled, and 
each farmhouse within twelve miles is 
connected with the prison by telephone, 
and every one of those farmers is a 
special deputy of mine. There’s a 
standing reward of a thousand dollars 
for anybody who captures a jailbird, 
and those farmers are keen for the 
coin. You wouldn’t be out of here 
more than thirty seconds before every 
one of them would be notified, and then 
there’d be the niftiest little man hunt 
you ever saw. You wouldn’t have a 
chance in the world. And there are a 
few other things I might mention be- 
sides—bloodhounds, for instance.” 


17 


“I know all about that, too,” 
declared Big Dan. 
The warden eyed him dubiously. 


“But you still think you have a chance, 
eh?” 

“T don’t.” 

“No? You realize that as soon as 
you were missed we would send out a 
general alarm, and either the farmers or 
the bloodhounds would catch you in a 
few minutes. But suppose you weren’t 
missed ?” 

“Huh?” ejaculated Big Dan, staring 
at the warden. 

“Suppose your absence went un- 
noticed long enough to permit you to 
get ten or fifteen miles away before we 
could start the bloodhounds and the 
special deputies on your trail. Haven't 
you thought of that chance?” 

“No, I haven't,” admitted Big Dan 
frankly, ‘and I don’t see i 

“How your absence could be con- 
cealed long enough, with guards passing 
your cell every minute or so? Maybe 
it could, and maybe it couldn’t. I sup- 
pose you realize that if such a thing 
could be arranged, you would have a 
fair chance of dodging the electric 
chair.” 

Big Dan eyed him narrowly, wonder- 
ing what was in the warden’s mind. 
“There’s just about one chance in 
a thousand that such a scheme could be 
worked out,’ declared the warden, a 
shrewd grin wreathing his face. “I’m 
surprised that a clever man like you 
hasn’t thought of it. Nora Mason has.” 

Big Dan started. “What!” he 
exclaimed. 

The warden chuckled. “I knew, of 
course, aS soon as you were placed 
under my responsibility, that Nora 
Mason would begin to scheme how she 
could get you out. She’s got brains; 
I have to give her credit for that. She 
and some friends of hers have been 
in Emmettsburg for two weeks.” 

The prisoner’s expression softened a 
little. Though he knew that Nora 
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would leave no stone unturned to ac- 
complish his escape, he had heard 
nothing from her since his incarcer- 
ation, and he had supposed that her 
efforts to communicate with him 
through underground channels had been 
frustrated. 

“Your lady friend is a wise girl,” 
continued Weems in self-satisfied tones, 
“but not quite wise enough to help you 
out of this place. Every move she and 
her friends have made in the last two 
weeks has been watched. Every at- 
tempt she has made to communicate 
with you has been defeated.” He 
laughed easily. “Maybe you would like 
to see what she tried to slip through 
to you the other day.” 

Big Dan opened his eyes wide while 
the warden reached into a drawer, took 
out a photograph of cabinet size and 
held it before him. The prisoner ex- 
claimed softly as he gazed into the face 
of Nora Mason. 

“Not a bad looker!” commented 
Weems. ‘Thoughtful of her to try to 
console you by sending you her photo- 
graph.” 

“Why didn’t you let me have it?” 
demanded Big Dan hotly. “If I wanted 
to crush out, a photograph wouldn’t 
help me much.” 

“Maybe not; but look at this.” As 
he spoke the warden turned back the 
print bearing the likeness of Nora 
Mason, and revealed another, and the 
convict started as he recognized his 
own features. 

“Fairly clever idea,” said Weems. 
“She pasted her own picture on top 
of yours, hoping we wouldn’t notice 
the deception. On the face of it, it 
looked quite pathetic. A heartbroken 
young woman sending her lover her 
photdgraph so that he would have 
something to remind him of her till the 
end! But we weren’t fooled for a mo- 
ment. From all we had heard of Nora, 
we knew she wasn’t the kind of girl to 
indulge in idle sentiments while her 


man was in the death house, and 
we just gave the picture another once 
over.” 

His eyes narrowing, Big Dan watched 
the warden’s face closely. The two 
photographs, one of which had been 
pasted on top of the other, seemed to 
indicate that Nora Mason was at work 
on some subtly conceived scheme, but 
he was completely at a loss to guess the 
nature of it. 

“Don’t you get it?” asked Weems, 
eying him ‘shrewdly. 

Bid Dan shook his head bewilderedly, 
“T don’t see why she should send me 
my own picture,” he muttered, “and I 
don’t get the idea of pasting her own 
on top of it. No harm in sending a 
fellow his picture, is there? Why 
should she hide it under her own?” 

The warden regarded him long and 
keenly; then a gratified smile crept up 
from the corners of his mouth. 

“That'll do, Dan,” he said at last. “I 
just wanted to find out if you were wise 
to Nora’s scheme. If you had been it 
would have proved that there’s an 
underground leak somewhere, but I’m 
satisfied that you don’t get the hang of 
it at all. Consequently I shan’t have 
to go hunting for leaks.” He spoke 
complacently. “As for this picture,” 
indicating the one that had been con- 
cealed by Nora Mason’s likeness, “it 
isn’t your photograph at all.” 

An exclamation of perplexity was on 
Big Dan’s lips, but he stifled it. 

“It’s a photograph of somebody who 
bears a striking resemblance to you,” 
explained the warden. “Most people 
would have been deceived by the re- 
semblance, but I was not. Nora Mason 
sent it to you hoping that, after a glance 
at it, you would guess what her scheme 
was and meet her halfway. She seems 
to have overestimated your intelligence. 
That’s all.” 

He beckoned the guards, and Big 
Dan walked away between them, his 
mind in a daze. The photograph and 
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Nora’s object in sending it to him were 
completely beyond his comprehension. 
Sitting alone in his cell and listening to 
the rhythmic footfall of the guards, 
he pondered the problem for hours, but 
the solution eluded him. At length, 
toward the middle of the afternoon, he 
gave up and told one of the guards that 
he wanted a shave. 

This was one of the few privileges 
that had not yet been taken from him, 
and he was promptly escorted to the 
little shop where a trusty officiated as 
barber. As the safety razor mowed 
little swaths across his face, it suddenly 
occurred to him that, unless the unfore- 
seen happened in the meanwhile, the 


same functionary. would some day 
shave off patches on his head, where 
the electrodes were to be fitted. The 
thought gave him an uncomfortable 
sensation. The next moment he be- 
came aware that the barber was 


speaking his name. 

On his previous visits to the shop he 
had scarcely noticed the man. Now, 
looking up into a thin face that showed 
traces of keen intellect, he gave a start. 

“Doc Serratt!’” 
nizing Annie Serratt’s 
man had 
physician, but had been led astray by 
the lure of the Dan 
had known that he was serving a sen- 


he exclaimed, recog- 
father. [he 


celebrated 








once been a 


forbidden. Big 
4 A s “4A . > 


tence for forgery somewhere, but it had 
never occurred to him that he might 
be in the Emmettsburg penitentiary. 
“Not so loud!” whispered Doc 
Serratt. “Against the rul talk, 
you know. Annie slipped me word of 
what you did for her when she bungled 
the Arlington job. You have the real 
stuff in you, Dan.” 
it, doc. 
a good turn once when I was 
“And I’m going to do you another,” 
interrupted Doc Serratt. “My 
will be up in a year, and 
has been so exemplary that they let me 
do pretty much as I please. Listen.” 


es to 


Didn’t you do me 


” 


“Forget 


time 
my behavior 
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Serratt whispered rapidly as he 
worked, and Big Dan listened. When 
the barber had finished, the meaning 
of the photograph was clear to him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A CONSULTATION. 
HE honest but not very intelligent, 
face of John Macklin, first deputy 
warden of Emmettsburg penitentiary, 
bore a frown of mingled worry and per- 
plexity as he entered his chief’s office 

one morning two weeks later. 

“What’s up?” inquired Weems, in 
the genial mood that always went with 
his after-breakfast cigar. “Have any 
of our boarders tried to break out?” 

“Nobody’s tried to break out,” said 
Macklin, seating himself on the edge 
of a chair, “but it looks as though some- 
body had tried to break in.” 

The warden looked hard at his chief 
deputy. “Break in?” he echoed. 

Macklin nodded emphatically. 
“Somebody’s been tunneling under the 
just back of the barns and 
the storehouse,” he announced. ‘One 
of the sentries called my attention to it 
a little while ago. There’s a hole about 
three feet wide slanting into the ground 
from the old maple just outside the 
wall.” 

The 
his cigar. 
anybody to dig a tunnel,” he remarked. 
“None of the prisoners ever get within 
particular 


south wall, 


” 


warden pulled thoughtfully at 


“That’s a funny place for 


seventy-five yards of that 
point. If somebody is trying to help 
one of them escape, he’s been digging 


in the wrong spot.” 


“That’s how it looks to me.” The 
first deputy agreed. ‘I don’t see 
why——” 


The warden’s loud guffaw interrupted 
him, and he peered curiously at his 
chief, 

“T’ve got it!” 
ing affectionately at his excellent cigar. 
“You are right, Macklin. Somebody is 


declared Weems, gaz- 
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really trying to break in. I never 
thought she would go on with that 
crazy stunt, though.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Nora Mason, of course. I knew a 
month ago that she was in Emmetts- 
burg, cooking up a scheme to get Dig 
Dan out. She’s a game little skirt, 
Macklin, and she’s got a mind as sharp 
as the edge of a razor, but she’s playing 
a losing game this time. Big Dan is 
headed straight for the electric chair, 
and nothing but a reprieve, which he 
isn’t likely to get, can save him. | 
knew long ago what her scheme was, 
but I hardly thought she would try to 
carry it out. Just the same, I suppose 
it’s about the only thing she can do.” 

Macklin wagged his head as if not 
comprehending a single word. 

“You and I know,” said his chief in 
confidential tones, “that the only way 
a man can make his escape good from 
this prison is by getting at least an 
hour’s start of us, and the only way he 
can get an hour’s start is by concealing 
his absence until it’s too late for us to 
put our bloodhounds and __ special 
deputies on his trail. Nora Mason is 
wise enough to see that, and she’s play- 
ing her cards accordingly.” 

Macklin blinked and fidgeted. “I 
don’t get it yet,” he confessed. “You 
mean Nora Mason is trying to get Big 
Dan out in such a way that we won't 
know he’s gone till he’s got an hour’s 
start?” 

“Exactly, Macklin.” 

“But how does she mean to work it?” 

“By putting another man in Big 
Dan’s place—somebody who looks 
enough like him so we won’t notice the 
difference till it’s too late.” 

Macklin laughed as if he found the 
thought both diverting and absurd. 

“It’s a brilliant idea,” conceded 
Weems - sarcastically. “The only 


trouble with it is that it won’t work. 
I’ve read somewhere that almost every 
man has a double, and I suppose Nora 


has found Dan’s and offered him a big 
enough bribe to induce him to occupy 
the death house for a while and after- 
ward suffer the consequences of aiding 
and abetting the escape of a prisoner. 
It’s a wild idea, byt I suppose the girl 
thinks that desperate situations demand 
desperate measures.” 

“But how do you know all this?” 
demanded Macklin regarding his chief 
skeptically. 

“How do I know it?” Weems grinned 
in a self-esteeming way. “Why, by 
putting two and two together, Macklin. 
The girl wants to get Big Dan out. 
The only way that offers a ghost of a 
chance is to put somebody else in his 
place. She has to acquaint him with 
her plan, of course, but she finds all 
the usual channels of underground com- 
munication stopped, and she doesn’t 
know how to get word to him. What 
does she do? She rushes the double 
who is to take Bi 





ig Dan’s place to a 
photographer’s and has him _ photo- 
graphed. Then she pastes her own 
picture over it and mails it to Big Dan, 
hoping we will pass it on to him.” 

Macklin frowned perplexedly. “Why 
does she paste one picture on top of the 
other ?” 

“Because she is a clever girl; that’s 
why. There’s no reason why a woman 
should send a prisoner a photograph of 
himself, but every reason why she 
should send him one of her own. So, 
in order not to arouse suspicions, she 
pastes the two together, hoping we 
won't notice the trick. She figures 
that Dan will know at once that her 
motive in sending him the photograph 
is something stronger than mere senti- 
ment. She knows he has loads of time 
on his hands in the death house and that 
he will make a lot of fuss over the 
picture. She hopes that finally he'll 
discover that there’s something funny 
about the way the print sticks to the 
mounting, and that, after a little investi- 
gating, he will find a picture of himself 
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pasted beneath her own. Follow me, 
Macklin ?” 

“In a way, yes.” 

“Well, she figures Big Dan will do 
a lot of tall thinking, wondering why 
she sent him his own photograph. She 
knows he will look hard at the picture, 
finally discovering that it isn’t his-own, 
but that of somebody who looks a great 
deal like him. She calculates that will 
start his mind off on a clear track. He 
will be asking himself what a double is 
for but to take one’s place in a tight 
situation, or something to that effect. 
She figures that Big Dan will finally 
guess what her scheme is. He would 
have, too, if he’d had a chance to mull 
over the picture for a while.” 

Macklin swallowed hard. 
did you guess all this, chief?” 

The warden drew himself up proudly. 
“Tt wasn’t altogether guesswork, 
Macklin. I got at the explanation in 
pretty much the same manner that Nora 
Mason hoped Big Dan would get at 
itt As soon as I noticed that two 
pictures were pasted together, I sus- 
pected that the top one—Nora Mason’s 
—was a blind, and that the one hidden 
under it contained some kind of mes- 
sage that the girl was trying to smuggle 
through, I had the bottom picture— 
Big Dan’s—enlarged, but couldn’t see 
anything queer about it. Finally | 
compared the enlarged picture with the 

: 1 


‘But how 





rogues’ gallery print. That’s what 
really let the cat out of the bag. The 


magnified print showed a spot on the 
ball of the left eye, which the prison 
physicians assure me must be the result 
of some kind of eye disease. There’s 
no such spot on Big Dan’s left eye; 
otherwise the two mugs are pretty much 
alike. The only real difference between 
them seems to be that both of Big Dan’s 
lamps are in goo | working order, vhile 


his double has 





a bum left eye.’ 

Macklin pondered heavily. “Let me 
get this straight,” he said at last. “The 
Jane has D1 


rounded up a double of Big 
6CpDs 


Dan’s—one that looks exactly like him 
except for a bum left eye—and means 
to sneak him into the death house to 
take Dan’s place till he gets a good long 
start of the bloodhounds and special 
deputies.” Macklin worked his jaws 
reflectively. “Is that the way you’ve 
doped it out, chief?” 

The warden nodded. “If that isn’t 
her scheme, why did she send him that 
photograph? Can you dope out any 
other reason why she should mail Big 
Dan a picture of a man who looks so 
much like him that most everybody 
would be fooled by the resemblance?” 

“No, I can’t,” admitted the chief 
deputy after thinking iong and hard. 

“And don’t the tunnel under the south 
wall prove that she and her mob are 
already at work on the scheme?” 

Macklin knitted his brows. “Yes, 
that must be it. They wouldn’t be dig- 
ging in that particular spot for any 
other reason. But,’ and Macklin 
chuckled disdainfully, “the idea is so 
wild I don’t see how they can hope to 
get away with it.” 

“Maybe it isn’t quite so wild as it 
looks at first glance,” said the warden 
“Tt would be hard as the 
deuce for a man to sneak in here and 
take another man’s place, but it 
wouldn’t be impossible. Prisons are 
built to keep prisoners from breaking 
out—not from breaking in. And you 
mustn’t forget, Macklin, that this Nora 
Mason has performed some very classy 
Besides, the ques- 


impressively. 
a 


acting in this line. 
tion isn’t whether or not the thing can 
be done; the fact that counts is that 
it’s the only scheme that’s at all worth 
trying.” 

The chief deputy inclined his head 
thoughtfully. “What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Nothing much. So far Big Dan 
hasn’t the idea of what Nora 
Mason is up to. Place an extra guard 
on night duty back of the barns, but 
don’t let him interfere with the tunnel- 


] - 
ieast 
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ing, and don’t let them know that we’re 
watching them. When they have dug 
through, we'll just nab Big Dan’s doubie 
and see what he has to say for himself. 
We'll show ’em, Macklin, that Em- 
mettsburg is one pen that Big Dan can’t 
crush out of.” 

Smiling to himself the first deputy 
warden walked out of the office. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN ALARMING DISCOV: 


N answer to a shrill summons Warden 
Weems removed the telephone re- 
ceiver and put it to his ear. 

“Hello,” he said pleasantly, for he 
was in a jovial mood. Two weeks had 
rolled by since his talk with Macklin, 
and as the day set for Big Dan’s 
execution approached without any un- 
toward incidents, a heavy burden had 
been gradually slipping from the 
warden’s shoulders. Big Dan and his 
reputation had worried him much more 
than he had been willing to admit. 

“This is Graves, the constable at 
Allenville,” announced a squeaky and 
somewhat excited voice at the other end 
of the wire. 

“Oh, yes,” said Weems condescend- 
ingly, for he always viewed the smaller 
fry of officialdom with a sort of toler- 
ant contempt, and Allenville was a 
diminutive jerkwater station a few 
miles to the west of Emmettsburg 
penitentiary. 

“Don’t happen to be shy a prisoner 
this mornin’, do you?” inquired the con- 
stable. 

“No.” Warden Weems was amused, 
for on the desk before him lay a report 
showing that all the prisoners had been 
present at the seven o’clock roll call. 
“No, nothing like that.” 

“Musta been a mistake, then.” Con- 
stable Graves spoke in tones edged with 
disappointment. “Old man Jenks, who 
runs the grocery here, just dropped in 
and told me that an attymobile stopped 


at his house at five o’clock this morning 
and a bareheaded party jumped out 
and offered ten dollars for a hat. He 
said his own had blown off and he had 
to get another in a hurry. Old Jenks 
dug out an old hand-me-down from the 
closet, but was ashamed to take any 
coin for it, so the party just threw a 
ten-spot on the table, grabbed the hat, 
ran back to his car, and started off 
west, hell-bent for election. Afterward 
old Jenks thought there was some- 
thin’ funny about the whole thing, so 
he came over and told me about it.” 

“What seemed to be funny about it?” 
asked Weems somewhat impatiently. 

“Waal, you see, Jenks happened to 
notice, though he didn’t think much 
about it till afterward, that the bare- 
headed party’s hair was cut short and 
even all around. He thought it looked 
like the kind of haircut you give ’em 
over there at Emmettsburg. The 
fellow wore regular clothes, though— 
no prison outfit. Just thought I'd tell 
you. Don’t s’pose you’re interested, 
though, since you ain't shy any 
prisoners.” 

Weems’ look of impatience yielded to 
an expression of growing concern. 
“Did Jenks give you any kind of 
description of the man?” he asked. 

It seemed that the Allenville grocer 
had been able to give a fairly complete 
description of the man who had paid 
ten dollars for an old hat. Constable 
Graves had no sooner started to trans- 
mit it to the warden than the latter 
began to show signs of violent interest. 
As soon as the village official had fin- 
ished, Weems slammed the receiver 
back on the hook and picked up a tele- 
phone connected with the prison’s 
intercommunicating system. In shaky 
tones he told the operator to put him 
in touch with the superintendent of 
the death house. 

“Seen Big Dan this morning?” he 
demanded, when the connection had 
been established. 
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“Saw him fifteen minutes ago,” an- 
swered the superintendent. “He’s in 
the barber shop now. Want him?” 

The warden drew a long breath of 


relief. “No,” he said after a moment’s 
hesitation, hanging up the receiver. 


Despite the reassuring report he had 
just received, his eyes showed a trace 
of disquiet. 
“Queer!” he 
ot Jenks 


“The de- 
hayseed 


muttered. 
scription gave that 
. constable fits Big Dan to a T. Wonder 
if What’s the matter, Macklin?” 

Breathless and with worried look the 
chief deputy rushed into the warden’s 
office. 

Lorna sage what I told you about 
somebody starting a tunnel under the 
south wi all j just back of the barns, about 
two wecks ago?” he inquired exc itedly. 

“Yes; what of it?” asked Weems. 

“Well, I put an extra guard on night 
duty there, just as you ordered, but the 
ones who were the tunnel 
seemed to have got wise that we were 
onto them, came back. 
This morning—— 





cal 
digging 


and they never 
9 
Weems sat rigidly erect in his chair. 
He paled a little as he stared at the 
chief deputy’s face. “Yes, yes—what 
about this morning?” he prompted. 
Macklin’s knees shook, and he leaned 
against the table. ‘“We’ve just found 


another tunnel, about two hundred 
yards west of the first one. It runs 
clear through the wall and up under 


harness shop. 


A 


the floor of the The first 


tunnel was a blind, chief. While we 
were watching that spot, they tunneled 
through in another plac oo 

Warden Weems gripped the ms 


of his chair hard. Then he took out 





a handkerchief and mopped his fore 
head. In another mome 11e had 
natched the telephone to him and 
bawled an order to the operator. 
Getting his connection, he instructed ] 


secretary to notify all the surrounding 


those lying 


towns, and particularly 


the west of Emmettsburg, to look out 
for a man of Big Dan’s description. 

“Big Dan is in the barber shop, ac- 
cording to the superintendent of the 
death house,” he told Macklin when 
he had given the order. “According 
to some hick in Allenville, he passed 
through that burg at five o’clock this 
morning. Not even Big Dan can be in 
two places at once. I don’t believe he 
and the skirt have put anything over, 
but I’m not taking chances. Did you 
say the tunnel extends clear to the floor 
of the harness shop, Macklin?” 

The chief deputy nodded. “And 
four of the boards in the floor are loose, 
and the lock on the door is scratched,” 
he reported grimly.’ 

Weems set his jaw and 
brows. “Well, we will know 
whether the man who is now getting his 
face scraped is Big Dan or his double,” 
he declared. “I can’t believe they’ve 
carried out that flossy idea of theirs. 
They ig dig the tunnel without much 


knitted his 


soon 


difficulty and start this double of Big 
Dan’s on his way to the death house, 
but just how far would Mr. Double 


get? After coming out of the harness 


shop he’d have to cross a yard one 
hundred yards wide and one hundred 
and fifty y: ards long, and he would 


have to di ) it almost under the noses of 
a dozen sentinels armed with shotguns. 
It could be done ; I suppose, but it 
be blind luck—nothing else.” 

“A fellow named Jack Short 


Wol ld 


did that 


very thing four or five years ago,” 
Macklin reminded him. 

“That’s so,” admitted the warden 
gloomily, “but he was breaking out, not 


in. i ote suppose Mr. Double gets 
€ ° 


yard, 9 


safely across 
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Big Dan’s cell, and swap clothes with 
him. If he got as far as that, it would 
be only because blind luck was working 
overtime. And, mind you, that would 
be only half of the program, for after 
Mr. Double had worked his way in, 
Big Dan would have to work his way 
out along the same route.” 

“I don’t quite get the idea of the 
double, anyhow,” said Macklin with a 
perplexed frown. “How did that help 
him ?” 

“It helped him a lot—if the trick was 
really pulled off. If Big Dan had left 
his cell empty, his absence would soon 
have been noticed, and we would have 
had him back inside half an hour. By 
leaving another man in his place, he’s 
got—let me see—a five hours’ start. 
But all this is guesswork. I can’t be- 
lieve anything like that happened.” 

“But the tunnel ?” 

A look of pain flitted across the 
warden’s face. “That’s so,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘The tunnel wouldn’t be there 
unless Well, ll clear this thing 
up in a jiffy. Send for Doc Serratt.” 

Macklin left, and a few minutes later 
the trusty entered the warden’s office. 
Weems gave him a sharp, searching 
look. Doc Serratt was the kind of 
prisoner he liked having under his care 
—quiet, well-behaved, giving no trouble. 
Serratt was an old-timer at Emmetts- 
burg, and the warden felt he could trust 
him, especially since the man had only 
another year to serve and was naturally 
anxious to keep up his good record. 

“Doc,” began the warden, “I under- 
stand you shaved Big Dan this morn- 
ing.” 

“Just a few minutes ago, sir,” replied 
the trusty, neglecting to state that of 
late Big Dan had come in for a con- 
siderable amount of his _tonsorial 
attention. 

“T want you to tell me,” said the 
warden, “whether you noticed anything 
strange about him.” 

Doc Serratt grinned. “It’s queer that 





you should ask me that question, sir, 
I did think he looked and acted rather 
strangely.” 

“H’m!” A worried frown settled on 
Weems’ brow. “In just what way?” 

“I couldn’t say, sir. He simply didn’t 
seem himself. His voice sounded a bit 
strange, and his expression and manner 
weren't quite the same. Maybe I was 
just imagining.” 

“That’s all, doc.” Weems waved a 
hand in dismissal, his uneasiness of 
mind having increased by several de- 
grees during the brief interview. Again 
he picked up the telephone. 

“T want the two guards who-were on 
duty in the death house corridor last 
night,” he announced. Then, unable to 
restrain his nervousness, he got up and 
paced the floor until two sleepy-eyed 
men timidly entered the office. Their 
looks and the condition of their attire 
showed plainly that they had _ been 
aroused from sound slumber. 

“Did you fellows notice anything out 
of the ordinary while you were on duty 
last night?” demanded the warden 
fiercely. 

They cast sheepish glances at each 
other, then the taller of the two men 
spoke. “We got a bit drowsy along 
toward one o’clock—that’s all. It began 
kind of gradual, after we’d drunk the 
coffee we always take about midnight. 
All of a sudden I gave a sort of jump, 
feeling as though I had been asleep, 
though I knew I hadn’t. Jim here was 
staring at me, and he had the same kind 
of queer feeling.” 

Weems scowled. “Where did you 
get the coffee?” he inquired sharply. 

“The cooks always make it for us 
before they go off duty. They leave it 
in the kitchen, and we warm it up our- 
selves.” 

The warden’s scowl deepened. It 
would be impossible to ascertain what 
had happened to the coffee, he knew, 
for any one of the twenty cooks and 














kitchen helpers might have tampered 
with it. 

“Nothing out of the way happened, 
though,” said the. shorter man reassur- 
ingly. “The cells were all locked when 
we came to, and all the prisoners were 
in. About five minutes later the over- 


seer came along—he passes ‘every 
fifteen minutes, you know—and he 


couldn’t see anything wrong, either.” 

With a grim look on his face, the 
warden dismissed them. What he had 
just learned had aggravated his tor- 
menting feeling that something awful 
had happened. He was not yet ready 
to believe that Nora Mason’s audacious 
plot had been carried out, but at least 
one phase of it seemed less impossible 
now. 

“T'll know in a minute,” he told him- 
self. “If the fellow has a spot on the 
ball of his left eye, then he isn’t Big 
Dan.” He lifted the telephone receiver 
and got aconnection. “Send Big Dan 
here,” he ordered. 

He watched the prisoner narrowly 
as, manacled and closely guarded, he 
marched defiantly into the warden’s 
office. He seemed very much the same 
man who had stood there one morning 
two weeks ago, yet the warden’s sharp 
eye detected a subtle and hardly tangible 
difference. The audacious and 
free Smile that characterized Big Dan 
was gone, and a look of sullen chailenge 


care- 


had taken its piace. The eyes did not 
look the 
Big Dan’s would have done, but roved 
shiftily @bout the room. 
difference, too, in the set of 


straight into warden’s, as 
There was a 
the 
shoulders, the hang of the arms, and 


the general bearing of the man. 
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Weems face bore a !loOK of dread 
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in front of the prisoner, pressed the 
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mans eyelid lar apart, and gazed 

sharply into the left orb. 
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How did you get 


eye, Dan?” he in 
trembled slightly. 


that spot on the 


juired in tones that 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DISMAY. 


ARDEN WEEMS’ mind reeled a 
little before the realization that 
the thing he dreaded had actually come 
to pass. In a twinkling he summarized 
the various happenings that had led up 
to the blow under which he was now 
wincing and staggering—the two inter- 
cepted photographs, the tunnel under 
the south wall, the drugging of the 
death-house guards. Constable Graves’ 
report, and, finally, the testimony of 
his own eyes that the man before him 
was not Big Dan. 

The unbelievable had happened, then. 
Even now Warden Weems’ mind could 
hardly absorb the fact, and he could 
account for it in no other way than 
that a run of miraculous luck had 
attended Big Dan and Nora Mason. 
The thought that stung him was that 
he had been made a fool of, just as 
many other prison wardens had been. 
And the blow had fallen just as he 
was beginning to feel confident that Big 
Dan’s genius for jail-breaking had at 
last been checkmated! 

He felt a desperate desire to retrieve 
his waning self-respect by recapturing 
the escaped convict. It would not be 
easy since, thanks to the audacity and 
cunning of the prisoner and his friends, 
his absence had not been noticed for 
five or six hours, but Warden Weems 
was determined to stir up heaven and 
earth, if necessary, to bring Big Dan 
back. But first his habitually skeptical 
mind demanded one more proof. He 
turned to one of the guards. 


“Have him _ finger-printed,” he 
ordered tersely. “And be quick about 
it ” - 

A sneer twisted the prisoner’s lips 
as he was led away. Weems began to 


The 
would be 


ace the floor with furious strides. 


T) 
i 
testimony of the finger prints 
positive, but the warden had little doubt 
but that it would worst 


confirm his 
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fears. Raging and snarling, he stormed 
across the floor. 

“T’'ll get him!” he vowed. “I'll get 
him if I have to go to hades for him.” 

He questioned his private secretary 
at intervals of a minute or two, but no 
news had been received of the escaped 
convict. He had worked himself into 
a frenzy when at last the guards 
returned, leading the prisoner between 
them. This time they were followed 
by Hawkins, the finger-print expert 
attached to the prison. 

“Well?” demanded Weems of the 
latter, a tall, thin man with sallow 
features and a sharp nose, who looked 
diffidently at the warden. 

“The finger prints are Big Dan’s,” 
he began, “but- a 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Weems 
fervently. 

“But they’ve been faked, sir.’ 

“Faked!” gasped Weems. 
finger prints can’t be faked!” 

“They can’t, exactly, but somebody 
has tried to put over a fake. I noticed 
it as soon as I looked at his finger tips. 
You can see for yourself, sir.” 

He seized the prisoner’s hands and 
held them outward, with palms up. 
Weems looked closely, then gave a 
sharp exclamation. The skin of each 
finger, between the first joint and the 
tip, showed a dull discoloration, and 
there was an abrasion at each joint. 

“It’s quite plain, sir,” explained 
Hawkins. ‘He has had patches of skin 
from Big Dan’s finger tips grafted onto 
his own.” 

“Tear ’em off!” growled the warden. 

The finger-print expert permitted 
himself a faint smile. ‘I’m afraid that 
can’t be done, sir. The new skin, with 
ridges and whorls and all, has grown 
onto the old. It’s a pretty clumsy fake. 
I don’t see how he expected to get away 
with it.” 

The warden swore. “But how 





“Why, 





“I think I see how it was done,” 
interrupted Hawkins. “Big Dan must 


have had the skin removed from his 
finger tips while he was locked up here, 
Then the patches of skin were treated 
with some kind of preservative, 
smuggled out of the prison, and sent 
to this man, who had them grafted to 
his own fingers. It’s a new one on me.” 

Weems’ face turned an ominous red, 
“Then one of the prison surgeons must 
have been in cahoots with Big Dan!” 
he declared. 

“It would seem so, sir. The opera- 
tion must have taken several weeks.” 

Weems cursed again. “But I don’t 
see how Well, we'll settle that 
point later. Just now I’ll attend to this 
bird. Who are you?” 

The prisoner grinned insolently, but 
gave no answer. 

“T think I know how to loosen your 
tongue, my man,” declared the warden, 
snarling. “You look a lot like Big Dan, 
and I suppose that’s why Nora Mason 
hired you to take his place -till he was 
at a safe distance. You couldn't hide 
that spot on your left eye, though, and 
you were afraid we might get sus- 
picious and finger-print you, and so you 
swapped skin with Big Dan, trusting 
to luck that the abrasions wouldn't 
show. Do you realize that you’ve put 
yourself in a deuce of a fix?” 

“Don't know about that,” declared 
the man stolidly. “You can jug me 
for helping Dan escape, but you'll have 
to give me my day in court first, and 
I guess Big Dan will pay me pretty 
well for my time in stir. Go ahead 
and do your darndest.” 

“Maybe I will.” The warden 
grimaced fiercely. “Don’t you see that, 
to all intents and purposes, you are 
really Big Dan? It was your idea, of 
course, to confess your identity so soon 
as Big Dan had made his get-away 
good; but suppose we should go ahead 
on the presumption that you are the 
man you’ve made yourself out to be. 
Do you know where you'd go then?” 

“To the chair, I suppose,” said the 
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prisoner, leering in the warden’s face. 
“But I guess it won’t go as far as that. 
Before to-morrow afternoon everybody 
will know that Big Dan has crushed 
out, and then you'll have to release me 
and turn me over to the cops.” 

“Sure of that?’ Weems eyed the 
prisoner shrewdly. 

“You can just bet I am. 
ing Big Dan is writing letters, in his 
own hand, to ten big newspapers and 
the police chiefs of ten towns, telling 
just how he crushed out. That’s part 
of the agreement, and Big Dan always 
does as he promises.” 

Weems bit his lower lip and swung 
around on his heels. Then he motioned 
the guards to take the prisoner away. 
He wanted to think. 


This morn- 


CHAPTER VII. 
PLOTTING. 
ORTY-EIGHT later, as he 
rocked in the swivel chair before 
Warden 
wearing its usual complacent grin. 


hours 
face was 
His 


far-flung inquiries had elicited no clews 


his desk, Veems’ 


concerning Big Dan’s whereabouts, and 
a mystery as ever, yet the warden was 
in a mood approaching ecstasy. He 
turned to the telephone and requested 
that the occupant of Dan’s 
be brought before him. 

“Won't you tell me your name?” he 
inquired softly when the prisoner stood 
before him. “No use putting on airs 
any longer, you know.” 

“You can call me Bill 
the surly response, 


“All 


>* | 
Big cell 


Stone,” was 


right, Lill Stone,” said the 


warden, studying his man _ obliquely. 
“You told me day before yesterd that 
it was part of your agreement with Big 
Dan that he should notify ten p¢ 


chiefs and ten big new papet that he 
crushed out. It seems he’ 
in the lurch, Bill. 
Dan’s purpose now, and he’s just as 


leavi lg yot 
You've served Big 
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well satisfied to have you go to the 
chair.” 

“T think that’s a_ stall,’ muttered 
Stone; but the warden noticed with 
satisfaction that his eyes glinted sus- 
piciously between narrowing _ lids. 
Calmly Weems shoved a stack of tel- 
egrams toward Stone, watching his 
expression as he read. 

“You see, Stone,” he said in dulcet 
tones, “Big Dan doesn’t care a hang 
about you, now that he’s a free man. 
I’ve wired the police chiefs and news- 
paper publishers all over the country. 
Here are the replies. Not one of them 
has received a communication from 
Big Dan. It seems Big Dan is long on 
promises but short on action.” 

Stone snarled under his breath as he 
picked up and read one telegram after 
another. <A sullen cloud gathered on 
his forehead, and his lips contracted 
into a thin line. 

“Since Big Dan isn’t coming to bat, 
continued the warden, “you might have 
some little difficulty side-stepping the 
electric chair. ] may prefer to believe 
that you are Big Dan, you know, and let 


’ 


” 


matters take their natural course.’ 
There 
and intense 
and Weems knew he had gained several 
points. 
“How much did ] 


fear 


features, 


was a look of mingted 


hate on Stone’s 


ig Dan promise to 
pay you?” he inquired casually. 
“Twenty thousand,” muttered Stone 


savagely. 


“Nothing cheap about that. Well 
worth doing a bit in stir for. But Big 
Dan has already broken one promise. 


He may break another, and then you 


will have to whistle for your money, 
to say nothing of the prospect of cash- 
ing in your bum chips in the electric 
chair.” 

Weems paused to let his words take 
effect. Stone’s face had hardened into 


an expression of rage, and his eyes 
1,] 7 4 1 F 
blazed ominously. 

‘ 


‘I take it that you know where Big 
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Dan is,” suggested the warden after 
studying the other’s face. 

“You take it right,” mumbled Stone. 
“I know exactly where the white-livered 
rat is.” 

“Then it seems to me you and I might 
strike a bargain. You’re out twenty 
thousand, and you're in a very tight 
corner besides. I guess, also, that you 
haven’t much love left for Big Dan. 
What do you say?” 

“What’s your proposition?” 

“Tell me where Big Dan is, and you 
can walk out of here as soon as he’s 
back in custody. I'll forget that you 
aided and abetted his escape.” 

Stone shook his head. “It isn’t 
enough,” he declared. ‘“‘You’ll have to 
come across with a bit of coin, too. 
About ten thousand would be about 
right.” 

Weems pondered. He was desper- 
ately anxious to repair his damaged 
reputation and_ self-respect, but ten 
thousand was a considerable amount, 
and he did not care to take it out of 
his own pocket. Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, the State could be per- 
suaded to pay most of it. Perhaps, too, 
one need not be very scrupulous about 
the fulfillment of a promise given a 
man of Stone’s ilk. 

“All right,’ said the warden, at 
length. 

“Give it to me in writing,” demanded 
Stone. 

Weems scowled, but wrote out and 
signed an agreement to the effect that 
William Stone was to be paid ten thou- 
sand dollars as soon as Big Dan was 
taken into custody. The other read 
carefully, then put the paper in his 
pocket. 

“That’s all right so far as the money 
goes,” he declared suspiciously, “but 
how do I know you will live up to the 
rest of the bargain? I’ve been bilked 
once, and | ain’t going to play sucker 
twice. The ten thousand wen’t do me 
much good if you-keep me locked up 


here. Anyhow, I want to be right there 
when the snake is pinched. I want to 
see how he takes it. Get me? Tell 
you what I’ll do—I’ll lead you to him.” 

The warden meditated for a few mo- 
ments. He knew that Stone was intent 
on revenge and also actuated by greed. 
As for himself, he craved nothing more 
than the triumph of capturing the 
escaped convict. It would not only heal 
his wounded pride, but he would also 
glory in the publicity that would be 
lavished on him. 

“All right,” he said finally, “I take 
you up.” 

But Stone did not yet seem wholly 
satisfied. He regarded the warden with 
greedy eyes. 

“Better take the money along,” he 
advised. “I'll expect you to come 
across the moment you lay eyes on Big 
Dan.” 

“Keen for the money—eh, Stone?” 
There was a trace of contempt in the 
warden’s voice. “All right; I'll take 
the cash with me.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT LIBERTY, 
DAY and a half later Warden 
Weems and Stone stepped from 
a train at the La Salle Street Station in 
Chicago. The prison official’s face 
wore a grin of anticipatory glee as they 
elbowed their way through the din and 
clamor-of the Loop district. Stone was 
silent, but his features exhibited emo- 
tions of hate, greed and vindictiveness. 

‘Where to?” inquired the warden. 

“T’ll show you soon enough. Don't 
we eat first?” 

“Maybe it’s just as well,” assented 
the warden, restraining his impatience 
to lay hands on the escaped convict. 
They entered a restaurant and ordered 
an ample luncheon, during which Stone 
expressed his satisfaction at being able 
to even his score with the man who 
had double-crossed him. 
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“Now, let me see the color of your 
money,” he demanded, while they were 
drinking their coffee. 

“You haven’t earned it yet,” re- 
marked Weems. 

“I just want to see the color of it,” 
insisted the other. “I’m not taking any 
chances on this deal.” 

Grinning, the warden exhibited a roll 
of generous proportion, which he had 
drawn from his bank just before leav- 
ing Emmettsburg. He still had hopes 
that it would not be necessary to part 
with it, or that the State would reim- 
burse him. After a glance at the bills 
Stone seemed satisfied. 

“Before we start,” he said in low 
tones, “I might as well remind you that 
Big Dan is a bad actor. Don’t you 
think we’d better take a couple of cops 
along?” 

“Afraid?” sneered Weems, who had 
no intention of sharing the credit for 
the capture with outsiders. 

“I was just warning you for your 
own good,” said Stone. “Let’s be off.” 

He muttered to himself as_ they 
walked down the street, and the warden 
guessed that his mind was occupied with 
thoughts of the discomfiture in store 
for Big Dan. The prison official uttered 
a gasp of amazement as they stopped 
before the entrance of an imposing 
hotel. 

“Big Dan always does the thing you 
don’t expect him to do,” said Stone as 
they entered. “This is about the last 
place where the dicks would be likely 
to look for him. Guess we'd better 
tell him we’re coming.” 

Before the warden could interpose an 
objection, he had hurried off toward 
the desk, and a few moments later 
he was entering a telephone booth. His 
face was wreathed in smiles when he 
emerged, 

“Big Dan says to come right up,” 
he whispered, leading the warden 
toward the elevator cages. “Don’t 
worry,” he added, noting the prison 


official’s troubled face; “I didn’t tell 
him my right name, and he'll have the 
surprise of his life when he sees us.” 

They alighted on the fourteenth floor, 
walked down a long corridor, and 
finally stopped before a door bearing 
the number 1428. 

“Better get your gat ready,” whis- 
pered Stone, placing his hand on the 
doorknob. The warden, a_ cold, 
triumphant smile on his lips, drew a 
stocky automatic from his pocket. 
Slowly and warily, Stone turned the 
knob, then pushed the door open. 
Squaring his shoulders and maintain- 
ing a firm grip on his pistol, Weems 
strode in. Stone followed, then quietly 
closed the door behind them. 

In the same instant the warden 
uttered a gasp. Before him, with 
hands‘on hips and a daring smile on 
her lips, stood a young woman. Weems 
felt certain that he had seen her photo- 
graph somewhere. A moment later, 
before he had had time to recover from 
his surprise, the automatic was beaten 
from his hand, and something sharp 
and steely pressed against his shoulder- 
blade. 

“Easy now,” warned Stone tensely. 

“You're trapped, Weems.” 

The official felt a sinking, agonizing 


sensation. He blinked his eyes at the 
girl. 

“Who are you?’ he demanded 
shakily. 

“Nora Mason,” she said with a 
laugh. “They call me ‘Big Dan’s girl.’ 


Maybe you’ve heard of me.” 

Weems felt a fierce tumult inside his 
head. He turned slowly and faced 
Stone, who was pressing the point of 
a thin-bladed knife against his chest. 


“And who’re you?” he _ inquired 
dazedly. 
“Oh,” replied the man who had been 


known as Stone, “I’m Big Dan.” 
The warden lurched against the wall, 


his face white, his eyes staring. ‘Big 
Dan?” he echoed weakly. ‘“But——” 
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“Sit down till you get over the 
shock,” said Big Dan, leading him to 
a chair. “You can keep your roll; I 
don’t want it. 1 had to show a bit of 
greed, or you wouldn’t have trusted 
me so far. We won't hurt you, Weems. 
We'll have to gag you and bind you, 
but you won’t be much the worse off 
when you get back to Emmettsburg.” 

“But the—the double?” stammered 
the warden. 

“There never was one,” said Nora. 
“A friend of ours looks a bit like Dan, 
and I got him to touch up the resem- 
blance and pose for his picture. Then 
I pasted my own on top of it and mailed 
it to Dan, knowing you would give it 
the once over, and I hoped that you 
would guess that—well, what we 
wanted you to guess.” 

“This—this man,” said Weems 
weakly, “has a spot on his left eyeball.” 

“He has—poor man!” declared Nora 
coyly. “Friends of mine dug the two 
tunnels. Our object was to make you 
believe that we were going on with 
the scheme to place a double in Dan’s 
cell.” 

Weems passed the palm of his hand 
across his throbbing forehead. “Those 
two guards in the death house——” 

“Were drugged to make you believe 
that the scheme had been put over,” 
interpolated Big Dan, refraining from 
adding that Doc Serratt had engineered 
this detail of the plot. 

Weems’ face turned a shade paler. 
“And the man who lost his hat in 
Allenville r 

“That was our friend,” put in Nora. 
“He cut his hair and made a show of 
himself just to make you doubly sure 





that Big Dan was on his way. Of 
course, we knew that all that might not 
quite convince you and that you might 


have Dan finger-printed. So Dan had 


some skin peeled off from his finger 
tips and put right back again. When you 
saw that the strips of skin had been 
grafted on, you right away jumped to 


the conclusion that they had been 
grafted from Big Dan’s fingers to the 
fingers of his double, and then you 
were ready to swear that your prisoner 
was not Dan. That was the niftiest 
part of the program.” 

The warden admitted that it was. 
But,” he said, looking sharply at Dan, 
“you have a spot on your left eyeball, 
just like the one in the photograph.” 

“Of course, but a drop of a certain 
chemical you have in the prison did 
that, aml it will come out. I had to 
look as much like my ‘double’ as pos- 
sible, you know.” 

The warden nodded heavily. “You 
couldn’t have done all that unless one 
of the prison doctors was in with you,” 
he muttered. 

“Probably not,” admitted Big Dan, 
giving silent thanks to Doc Serratt, 
“but you'll never guess which one, and 
even if you do, you won't be able to 
prove anything. You see, Weems, after 
we’d made you believe that the real 
3ig Dan had accomplished his get- 
away, it wasn’t much of a trick to hood- 
wink you into letting me out so I could 
lead you to him.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” agreed Weems bit- 
terly. “But why didn’t you just walk 
out instead of going through with all 
that hocus-pocus of pretending to put 
a double in your place?” 

“Because I couldn’t have done it,” 
said Big Dan calmly. “You had too 
many guards planted in the yard be- 
tween the death house and the harness 
shop, and you know yourself that if I 
had left an empty cell behind me, you’d 
have got me inside an hour or two. The 


way we worked it was safer and easier. 
And this little queen,” tenderly taking 
Nora Mason's hand, “planned it all out. 
Now, Weems, I'll have to put a couple 
of ribbons around your wrists and 
ankles. Rough way to treat a man 
who’s been kind enough to escort you 
out of the death house, but it’s got to be 
done.” 


AS 
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“J knew all the time that you didn’t Here,” exhibiting a newspaper she had 
do it, Dan,” said Nora Mason the fol- been reading, “is an item telling of the 
lowing day, when they were speeding death of Annie Serratt. She was hurt 
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westward on a fast express. while out joyriding with a bunch of 
“Didn’t do what?” inquired Big Dan friends. Before she died she told what 
absently. happened in the Arlington house that 
“Kill Arlington.” night.” 
sig Dan gave her a queer look. “But Big Dan sat in thoughtful silence for 
I did,” he lied. several moments. 
“You're not very good at lying, Dan. “Sorry,” he said. ‘“Darned sorry.” 


METHODS USED IN MAKING COUNTERFEIT MONEY 


ARIOUS are the methods and devices used by those in the upper circles of 

the criminal world who specialize in the making of the “queer.” In turning 

out spurious paper money there are four principal methods in use, one of which 

is usually employed to the exclusion of the others by individual bands of coun- 
terfeiters. 

A way much in favor is to engrave by hand a steel plate of the note to be 
imitated, and to print the bill direct from this plate. So skillful are some of 
the men who have done such work that sometimes the money they made has 
circulated for months before being discovered to be counterfeit. 

Another method is to copy every line and thread in the government note in 
ink on paper such as that used in the genuine money. Even experts have occa- 
sionally been unable to declare such bills spurious until they had examined them 
with the aid of a microscope. 

Paper money, like checks, is sometimes raised in purchasing power by care- 
ful erasures and additions. Bills are doubled in value by such manipulations 
and are usually passed on without much difficulty to the unsuspecting public. 

The fourth method—that of engraving a false note from a photograph of a 
genuine one—is, perhaps, more often heard of than the others, but because such 
money is lacking in a certain roughness of surface it is comparatively easy to 
detect. 

Speaking broadly, spurious coins are made in one or two ways. One is 
to cast the coin, and the other is to stamp the cold metal. In using the former 
a mold is first made from a legal coin, and then the counterfeit is cast from that. 
The stamping method, in which a die is cut or cast by hand and the counterfeit 
then stamped, is more accurate than the molding process. 

Sometimes coins of foreign countries, that are lighter in weight, but almost 
the same in size as our own coins of the same metal, are restamped with the 
United States designs for money of their approximate dimensions. A powerful 
press will obliterate all trace of the foreign stamp and at the same time impress 
the new design perfectly. Poth counterfeit and gold and silver coins may be so 
well balanced with base alloys and so treated chemically that they will ring true and 
look, to the casual observer, like the real thing. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SUSPICIOUS of the conduct of his young wife, 
Detective Agency, to shadow her. 


Detectives Brisley and Gunn, of Spinker's 


tita, Monte Irvin, a London alderman, sets 
Brisley reports 


her going with Quentin Gray and Sir Lucien Pyne to the apartment of an Oricntal dream reader, 
Kazmah by name. He states that Gray has come out of the place alone, leaving Sir Lucien and Rita 
Irvin with the mystic. Meanwhile Quentin Gray, who had an engagement with Rita for an evening 


at the theater, believing that she has worked a 


ruse in collaboration with Sir Lucicn, te get rid of 


him, goes te a restaurant to dine alone, but meets an old friend, Seton Pasha, and they take dianer 


together. 


Coming out of the restaurant, they see Monte Irvin in his car, accompanied by two _ pelice 
officials. Actuated partly by a premonition of evil and partly by curiosity, Gray persuades Scton to fel- 
low. They come to Kazmah's place, and find Irvin and the police about to break in the door, after fail- 
ing to get a response to repeated knockings. Inspector Whiteleaf and Sergeant Burton force the door, 
Inside, the apartment is silent and apparently deserted. On investigation, however, they find in a 
recess in am inner room the lifeless body of Sir Lucien Pyne. Death has been caused by a stab 


wound. There is no sign or trace of Rita Irvin. 


Chief Imspector Kerry, investigating the crime, learns from Doctor Margaret Halley, a cousin 
of Gray’s, that Rita Irvin and Sir Lucien were drug addicts, and Kazmah, an illicit trafficker in 
drugs, but one against whom it was impossible to get evidence. Margaret also states that she be- 
lieves a secret syndicate has been formed to corner the contraband drug market. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“THE MAID OF THE MASQUE.” 


HE past life of Mrs. Monte 

Irvin, in which at this time 

three distinct groups of in- 

vestigators became interested 
——namely, those of Whitehall, Scotland 
Yard, and Fleet Street—was of a char- 
acter to have horrified the prudish, but 
to have excited the compassion of the 
wise. 

Daughter of a struggling suburban 
solicitor, Rita Esden, at the age of sev- 
enteen, from a delicate and rather com- 
monplace child began to develop into 
a singularly pretty girl of an elusive 
and fascinating type of beauty, almost 
ethereal in her dainty coloring and pos- 
sessed of large and remarkably fine 
eyes, together with a wealth of copper- 
red hair, a crown which seemed too 
heavy for her slender neck to support. 

Her father viewed her increasing 
charms and ever-growing list of ad- 


mirers with the gloomy apprehension 


of a disappointed man who had come 
to look upon each gift of the gods as 
a new sorrow cunningly disguised. Her 
mother, on the contrary, fanned the 
girl’s natural vanity and ambition with 
a success which rarely attended the en- 
terprises of this foolish old woman; 
and Rita, discovering herself to be en- 
dowed with a moderately good voice, 
a stage career was determined upon 


without reference to the contrary 
wishes of Mr. Esden. 
Following the usual brief “training” 


which is counted sufficient for an aspi- 
rant to musical-comedy honors, Rita, 
by the prefixing of two letters to her 
name, set out to conquer the play-going 
world as Rita Dresden. 

Two years of hard work and dis- 
appointment served to dispel the girl’s 
illusions. She learned to appreciate at 
its true value that masculine admira- 
tion which, in an unusual degree, she 
had the power to excite. Those of 
her admirers who were in a position to 
assist her professionally were only pre 
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pared to use their influence upon terms 
which she was unprepared to accept. 
Those whose intentions were strictly 
creditable, by some malignancy of fate, 
possessed no influence whatever. She 
came to regard herself as a peculiarly 
unlucky girl, being ignorant of the fact 
that Fortune, an impish hierophant, im- 
poses identical tests upon every candi- 
date who aspires to the throne of a 
limelight princess. 

Matters stood thus when a new suitor 
appeared in the person of Sir Lucien 
Pyne. When his card was brought up 
to Rita, her heart leaped because of a 
mingled emotion of triumph and fear 
which the sight of the baronet’s name 
had occasioned. He was a director of 
the syndicate in whose production she 
was playing, a man referred to with 
awe by every girl in the company as 
having it in his power to make or mar 
a professional reputation—not that he 
took any active part in the affairs of 
the concern; on the contrary he was 
an aristocrat who held himself aloof 
from all matters smacking of com- 
merce, but at the same time one who 
invested his money shrewdly. Sir Lu- 
cien’s protégée of to-day was London’s 
idol of to-morrow, and even before Rita 
had spoken to him he had fought and 
won a spiritual battle between her true 
self and that vain, admiration-loving 
Rita Dresden who favored capitulation. 

She knew that Sir Lucien’s card rep- 
resented a signpost at the crossroads 
where many a girl, pretty but not ex- 
ceptionally talented, had hesitated with 
beating heart. It was no longer a ques- 
tion of remaining a member of the 
chorus—and understudy for a small 
part—or of accepting promotion to 
“lead” in a new production; it was that 
of accepting whatever Sir Lucien chose 
to offer—or of retiring from the pro- 
fession so far as this powerful syn- 
dicate was concerned. 

Such was the reputation enjoyed at 
this time by Sir Lucien Pyne among 


those who had every opportunity of 
forming an accurate opinion. 

Nevertheless Rita was determined 
not to succumb without a struggle. She 
did not count herself untalented or a 
girl to be lightly valued, and Sir Lucien 
might prove to be less black than ru- 
mor had painted him. As _ presently 
appeared, both in her judgment of her- 
self and in that of Sir Lucien, she was 
at least partially correct. He was very 
courteous and highly attentive. 

Her less favored companions smiled 
significantly when the familiar Rolls- 
Royce appeared at the stage door night 
after night, never doubting that Rita 
Dresden was chosen to “star” in the 
forthcoming production but, with rare 
exceptions, frankly envying her this 
good fortune. 

Rita made no attempt to disillusion 
them, recognizing that it must fail. She 
was resigned to being misjudged. If 
she could achieve success at that price, 
it would have been purchased cheaply. 

That Sir Lucien was deeply infatu- 
ated she was not slow to discover, and 
with an address perfected by experi- 
ence and a determination to avoid the 
easy path inherited from a father whose 
scrupulous honesty had ruined his pro- 
fessional prospects, she set to work to 
win esteem as well as admiration. 

Sir Lucien was first surprised, then 
piqued, and finally interested by such 
unusual tactics. The second phase was 
the dangerous one for Rita; and dur- 
ing a certain luncheon at Romano’s, her 
fate hung in the balance. Sir Lucien 
realized that he was in peril of losing 
his head over this tantalizingly pretty 
girl who gracefully kept him at a dis- 
tance, fencing with an adroitness which 
was baffling, and Sir Lucien Pyne had 
set out with no intention of doing any- 
thing so preposterous as falling in love. 
Keenly intuitive, Rita scented danger 
and made a bold move. Carelessly roll- 
ing a bread crumb along the cloth she 
said: 
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“I am giving up the stage when the 
run finishes.” 

“Indeed,” replied Sir Lucien imper- 
turbably. “Why?” 

“I am tired of stage life. I have 
been invited to go and live with my 
uncle in New York and have decided 
to accept. You see’—she bestowed 
upon him a swift glance of her bril- 
liant eyes—‘men in the theatrical world 
are not all like you—real friends, I 
mean. It isn’t very nice sometimes.” 

Sir Lucien deliberately lighted a ciga- 
rette. If Rita was bluffing, he mused, 
she had the pluck to make good her 
bluff. And if she did so? He dropped 
the extinguished match upon a plate. 
Did he care? He glanced at the girl 
who was smiling at an acquaintance on 
the other side of the room. Fortune’s 
wheel spins upon a needle point. By 
an artistic performance occupying less 
than two minutes, but suggesting that 
Rita possessed qualities which one day 
might spell success, she had decided 
her fate. Her heart was-beating like 
a hammer, but she preserved an atti- 
tude of easy indifference. Without for 
a moment believing in the American 
uncle, Sir Lucien did believe, correctly, 
that Rita Dresden was about to elude 
him. He realized, too, that he was in- 
finitely more interested than he had 
been hitherto and more interested than 
he had intended to become. 

This seemingly trivial conversation 
was a turning point, and twelve months 
later Rita Dresden was playing the title 
role in “The Maid of the Masque.” Sir 
Lucien had discovered himself to be 
really in love with her, and he might 
quite possibly have offered her mar- 
riage even if a dangerous rival had not 
appeared to goad him to that desperate 
leap—for so he regarded it. 

Monte Irvin, although considerably 
Rita’s senior, had much to commend 
him in the eyes of the girl—and in the 
eyes of her mother, who still retained 
a curious influence over her daughter. 


He was much more wealthy than Pyne, 
and although the latter was a baronet, 
Irvin was certain to be knighted before 
long, so that Rita would secure the 
appendage of “Lady” in either case, 
Also, his reputation promised a more 
reliable husband than Sir Lucien could 
be expected to make. Moreover, Rita 
liked him, whereas she had never sin- 
cerely liked and never trusted Sir Lu- 
cien. And there was a final reason of 
which Mrs. Esden knew nothing. 

On the first night that Rita had been 
intrusted with a part of any conse- 
quence—and this was shortly after the 
conversation at Romano’s—she had dis- 
covered herself to be in a state of hope- 
less panic. All her scheming and fenc- 
ing would have availed her nothing if 
she were to break down at the critical 
moment. It was an eventuality which 
Sir Lucien had foreseen, and he seized 
the opportunity at once of securing a 
new hold upon the girl and of render- 
ing her more pliable than he had hith- 
erto found her to be. At this time the 
idea of marriage had not yet presented 
itself to Sir Lucien. 

Some hours before the performance 
he detected her condition of abject 
fright—and from his waistcoat pocket 
he took a little gold snuff box. 

At first the girl declined to follow 
advice which instinctively she dis- 
trusted, and Sir Lucien was too clever 
to urge it upon her. But he glanced 
casually at his wrist watch, and poor 
Rita shuddered. The gold box was 
hidden again in the baronet’s pocket. 

To analyze the process which now 
took place in Rita’s mind would be a 
barren task, since its result was a fore- 
gone conclusion, Daring ambition, 
rather than any merely abstract virtue, 
was the keynote of her character. She 
had rebuffed the advances of Sir Lu- 
cien as she had rebuffed others, pri- 
marily because her aim in life was set 
higher than mere success in light com- 
edy. This she counted as merely a 
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means to a more desirable end—a 
wealthy marriage. To the achievement 
of such an alliance, the presence of an 
accepted lover would be an obstacle; 
and true love Rita Dresden had never 
known. Yet, short of this final sacri- 
fice which some women so lightly make, 
there were few scruples which she was 
not prepared to discard in furtherance 
of her designs. Her morality then was 
diplomatic, for the vice of ambition 
may sometimes make for virtue. 

Rita’s vivacious beauty and perfect 
self-possession on the fateful’ night 
earned her a permanent place in stage- 
land; Rita Dresden became a “star.” 
She had won a long and hard-fought 
battle, but in avoiding one master she 
had abandoned herself to another. 

The triumph of her début left her 
strangely exhausted. She dreaded the 
coming of the second night almost as 
keenly as she had dreaded the ordeal 
of the first. She struggled, poor vic- 
tim, and only increased her terrors. 
Not until the clock showed her that in 
twenty minutes she must make her first 
entrance did she succumb. But Sir 
Lucien’s gold snuff box lay upon her 
dressing table and she was trembling. 
When at last she heard the sustained 
note of the oboe in the orchestra giving 
the pitch to the answering violins, she 
raised the jeweled lid of the box. 

So she entered upon the path which 
leads down to destruction; and since 
to conjure with the drug which phar- 
macists know as methyl-benzoyl-ecgo- 
nine is to raise the demon, Insomnia, 
before long she found herself explor- 
ing strange by-paths in quest of sleep. 

By the time that she was intrusted 
with the leading part in “The Maid of 
the Masque,” she herself did not rec- 
ognize how tenacious was the hold 
which this fatal habit had secured upon 
her. In the company of Sir Lucien 
Pyne she met other devotees, and for 
a time came to regard her unnatural 
mode of existence as something insep- 


arable from the bohemian life. To the 
horrible side of it she was blind. 

It was her meeting with Monte Irvin 
during the run of this successful play 
which first awakened a dawning com- 
prehension; not because she ascribed 
his admiration to her artificial vivacity, 
but because she realized the strength 
of the link subsisting between herself 
and Sir Lucien. She liked and re- 
spécted Irvin and, as a result, began to 
view her conduct from a new stand- 
point. His life was so entirely open 
and free from reproach, while part of 
her own was dark and secret. She 
conceived a desire to be done with that 
dark and secret life. 

This was a shadowland over which 
Sir Lucien Pyne presided and which 
must be kept hidden from Monte Irvin; 
and it was not until she thus contem- 
plated cutting herself adrift from it all 
that she perceived the Gordian knot 
which bound her to the drug coterie. 
How far, yet how smoothly, by all but 
imperceptible had_ glided 
down the stream since that night when 
the gold box had lain upon her dress- 
ing table! Kazmah’s drug store in 
3ond Street had few secrets for her; 
or so she believed. She knew that the 
establishment of the strange, immobile 
Egyptian was a source from which 
drugs could always be obtained. She 
knew that the dream-reading business 
served some double purpose; but she 
did not |} the identity of Kazmah. 


stages she 


know 

Two of the most insidious drugs fa- 
miliar to modern pharmacy were woo- 
ing her to slavery and there was no 
strong hand to hold her back. Even 
the presence of her mother might have 
offered some slight deterrent at this 
stage of Rita’s descent; but the girl 
had quitted her suburban home as soon 
as her salary had rendered her suff- 
ciently independent to do so and had 
established herself in a small but ele- 
gant apartment situated in the heart of 
theaterland. 
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But if she had walked blindly into 
the clutches of cocaine and veronal, her 
subsequent experiments with chandu 
were prompted by indefensible curios- 
ity and a false vanity, which urged her 
to do everything that was “done” by 
the ultrasmart and vicious set of which 
she had become a member. 

Her first introduction to opium smok- 
ing was made under the auspices of 
an American comedian then appearing 
in London, an old devotee of the poppy ; 
and it took place shortly after Sir Lu- 
cien Pyne had proposed marriage to 
Rita. This proposal she had not re- 
jected outright; she had pleaded time 
for consideration. Monte Irvin was 
away and Rita secretly hoped that on 
his return he would declare himself. 
Meanwhile she indulged in every new 
craze which became fashionable among 
her associates. A chandu party took 
place at the American’s flat in Duke 
Street, and Rita, who had been invited 
and who had consented to go with Sir 
Lucien Pyne, met there for the first 
time the woman variously known as 
“Lola” and “Mrs. Sin.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A CHANDU PARTY. 
ROM the restaurant at which she 
had had supper with Sir Lucien, 
Rita proceeded to Duke Street. Alight- 
ing from Pyne’s car at the door they 
went up to the flat of the organizer of 
the party—Mr. Cyrus Kilfane. One 
other guest was already present ; a slen- 
der, fair woman who was introduced 
by the American as Mollie Gretna, but 
whose weakly pretty face Rita recog- 
nized as that of a notorious so¢iety di- 
vorcee, foremost in the van of every 
new craze; a past mistress of the smart- 
est vices. 
Kilfane had _ sallow, 
features and drooping 
His straw-hued hair, 


expressionless 
light-colored 


eyes. brushed 


back from a sloping brow, hung lankly 
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down upon his coat collar. Long fa- 
miliarity with China’s ruling vice and 
contact with those who practice it had 
brought about that mysterious physical 
alteration—apparently reflecting a men- 
tal change—so often to be seen in one 
who has consorted with Chinamen. 
Even the light eyes seemed to have 
grown slightly oblique; the voice, the 
unimpassioned greeting, were those of 
a son of Cathay. He carried himself 
with a stoop, and had a queer, shuffling 
gait. 

“Ah, my dear daughter,” he mur- 
mured, in a solemnly facetious manner, 
“How glad I am to welcome you to our 
poppy circle.” 

He slowly turned his half-closed eyes 
in Pyne’s direction and slowly turned 
them back again. 

“Do you seek forgetfulness of old 
joys?” he asked. “This is my own case 
and Pyne’s.. Or do you—as Mollie 
does—seek new joys—youth’s eternal 
quest?” 

Rita laughed with a careless abandon 
which belonged to that part of her char- 
acter veiled from the outer world. 

“T think I agree with Miss Gretna,” 
she said lightly. ‘There is not so much 
happiness in life that I want to forget 
the little I have had.” 

“Happiness,” murmured  Kilfane. 
“There is no real happiness. Happiness 
is smoke, Let us smoke.” 

“T am curious but half afraid,” de- 
clared Rita. “I have heard that opium 
sometimes has no other effect than to 
make one frightfully ill.” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Miss Gretna, 
with a foolish, giggling laugh. “You 
will love it! Such fascinating dreams! 
Such delightful adventures!” 

“Other drugs,” drawled Sir Lucien, 
“merely stimulate one’s normal mental 
activities. Chandu is a key to another 
life. Cocaine, for instance, enhances 
our capacity for work. It is only a 
heretic like De Quincey who prostitutes 
the magic gum to such base purposes. 
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Chandu is misunderstood in Europe. 
In Asia it is the companion of the zs- 
thete’s leisure.” 

“But surely,” said Rita, “one pipe of 
opium will not produce all these won- 
ders 

“Some people never experience them 

at all,” interrupted Miss Gretna. “The 
great idea is to get into a comfortable 
just resign yourself—let 
yourself go. Oh, it’s heavenly!” 
' Cyrus Kilfane turned his dull eyes 
in Rita’s direction. “A question of 
temperament and adaptability,” he mur- 
mured. ‘De Quincey, Pyne,” slowly 
turning toward the baronet, “is didac- 
tic of course, but his ‘Confessions’ 
be true nevertheless. He forgets, 
see, that he possessed an unusual con- 
stitution and the temperament of a 
Norwegian herring. He forgets, too, 
that he was a laudanum drinker, not 
an opium smoker. Now you, my 
daughter’—the lusterless eyes again 
sought Rita’s flushed face—‘are sig 
intensely vital. If you can succeed i 
resigning yourself to the hypnosis in- 
duced, your experiences will be de- 
lightful. Trust your Uncle Cy.” 

Leaving Rita chatting with Miss 
Gretna, Kilfane took Pyne aside, offer- 
ing him a cigarette from an ornate, 
jeweled case. 

“Hello!” said the baronet. “¢ 
still get these?” 

“With the 
mured Kilfane, 
his pocket. 


position and 


you 





‘an you 
utmost difficulty,” mur- 
returning the case to 
charges me five 
hundred for them, and only 
supplies them as a favor. I shall be 
glad to get back home, Pyne. The right 
stuff is the wrong price in London.” 

Sir Lucien smiled sardonically, light- 
ing Kilfane’s and then his 
own. 

“T find it so myself,” he said. 
thing except opium is to be had at Kaz- 
mah’s, and except 
terests me.” 


“Lola 


guineas 


cigarette 
ec 


> - 
mvery- 


nothing opium in- 


“He supplies me with cocaine, 
7C Ds 


” mur- 


mured the comedian. “His figure 
works out, as nearly as I can estimate 


it, at ten shillings and sevenpence-half- 
penny a grain. I saw 
terday 
brown guy 
is roughly tw: 


him about it yes- 
afternoon, pointing out to the 
that, as the wholesale price 
farthing, I re- 


some- 


pence 


garded his margin of profit as 


what broad. 
“Indeed!” 


“The first time ] 
Pyne. I brought an introduction from 
Doctor Silver of New York, and K: 
mah supplied me without question—at 
a price.” 

“You always saw Rashid?” 

“Ves. If there were other visitors, 
I waited. But yesterday I made a per- 
sonal appointment with Kazmah. He 
pretended to think I had come to have 
a dream interpreted. He is clever, 
Pyne. He moved a muscle 
throughout the But finally 
he assured me that all the receivers in 
England had amalgamated and that the 
price he charged represented a very 
narrow margin of profit. Of 
he is a liar. He is making a 
Do you him, personally? 

“No,” replied Sir Lucien. “Outside 
his Bond Street home of mystery he 
A clever man, as you say. 
your opium 


had ever seen him, 





never 
interview. 


course 
fortune. 


” 


1 
KNOW 


is unknown. 
Presumably obtain 
from Lola?” 

“Yes. her to me. She 
keeps me on ridiculously low rations, 
and if I had not brought my own out- 
fit, I don’t think she would have sold 
Of course her game is beat- 
the Limehouse dive.” 
The House of a 


you 


Kazmah sent 


me one. 
ing up clients for 

“You have visited 
Hundred Raptures 


“Many times, at week-ends. Opium, 
like wine, is better enjoyed in com- 
pany.” 


“Does she mail 
“Oh, no. My 
for it. Ah, here she is 
A woman came in carrying a brown 
leather aitaché case. She had left her 


ou the opium? 


man goes to Limehouse 
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hat and coat in the hall, and wore a 
smart blue serge skirt and a white 
blouse. She was not tall, but she pos- 
sessed a remarkably beautiful figure 
which the cut of her garments was 
not intended to disguise; and her 
height was appreciably increased by a 
pair of suede shoes having the most 
wonderful heels which Rita ever re- 
membered to have seen worn on or off 
the stage. They seemed to make her 
small feet appear smaller and lent to 
her slender ankles an exaggerated 
frontal curve. 

Her hair was of that true, glossy 
black which suggests the blue sheen of 
raven’s plumage, and her thickly fringed 
eyes were dark and southern as her 
hair. She had full, voluptuous lips and 
a bold self-assurance. In the swift, 
calculating glance which she cast about 
the room there was something greedy 
and evil; and when it rested upon Rita 
Dresden’s dainty beauty to the evil 
greed was added cruelty. 

“Another little sister, dear Lola,” 
murmured Kilfane. “Of course you 
know who it is? This, my daughter,” 
turning the sleepy glance toward Rita, 
“is our officiating priestess, Mrs. Sin.” 

The woman so strangely named re- 
vealed her gleaming teeth in a swift, 
unpleasant smile; then her nostrils di- 
lated and she glanced about her sus- 
piciously. 

“Some one smokes the chandu ciga- 
rettes,” she said, speaking in a low tone 
which nevertheless failed to disguise her 
harsh voice, and with a very marked 
accent. 

“T am the offender, dear Lola,” said 
Kilfane, dreamily waving his cigarette 
toward her. “I have managed to make 
the last hundred spin out. You have 
brought me a new supply?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” replied Mrs. Sin, 
tossing her head in a manner oddly rem- 


iniscent of a once-famous Spanish 
dancer. “Next Tuesday you get some 
more. Ah, it is no good! You talk 
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and talk and it cannot alter anything, 
Until they come I cannot give them to 
you.” 

“But it appears to me,” murmured 
Kilfane, “that the supply is always 
growing less.” 

“Of course. The best goes all to 
Edinburgh now. I have only three 
sticks of Yezd left of all my stock.” 

“But the cigarettes——” 

“Are from Buenos Aires? Yes. But 
Buenos Aires must get the opium be- 
fore we get the cigarettes, eh? Five 
cases come to London on Tuesday, Cy. 
Be of good courage, my dear.” 

She patted the sallow cheek of the 
American with her jeweled fingers and 
turned aside, glancing about her. 

“Yes,” murmured Kilfane. “We are 
all present, Lola. I have had the room 
prepared. Come, my children, let us 
enter the poppy portico.” 

He opened a door and stood aside, 
waving one thin yellow hand between 
the first two fingers of which smoldered 
the drugged cigarette. Led by Mrs, 
Sin, the company filed into an apart- 
ment evidently intended for a drawing- 
room, but which had been hastily trans- 
formed into an opium divan. 

Tables, chairs, and other items of 
furniture had been stacked against one 
of the walls and the floor spread with 
rugs, skins, and numerous silk cush- 
ions. A gas fire was alight, but before 
it had been placed an ornate Japanese 
screen whereon birds of dazzling plum- 
age hovered amid the leaves of gilded 
palm trees. In the center of the room 
stood a small card table, and upon it 
were a large brass tray and an ivory 
pedestal exquisitely carved in the form 
of a nude figure, having one arm up- 
raised. The figure supported a lamp, 
the light of which was subdued by a 
barrel-shaped shade of Chinese work- 
manship. 

Mollie Gretna 


giggled hysterically. 


“Make yourself comfortable, dear,” she 
cried to Rita, dropping down upon a 


he 
be 
ta! 

















heap of cushions stacked in a recess 
beside the fireplace. “I am going to 
take off my shoes. Che last tim 
Cyrus, when I woke up my feet were 
quite numb.” 

“You should come down to my 
place,” said Mrs. Sin, setting the leather 
case on the little card table beside the 
lamp. “You have there your own lit- 
tle room i 
and it is quiet- 

“Oh!” cried Mollie Gretna. “I must 
come! But I daren’t go alone. Will 
you come with me, she asked, 
turning to Rita. 

“T don’t know,” was 
may not like opium.” 

“But if you do? And I 
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and silken she 
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the reply. “I 
know you 
will. 

“Why,” said Rita, glancing rapidly 
at Pyne. “I suppose it would be a novel 
experience.” 

“Let me arrange it for you,’ came 
the harsh voice of Mrs. Sin. “Lucy 
will drive you both down; won’t you, 
my dear?” The shadowed eyes glanced 
aside at Sir Lucien Pyne. 


“Certainly,” he replied. “I am al- 
ways at the ladies’ service.” 

Rita Dresden settled herself luxuri- 
ously into a nest of silk and fur in 


another corner of the room, regarding 
the baronet coquettishly through her 
half-lowered lashes. 

“IT won’t go unless it is my 
Lucy,” she said. “You must let 
pay.” 

“A detail,” murmured Pyne, 


ing’and standing beside her. 


party, 


me 
cross- 


Interest now became centered upon 
the preparations being made by Mrs. 
Sin. From the attaché case she took 
out a lacquered box, silken-lined like 
It contained four sin- 
gular-looking pipes, the parts of which 
She began to fit together, The first and 
largest of these had a thick 
stem, an amber mouthpiece, and a tiny, 
disproportionate bowl of brass. The 
second was much smaller, and was of 


a jewel casket. 


bamboo 
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some dark, highly polished wood, 
mounted with silver conceived in an 
ornate Chinese design representing a 
long-tailed lizard. The mouthpiece 
was of jade. The third and fourth 


pipes were yet smaller, a_ perfectly 
matched pair in figured ivory of ex- 
quisite workmanship, delicately gold- 
mounted. 

“These for th 
1 1 


holding up the pair. 


e ladies,” said Mrs. Sin, 


“You,” glancing 


at Kilfane, “have your own pipe, I 
know.” 
She laid them upon the tray, and 


now took out of the case a little copper 
lamp, a smaller lacquered box, and a 
silver spatula, her jeweled fingers han- 
dling 


g the queer implements with a fa- 


bred of habit. 

“What a strange woman!” whispered 
Rita to Pyne. “Is she an Oriental ?” 
7. 5 — oa - : . 

Cuban Jewess,” he replied in a low 
voice. 


Mrs. Sin carefully lighted the lamp, 


miliarity 


which burned with a short, bluish flame, 
and, opening the lacquered box, she 
dipped the spatula into the thick, 
gummy substance which it contained 


and twisted the little instrument round 
and fingers, pres- 
ently withdrawing it with a globule of 
about the bean ad- 
snd. She glanced aside 


round between her 
chandu size of a 
hering to the 
at Kilfane. 

“Chinese way, eh?” she said. 

She began to twirl the prepared 
opium above the flame of the lamp. 
From it a slight, sickly smelling vapor 

me 


arose. No one spoke, but all watched 
her closely; and Rita was conscious 
of a growing pleasurable excitement. 


When by evaporation the chandu had 
become reduced to the size of a small 
pea, and a vague, spirituous blue flame 
began the 


- 


to dance around the end of 
Mrs adroitly 
into the tiny bowl of one of the ivory 
pipes, having first held the bowl in- 
verted for a moment over the lamp. 
She turned to Rita. 


spatula, Sin pressed it 
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“The guest of the evening,” she said. 
“Do not be afraid. Inhale, oh, so 
gentle, and blow the smoke from the 
nostrils! You know how to smoke?” 

“The same as a cigarette?” asked 
Rita excitedly, as Mrs. Sin bent over 
her. 

“The same, but very, very gentle!” 

Rita took the pipe and raised the 
mouthpiece to her lips. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE SHADE OF THE LONELY PALM. 


ERSIAN opium of good quality con- 
tains from ten to fifteen per cent 
of morphine, and chandu made from 
opium of Yezd would contain perhaps 
twenty-five per cent of this potent drug; 
but because in the act of smoking dis- 
tillation occurs, nothing like this quan- 
tity of morphine reaches the smoker. 
To the distilling process also may be 
due the different symptoms resulting 
from smoking chandu and _ injecting 
morphia, or drinking tincture of opium 
as De Quincey did. 

Rita found the flavor of the prepara- 
tion to be not entirely unpleasant. 
Having overcome an initial aversion 
caused by its marked medicinal tang, 
she grew reconciled to it and finished 
her first smoke without experiencing 
any other effect than a sensation of 
placid contentment. Deftly, Mrs. Sin 
renewed the pipe. Silence had fallen 
upon the party. 

The second “pill’ was no more than 
half consumed when a growing feeling 
of nausea seized upon the novice, be- 
coming so marked that she dropped the 
ivory pipe weakly and uttered a faint 
moan. 

Instantly, silently, Mrs. Sin was be- 
side her. 

“Lean forward—so,” she whispered 
softly, as if fearful of intruding her 
voice upon these sacred rites. “In a 
moment you will be better. Then, if 


you feel faint, lie back. It is the sleep, 
Do not fight against it.” 

The influence of the stronger will 
prevailed. Self-control and judgment 
are qualities among the first to succumb 
to opium. Rita ceased to think long- 
ingly of the clean, fresh air, of escape 
from these sickly fumes which seemed 
now to fill the room with a moving 
vapor. She bent forward, her chin 
resting upon her breast, and gradually 
the deathly sickness passed. Mentally, 
she underwent a change, too. From 
an active state of resistance, the ego 
traversed a descending curve ending in 
absolute passivity. The floor had seem 
ingly begun to revolve and was moving 
insidiously so that the pattern of the 
carpet formed a series of concentric 
rings. She found this imaginary phe- 
nomenon to be soothing rather than 
otherwise, and resigned herself almost 
eagerly to the delusion. 

Mrs. Sin allowed her to fall back 
upon the cushions so gently and so 
slowly that the operation appeared to 
occupy several minutes and to resemble 
that of sinking into innumerable layers 
of swansdown. The sinuous figure 
bending over her grew taller with the 
passage of each minute, until the dark 
eyes of Mrs. Sin were looking down 
at Rita from a dizzy elevation. As 
often occurs in the case of a neurotic 
subject, delusions as to time and space 
had followed the depression of the sen- 
sory cells, 

sut, surely, she mused, this could not 
be Mrs. Sin who towered so loftily 
above her. Of course, how absurd to 
imagine that a woman could remain 
thus motionless for so many hours! 
And Rita thought now, that she had 
been lying for several hours beneath 
the shadow of that tall, graceful and 
protective shape. 

Why—it was a slender palm tree 
which stretched its fanlike foliage over 
her! Far, far above her head the long, 
dusty green fronds projected from the 
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of Mrs. Sin, wondering with 
delightful vagueness why they seemed 


- @ 
proved to 


par- 


constently to change co 
be a pair of 
perched upon a 
of the palm. 

This was an equatorial 
even if she had not found herself to be 
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lofty br 
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noon, ai 


under the influence of a delicious ab- 


straction, Rita would not have moved, 
friendly palm, not 
another vegetation was Visi- 
ble right away nothing 
but an ocean of sand whereon no living 
thing moved. Shi and the 1 


parrakee 
were alone in the heart of the Great 
Sahara. 


for excepting the 
xe of 


V esti 


to the horizon 





_ But stay! 


1 speck on the dusty 


Viany, many miles away, 
carpet of the des- 

Hours must 
provided 
reach the 
Rita con- 
time. Even 
slowly, she 


sy S omething move l! 


that tiny 


elapse before figure, 


it were approaching, could 
Im. Del 

templated t! 
if the figure moved ever so 
would be waiting there beneath the 
palm to arrival, Already, 
period which 
strive to 


solitary pa ichtedly, 


1e infinity of 


witness its 
she had been there for a 


she was far too indolent to 





compute—a week, perhaps. 
She turned her atten 
c One of them was moving, and 
she noted with delight that it had per- 
ceived her far below and w 

ing to draw t 


tion to the par- 





as endeavor- 
1e attention of its less 


observant companion to her presence. 
watching it 


the one bird 


For many hours she lay 
wondering why, since 
singularly intelligent, its com- 
panion was equally dull, When she 
lowered her eyes 
across the 
proached so close as to be recognizable. 

It was-that of Mrs. Sin. — appre- 

ciated the fitness of her presence and 


and looked out again 


sands, the figure had ap- 
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experienced no surprise, only a mild 
This curiosity was not con- 
Sin herself, but with 
which 


curiosity. 
cerned with M1 
the nature of the burden she 


‘ . 
bore upon hel 


he was dressed a manner which 
Rita dreamily thought would have been 
inadequate in England or even in Cuba, 
but which was appropriate in the Great 
Saha How exauisitely she carried 
herself, mused the dreamer; no doubt 


t due in part to 
her wearing g shoes with heels 
like stilts and in part to her having been 
upon her 
Lu- 
the ele- 
W — 


siden 
trained to bear heavy burden: 
head. Rita remembered that Sir 
cien had once described to her 
deportment of the Arab 
custom of carry- 


way. 


gant 
ascribing it to 
ing water jars in that 
The appearance of the speck on the 
horizon had marked the height of her 
trance. Her Sin 
had signalized the decline of the chandu 


their 


recognition of Mrs. 


influence. Now, the intrusion of a defi- 


nite, uncontorted memory was evidence 


of returning cerebral activity. 
Rita had no recollection of the sun- 
she had failed to perceive 
form and 
by the foliage. It 
had spread, an patch, 
about the bole of the tree, so that the 
sun must have been immediately over- 
head. But of course she had lain 
watching the ikeets for several 
hours; and now night had fallen. The 
desert touched with sil- 
diamonds, 


set; indeed 
any change in the 
of the 


position 
shadow cast 


ebony equally 


parr: 
mounds were 
ver, the sky was a nest of 
and the 
palm like a bar of right 
the prospect to the rim of the sky dome. 
one half 
concealed by this 
ther half 
tha t she 


moon cast a shadow of the 


ebony across 
Mrs. Sin stood before her, 
body 


of her iithe 
k shadow and the o 


strange blac 
gleaming in the moonlight so 


resembled a_ beautiful statue 
which some 
Placing her burden upon the ground, 


Mrs. Sin knelt down Rita and 


1\ ory 


iconoclast had cut in two. 


before 
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reverently kissed her hand, whisper- 
ing: “I am your slave, my poppy 
queen.” 

She spoke in a strange language, no 
doubt some African tongue, but one 
which Rita understood perfectly. Then 
she laid one hand upon the object which 
she had carried on her head, and which 
now proved to be a large, lacquered 
casket covered with Chinese figures and 
bound by three hoops of gold. It had 
a very curious shape. 

“Do you command that the chest be 
opened ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Rita languidly. 

Mrs, Sin threw up the lid and from 
the interior of the casket which, be- 
cause of the glare of the moonlight, 
seemed every moment to assume a new 
form, drew out a bronze lamp. 

“The sacred lamp,” she whispered 
and placed it on the sand. ‘Do you 
command that it be lighted?” 

Rita inclined her head. 

The lamp became lighted, in what 
manner she did not observe nor was 
she curious to learn. Next, from the 
large casket Mrs. Sin took another, 
smaller casket and a very long, taper- 
ing silver bodkin. The first casket had 
perceptibly increased in size. It was 
certainly much larger than Rita had 
supposed; for now out from its shad- 
owy interior Mrs. Sin began to take 
pipes—long pipes and short pipes, pipes 
of gold and pipes of silver, pipes of 
ivory and pipes of jade. Some were 
carved to represent the heads of de- 
mons; some had the bodies of serpents 
wreathed about them; others were in- 
crusted with precious gems, and filled 
the night with the venomous sheen of 
emeralds, the blood rays of rubies, and 
golden glow of topaz, while the spear 
points of diamonds flashed a challenge 
to the stars. 

“Do you command that the pipes be 
lighted?” asked the harsh voice. 

Rita desired to answer “No,” but 
heard herself saying “Yes.” 


Thereupon, from a thousand bowls, 
linking that lonely palm to the remote 
horizon, a thousand elfin fires arose— 
blue-tongued and = spirituous. Gray 
pencilings of smoke stole straight up- 
ward to the sky so that, look where she 
would, Rita could discern nothing but 
these countless thin, faintly wavering 
vertical lines of vapor. 

The dimensions of the lacquered cas- 
ket had increased so vastly that it now 
concealed the kneeling figure of Mrs, 
Sin; and staring at it wonderingly, Rita 
suddenly perceived that it was not an 
ordinary casket. She knew at last why 
its shape had struck her as being un- 
usual. 

It was a Chinese coffin. 

The smell of the burning opium was 
stifling her. Those remorseless threads 
of smoke were closing in, twining them- 
selves about her throat. It was becom- 
ing cold, too, and the moonlight was 
growing dim. The position of the moon 
had changed, of course, as the night had 
stolen on toward morning, and now 
it hung dimly before her. The smoke 
obscured it. 

But was this smoke obscuring the 
moon? Rita moved her hands for the 
first time since she had found herself 
under the palm tree, weakly fending 
off those vaporous tentacles which were 
seeking to entwine themselves about 
her throat. Of course it was not smoke 
obscuring the moon, she decided; it 
was a lamp, upheld by an ivory figure, 
a lamp with a Chinese shade. 

A subdued roaring sound became 
audible; and this was occasioned by 
the gas fire, burning behind the Japa- 
nese screen on which gayly plumaged 
birds sported in the branches of golden 
palms, Rita raised her hands to her 
eyes. Mist obscured her sight. Swiftly 
now reality was asserting itself and 
banishing the phantasmagoria conjured 
up by chandu. 

In her dim, cushioned corner Mollie 
Gretna lay back against the wall, her 














face pale and her weak mouth foolishly 
agape. Cyrus Kilfane was indistin- 
guishable from the pile of rugs amid 
which he sprawled by the table; and 
of Sir Lucien Pyne nothing was to be 
seen but the outstretched legs and feet 
which projected grotesquely from a re- 
Seated, Oriental 


cess. fashion, upon 


re“Fr 1 
a grand 


an improvised divan near the 
piano and propped up by a number of 
garish cushions, Rita beheld Mrs. Sin. 
The long bamboo pipe had fallen from 


her listless fingers. Her face wore an 
expression of mystic rapture like that 
characterizing the features of 
Chinese Buddhas. 

Fear, unaccountable, but uncontrolla- 
ble, suddenly seized upon Rita. She 
felt weak and dizzy, but she struggled 
partly upright. 

“Lucy!” she whispered. 


some 


Her voice was not under control, and 
once more she strove to call to Pyne. 

“Lucy!” the hoarse 
again. 

The fire continued its muted roaring, 
but no other sound the 
A horror of the companionship 
found herself now took 
must es- 
cape from these sleepers whose spirits 
had been expelled by the potent necro- 
mancer, Opium, from these empty tene 
ments whose occupants had fled. The 
idea of the cool night air in the open 
streets was delicious. 

She staggered to her feet, swaying 
drunkenly, but determined to reach the 
do 


came 


answered to 
appeal. 
in which she 


possession of the girl. She 


ir. She shuddered because of a feel- 
ing of internal chill which assailed her, 
and step by step crept across the room, 
opened the door, 
the hallway. 


and tottered out into 


There was no sound in 


the apartment. Presumably Kilfane’s 
man had retired, or perhaps he, too, 


was a devotee. 

Rita’s fur hung upon 
and although her fingers appear 
have lost all their strength and her arm 
to have become weak as that of an in- 


coat 
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fant, she succeeded in detaching the 
coat from the Not pausing to 
put it on, she opened the door and 
stumbled out onto the darkened land- 
her first 1 


hook, 





ing. Whereas had 
been to awaken some one, preferably 
Sir Lucien, now her sole desire was 


to escape undetected. 

She began to feel less dizzy and, hav- 
ing pa moment on the land- 
ing, she succeeded in getting her coat 

Then she closed the door as quietly 
| hand- 
rail, began to grope her way downstairs. 


she remem- 


used tor a 


on. 
as possible, and, clutching the 
There was only one flight, 
bered, and a passage leading to 
the street door. She reached the pas- 
sage without mishap and saw a faint 
light ahead. 


paces : ‘ 
The fastenings gave her 


short 


trou- 
ble, but finally her efforts were succes 

ful and she found herself standing in 
Duke Street. There was no 
moon, but the sky She 
had no idea of the time, but because 
of the stillness of the surrounding 
streets she knew that it must be very 
late. She set out walking 


slowly and wondering what 


some 


deserted 
was cloudless. 


for her flat, 
explana- 


tion she should offer if a constable ob- 
served her. 

Oxford Street showed 
far as the eye could reach, and her light 
footsteps seemed to awaken a hundred 
Having proceeded for some 
distance without meeting any one, she 
experienced a_ childish 
an approach- 
ly, the idea of hiding 
presented itself to her, 


did the big automobile speed along the 
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raced 
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passing a street lamp as the car 
therefore have 
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Never for a moment glancing aside, 
Rita pressed on as quickly as she could. 
Then her vague alarm became actual 
She heard the brakes being ap 


and heard the gritty 


terror. 
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sound of the tires upon the roadway 
as the vehicle’s headlong progress was 
suddenly checked. She had been seen 
—perhaps recognized—and whoever 
was in the car proposed to return and 
speak to her! 

If her strength had allowed, she 
would have run, but now it threatened 
to desert her altogether, and she tot- 
tered weakly. A pattering of footsteps 
came from behind. Some one was run- 
ning back to overtake her. Realizing 
escape to be impossible, Rita turned, 
just as the runner came up with her. 

“Rita!” he cried rather breathlessly. 
“Miss Dresden!” 

She stood very still, looking at the 
speaker. 

It was Monte Irvin. 


CHAPTER XV. 
METAMORPHOSIS. 


S Irvin seized her hands and looked 

at her eagerly, half fearfully, Rita 

achieved sufficient composure to speak. 

“Oh, Mr. Irvin,” she said, and found 

that her voice was not entirely normal. 
“What must you think?” 

He continued to hold her hands. “I 
think you are very indiscreet to be out 
alone at three o’clock in the morning,” 
he answered gently. “I was recalled 
to London by urgent business and re- 
turned by road—fortunately, since I 
have met you.” 

“How can I explain 

“T don’t ask you to explain, Miss 
Dresden. I have no right and no de- 
sire to ask. But I wish I had the right 
to advise you.” 

“How good you are,” she began; 
“and I——” 

Her voice failed her completely and 
her sensitive lips began to tremble. 
Monte Irvin drew her arm under his 
own and led her back to meet the car, 
which the chauffeur had turned, and 
which was now approaching. 

“T will drive you home,” he said; 





“and if I may call in the morning, I 
should like to do so.” 

Rita nodded. She could not trust 
herself to speak again. 

Having placed her in the car, Monte 
Irvin sat beside her, reclaiming her 
hand and grasping it reassuringly and 
sympathetically throughout the short 
drive. They parted at her door. 

“Good night,” said Irvin, speaking 
very deliberately because of an almost 
uncontrollable desire which possessed 
him to take Rita in his arms, to hold 
her fast, to protect her from her own 
pathetic self and from those influences, 
dimly perceived about her, but which 
intuitively he knew to be evil. 

“Tf I call at eleven, will that be too 
early ?” 

“No,” she whispered. ‘Please come 
early. There is a matinee to-morrow.” 

“You mean to-day,” he corrected. 
“Poor little girl! How tired you will 
be. Good night.” 

“Good night,” she said almost inaud- 
ibly. 

She entered and, having closed the 
door, stood leaning against it for several 
minutes. Weakness and nausea threat- 
ened to overcome her anew and she felt 
that if she essayed another step she 
must collapse upon the floor. Her maid 
was in bed and had not been awakened 
by Rita’s entrance. After a time she 
managed to grope her way to her bed- 
room, where, turning up the light, she 
sank down helplessly upon the bed. 

Her mental state was peculiar and 
her thoughts revolved about the jour- 
ney from Oxford Street homeward. A 
thousand times she mentally repeated 
the journey, speaking the same words 
over and over again and hearing Monte 
Irvin’s replies. 

In those few minutes during which 
they had been together, her sentiments 
in regard to him had undergone a 
change. She had always respected Ir- 
vin, but this respect had been curiously 
compounded of the personal and the 
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mercenary; his well-ordered establish- 
ment at Prince’s Gate had loomed be- 
hind the figure of the man, forming 
a pleasing background to the portrait. 
Without being showy he was a splen- 
did “match” for any woman. His wife 
would have access to good society and 
would enjoy every luxury that wealth 
could procure. This was the picture 
lovingly painted and constantly re- 
touched by Rita’s mother. 

Now, it had vanished. The back- 
ground was gone and only the man re- 
mained; the reserved man 
whose deep voice had spoken so gently, 
whose devotion was so true and un- 
selfish that he only sought to shield and 
protect her from follies, the nature of 
which he did not even seek to learn. 
She was stripped of her vanity and 
felt loathsome and unworthy of such 
a love. 

“Oh!” she moaned, rocking to and 
fro. “I hate myself! I hate myself!” 

Now that the victory so long desired 
seemed at last about to be won, she 
hesitated to grasp the prize. One sol- 
acing reflection she had. She would 
put the errors of the past behind her. 
Many times of late she had found her- 
self longing to be done with the feverish 
life of the stage. Envied by those who 
had been her companions in the old 
chorus days, and any one of whom 
would have counted ambition crowned 
could she have played “The Maid of 
the Masque,” Rita thought otherwise. 
The ducal mansions and rose-bowered 
Riviere hotels through which she 
moved nightly had no charm for her; 
she sighed for the reality, and had 
wearied long ago of the canvas palaces 
and the artificial southern moonlight. 
In fact stage life had never truly ap- 
pealed to her save as a means to an 
end. 

Again and yet again her weary brain 
reviewed the episodes of the night, 
since she had left Cyrus Kilfane’s 
apartment, so that nearly an hour had 
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elapsed before she felt capable of the 
operation of undressing. Finally, how- 
ever, she undressed, shuddering, al- 
though the room was warmed by an 
electric radiator. The weakness and 
sickness had left her, but she was quite 
wide awake, although her brain de- 
manded rest. 

She put on a warm wrap and seated 
herself at the dressing table, studying 
her face critically. She saw that she 
was somewhat pale and that she had 
an indefinable air of dishevelment. 
Also she detected shadows beneath her 
eyes, the pupils of which were curi- 
ously contracted. Automatically, as a 
result of habit, she unlocked her jewel 
case and took out a tiny vial contain- 
ing minute cachets. She shook several 
out onto the palm of her hand, and 
then paused, staring at her reflection 
in the mirror. 

For fully half a minute she hesitated, 
then: 

“T shall never close my eyes all night 
if I don’t,” she whispered, as if in reply 
to a spoken protest; “and I should be 
a wreck in the morning.” 

Thus, in the very apogee of her re- 
solve to reform, did she drive one more 
rivet into the manacles which held her 
captive to Kazmah & Co. 

Upon a little spirit stove stood a 
covered vessel containing milk, which 
was placed there nightly by Rita’s maid. 
She lighted the burner and warmed the 
liquid. Then, swallowing three of the 
cachets from the vial, she drank the 
milk. Each cachet contained three dec- 
igrams of malourea, the insidious drug 
notorious under its trade name of 
veronal. 

She slept deeply and was not awak- 
ened until ten o’clock. Her breakfast 
consisted of a cup of strong coffee; 
but when Monte Irvin arrived at eleven, 
Rita exhibited no sign of nerve exhaus- 
tion. She looked bright and charming, 
and Irvin’s heart leaped hotly at sight 
of her. 
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Following some desultory and un- 
natural conversation he said: 

“May I speak quite frankly to you?” 
He drew his chair nearer to the settee 
upon which Rita was seated 

She glanced at him swiftly. “Of 
course,” she replied. “Is it about my 
late hours?” 

He shook his head, smiling rather 
sadly. “That is only one phase of your 
rather feverish life, little girl,” he said. 
“T don’t mean that I want to lecture 
you or reproach you. I only want to 
ask you if you are satisfied?” 

“Satisfied?” echoed Rita, twirling 
tassel that hung from a cushion. 

“Yes. You have achieved success in 
your profession.” He strove in vain 
to banish bitterness from his voice. 
“You are a ‘star,’ and your photograph 
is to be seen frequently in the smartest 
illustrated papers. You are clever and 
beautiful, and have hosts of admirer 
But are you satisfied ?” 

She stared absently at the silk 
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twirling it about her white fingers more 
and more rapidly. 

“No,” she answered softly at last. 

Monte Irvin hesitated for a moment 
before bending forward and grasping 
her hands. 

“T am glad you are not satisfied,” he 
“T always knew you had 


” 


whispered. 
a soul for something higher—hetter. 

She avoided his ardent gaze, but he 
moved to the settee beside her and 
looked into the betwitching face. 

“Would it be a great sacrifice to give 
it all up?” he whispered in a still lower 
tone. 

Rita shook her head, persistently star- 
ing at the tassel. 

“For me?” Irvin persisted. 

She gave him a swift, half-frightened 


glance, pressing her hands against his 


shoulders and leaning back. 

“Oh, you don’t know me! You don’t 
know me!” she said, the good that was 
in her touched to life by the man’s sin- 
cerity. 


“T don’t deserve it!” 


“Rita!” he murmured. “I won’t hear 
you say that!” 

“You know nothing about my friends 
—about my life——” 

“T know that I want you for my wife, 
so that I can protect you from those 
‘friends,’ ” 

Then he took her in his arms, and 
she surrendered her lips to him, 

“My sweet little girl,” he whispered. 

“Tf cannot believe it—yet.” 
But the die was cast, and when Rita 
went to the theater to dress for 
the afternoon performance, she was 
pledged to sever her connection with 
the stage on the termination of her con- 
tract. She had lunched with Monte 
Irvin and had listened almost dazedly 
to his plans for the future. His wealth 
was even greater than her mother had 
estimated it to be, and Rita’s most cher- 
ished dreams were dwarfed by the 
prospects which he opened up before 
her. It almost seemed as though he 
knew and shared her dearest ambitions. 
She was to winter beneath real south- 
ern palms and to possess a cruising 
yacht, not one of boards and canvas 
like that which figured in “The Maid 
of the Masque.” 

Real southern paims, she mused guilt- 
ily; not those conjured up by opium. 
That he was solicitous for her health 
the nature of his schemes revealed. 
They were to visit Switzerland and pro- 
ceed thence to a villa which he owned 
in Italy. Christmas they would spend 
in Cairo, explore the Nile to Assouan 
in a private dahabiyéh and return home, 
via the Riviera, in time to greet the 
English spring. Rita’s delicate, swiftly 
changing color, her almost ethereal fig- 
ure, her intense nervous energy, he as- 
scribed to a delicate constitution. 

She wondered if she would ever dare 
to tell him the truth; if she ought to 
tell him. 

Pyne came to her dressing room just 
before the performance began. He had 
telephoned at an early hour in the 
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morning and had learned from her maid 
that Rita had reached home safely and 
was asleep. Rita had expected him; 
but the influence of Monte Irvin, from 
whom she had parted at the stage door, 
had prevailed until she actually heard 
Sir Lucien’s voice in the corridor. She 
had resolutely refrained from looking 
at the little jeweled casket, engraved 
“From Lucy to Rita,” which lay in her 
make-up box upon the table. But the 
imminence of an ordeal which she 
dreaded intensely weakened her reso- 
lution. She swiftly dipped a little nail 
file into the white powder which the 
box contained and, when Pyne came 
in, she turned to him composedly. 

“I am so sorry if I gave you a scare 
last night, Lucy,” she said. “But I 
woke up feeling sick and I had to go 
out into the fresh air.” 

“T was certainly alarmed,” drawled 
Pyne, whose swarthy face looked more 
than usually worn in the hard light 
created by the competition between the 
dressing: mom lamps and the gray win- 
try daylight which crept through the 
windows. “Do you feel quite fit 
again?” 

“Quite, thanks.” Rita glanced at a 
ring which she had not possessed three 
hours before. “Oh, Lucy, I don’t know 
how to tell you——” 

She turned in her chair, looking up 
wistfully at Pyne, who was standing 
behind her. His jaw hardened and his 
glance sought the white hand upon 
which the costly gems glittered. He 
coughed nervously. 

“Perhaps”—his drawling manner of 
speech temporarily deserted him; he 
spoke jerkily—“perhaps I can guess.” 

She watched him in a pathetic way, 
and there was a threat of tears in her 
beautiful eyes for, whatever his earlier 
intentions may have been, Sir Lucien 
had proved a stanch friend and, ac- 
cording to his own peculiar code, an 
honorable lov er. 

“Is it—Irvin?” he asked. 
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Rita nodded and a tear glistened 
upon her darkened lashes. 

Sir Lucien cleared his throat again, 
then coolly extended his hand,_ once 
more master of his emotions. 

“Congratulations, Rita,” he said. 
“The better man wins. I hope you 
will be very happy.” 

He turned and walked quietly out 
of the dressing room. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LIMEHOUSE. 


T was on the following Tuesday eve- 
ning that Mrs. Sin came to the 
theater, accompanied by Mollie Gretna. 
Rita gave orders that she should be 
shown up to the dressing room. The 
personality of this singular woman in- 
terested her keenly. Mrs. Sin was well 
known in certain bohemian quarters, 
but was always spoken of as one speaks 
of a pet vice. Not to know Mrs. Sin 
was to be outside the magic circle which 
embraced the exclusively smart people 
who practiced the latest absurdities. 

The so-called artistic temperament is 
compounded of great strength and great 
weakness; its virtues are whiter than 
those of ordinary people, and its vices 
blacker. For such a personality, Mrs. 
Sin embodied the idea of secret pleas- 
ure. Her bold, good looks repelled Rita, 
but the knowledge in her dark eyes was 
alluring. 

“T arranged for you for Saturday 
night,” she said. “Cy Kilfane is com- 
ing with Mollie and you bring Lucy, 
eh?” 

“Oh,” replied Rita hesitatingly, “TI 
am sorry you have gone to so much 
trouble——” 

“No trouble, my dear,” Mrs. Sin as- 
sured her. “Just a little matter of busi- 
ness; and you can pay the bill when 
it suits you.” 

“T am frightfully excited!” cried 
Mollie Gretna. “It is so nice of you 
to have asked me to join your party. 
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Of course Cy goes practically every 
week, but I have always wanted an- 
other girl to go with. Oh, I shall be 
in a perfectly delicious panic when | 
find myself all among funny Chinamen 
and things! I think there is something 
so magnificently wicked looking about 
their faces; and the very name of Lime- 
house thrills me to the soul!” 

That fixity of purpose which had 
enabled Rita to avoid the cunning 
snares set for her feet and to snatch 
triumph from the very caldron of 
shame without burning her fingers, 
availed her not at all in dealing with 
Mrs. Sin. The image of Monte Irvin 
receded before this appeal to the secret, 
pleasure-loving woman of insatiable cu- 
riosity, primitive and unmoral, who 
dwells, according to a modern cynic 
philosopher, within every daughter of 
Eve touched by the fire of genius. 

She accepted the arrangement for 
Saturday, and before her visitors had 
left the dressing room her mind was 
busy with plausible deceits to cover the 
sojourn in Chinatown. Something of 
Mollie Gretna’s foolish enthusiasm had 
communicated itself to Rita. 

Later in the evening Sir Lucien called 
and, on hearing of the scheme, grew 
silent. Rita, glancing at his reflection 
in the mirror, detected a black and 
angry look upon his face. She turned 
to him. 

“Why, Lucy,” she said. 
want me to go?” 

He smiled in his sardonic fashion. 
“Your wishes are mine, Rita,” he re- 
plied. 

She was watching him closely. “But 
you don’t seem keen,” she persisted. 
“Are you angry with me?” 
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“Of course. Do you 
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Rita’s maid came in to assist her in 
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of his assurances, Rita could not forget 
that fierce, almost savage expression 
which had appeared upon his face when 
she had told him of Mrs. Sin’s visit, 

Later, she taxed him on the point, 
but he suffered her inquiry with im- 
perturbable sang-froid, and she found 
herself no wiser respecting the cause 
of his annoyance. Painful twinges of 
conscience came, during the ensuing 
days, when she found herself in her 
fiancé’s company, but she never once 
seriously contemplated dropping the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Sin. 

She thought vaguely, as she had 
many times thought before, of cutting 
adrift from the entire clique, but there 
was no return of that sincere, emotional 
desire to reform which she had experi- 
enced on the day that Monte Irvin had 
taken her hand in blind trust, and had 
asked her to be his wife. Had she 
analyzed—or been capable of analyzing 
—her intentions with regard to the fu- 
ture, she would have learned that daily 
they inclined more and more toward 
compromise. The drug habit was sap- 
ping will and wrecking morals, insidi- 
ously, imperceptibly. She was caught 
in a current of that “sacred river’ seen 
in an opium trance by Coleridge, and 
which ran: 

Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


Pyne’s big car was at the stage door 
on the fateful Saturday night, for Rita 
had brought her dressing case to the 
theater, and, having called for Kilfane 
and Mollie Gretna, they were to proceed 
direct to Limehouse. 

Rita, as she entered the car, noticed 
that Juan Mareno, Sir Lucien’s man, 
and not the chauffeur with whom she 
was acquainted, sat at the wheel. 

“Why is Mareno driving to-night, 
Lucy?” she asked, as they drove off. 

Sir Lucien glanced aside at her. “He 
is in my confidence,” he replied. “Fra- 
ser is not.” 
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impaired vitality of this woman for 
whom—if half that which rumor whis- 
pered were true—vice had no secrets, 
astonished Rita. Her physical re- 
sources were unusual, no doubt, because 
the demand made upon them by her 
mental activities was slight. 

As the car sped along the Strand— 
where theatergoers might still be seen 
making for tube, omnibus, and tram 
car—and entered Fleet Street, where 
the car and taxicab traffic was less, a 
mutual silence fell upon the party. 
Two at least of the travelers were 
watching the lighted windows of the 
great newspaper offices with a vague 
sense of foreboding and thinking how, 
bound upon a secret purpose, they were 
passing along the avenue of publicity. 
It is well that man lacks prescience. 
Neither Rita nor Sir Lucien could di- 
vine that a day was shortly to come 
when the hidden presses which throbbed 
about them that night would be busy 
with the story of the murder of one 
and disappearance of the other. 

Around St. Paul’s Churchyard 
whirled the its engine running 
strongly and almost noiselessly. The 
great bell of St. Paul’s boomed out the 
half-hour chime. 

“Oh!” cried Mollie Gretna. “How 
that made me jump! What a beauti- 
fully gloomy sound!” 

Kilfane murmured some inaudible 
reply, but neither Pyne nor Rita spoke. 

Cornhill and Leadenhall Street, along 
which presently their route lay, offered 
a prospect of lamplighted emptiness, 
but at Aldgate they found themselves 
amid East End throngs which afforded 
a marked contrast to those crowding 
theaterland ; and thence through White- 
chapel and the seemingly endless Com- 
mercial Road, it was a different world 
into which they had penetrated. 

Rita hitherto had never seen the East 
End on a Saturday night, and the spec- 
tacle afforded by these busy marts, 
lighted by naphtha flames, in whose 
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smoky glare Jews and Jewesses, Poles, 
Swedes, Orientals, dagoes, and half- 
castes moved feverishly, was a fascinat- 
ing one. She thought how utterly alien 
they were, these men and women of a 
world unknown to that society upon 
whose borders she dwelt ; she wondered 
how they lived, where they lived, why 
they lived. 

The wet pavements were crowded 
with nondescript humanity, the night 
was filled with the unmusical voices of 
Hebrew hucksters and the air laden 
with the smoky odor of their lamps. 
Tram cars and motor buses were packed 
unwholesomely with these children of 
shadowland drawn together from the 
seven seas by the magnet of London. 

She glanced at Pyne, but he was 
seemingly lost in abstraction, and Kil- 
fane appeared to be asleep. Mollie 
Gretna was staring eagerly out on the 
opposite side of the car at a group of 
three dago sailors whom Mareno had 
nearly run down, but she turned at that 
moment and caught Rita’s glance. 

“Don’t you simply love it?” she cried. 
“Some of those men were reaily hand- 
some, dear. If they would only wash, 
I am sure I could adore them!” 

“Even such charms as yours can be 
bought at too high a price, Mollie,” re- 
marked Sir Lucien. “They would 
gladly do murder for you, but never 
wash.” 

Crossing Limehouse Canal, the car 
swung to the right into West India 
Dock Road. The uproar of the com- 
mercial thoroughfares was left far be- 
hind. Dark, narrow streets and sinis- 
ter-looking alleys lay right and left of 
them, and into one of the narrowest 
and least inviting of all Mareno turned 
the car. 

In the dimly lighted doorway of a 
corner house the figure of a Chinaman 
showed as a motionless silhouette. 

“Oh!” sighed Mollie Gretna raptu- 
rously, “A Chinaman! I begin to feel 
deliciously sinful!” 


The car came to a standstill. 

“We get out here and walk,” said 
Sir Lucien. “It would not be ‘wise to 
drive farther. Mareno will deliver oyr 
baggage by hand presently.” 

“But we shall all be murdered!” cried 
Mollie. “Murdered in cold blood! | 
am dreadfully frightened!” 

“Something of the kind is quite 
likely,” drawled Sir Lucien, “if yoy 
draw attention to our presence in ‘the 
neighborhood so deliberately. Walk 
ahead, Kilfane, with Mollie. Rita and 
I will follow at a discreet distance, 
Leave the door ajar.” 

Temporarily subdued by Pyne’s icy 
manner, Miss Gretna became silent and 
went on ahead with Cyrus Kilfane, who 
had preserved an almost unbroken si- 
lence throughout the journey. Rita and 
Sir Lucien followed slowly. 

“What a creepy neighborhood!” 
whispered Rita. “Look! Some one is 
standing in that doorway over there, 
watching us.” 

“Take no notice,” he replied. “A cat 
could not pass along this street un- 
observed by the Chinese; but they will 
not interfere with us, provided we do 
not interfere with them.” 

Kilfane had turned to the right into 
a narrow court at the entrance to which 
stood an iron pillar. As he and his 
companion passed under the lamp ina 
rusty bracket which projected from the 
wall, they vanished into a place of 
shadows. There was a ceaseless chorus 
of distant machinery and above it rose 
the grinding and rattling solo of a steam 
winch. Once a siren hooted, apparently 
quite near them, and, looking upward 
at a tangled, indeterminable mass which 
overhung the street at this point, Rita 
suddenly recognized it for a ship’s 
bowsprit. 

“Why,” she said, “we are right on 
the bank of the river!” 

“Not quite,” answered Pyne. “We 
are skirting a dock basin. We are 
nearly at our destination.” 
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Passing in turn under the lamp, they 
entered the narrow court; and from 
a doorway immediately on the left, a 
faint light shone out upon the wet 
pavement. Pyne pushed the door fully 
open and held it for Rita to enter. 

“Hello! Hello!” croaked a harsh 
voice. “Number one p’lice chop, lo! 
Sin Sin Wa!” 

The uncanny, cracked voice pro- 
ceeded to give an excellent imitation 
of a police whistle and concluded with 
that of the clicking of castanets. 

“Shut the door, Lucy,” came the 
murmurous tones of Kilfane from the 
gloom of the stuffy little room in the 
center of which stood a stove where- 
from had proceeded the dim light shin- 
ing out upon the pavement. “Light up, 
Sin Sin.” 

“Sin Sin Wa! Sin Sin Wal’ 
shrieked the voice; and again came 
the rattling of imaginary eastanets. 
“Smartest leg in Buenos Aires—Buenos 
Aires—p'lice chop—p’lice chop, lo!” 

“Oh!” whispered Mollie Gretna in 
the darkness. “I believe I am going 
to scream!” 

Pyne closed the door, and a dimly 
discernible figure on the opposite side 
of the room stooped and opened a little 
cupboard in which was a lighted ship’s 
lantern. The lantern being lifted out 
and set upon a rough table near the 
stove, it became possible to view the 
apartment and its occupants. 

It was a small, low-ceiled place, hav- 
ing two doors, one opening upon the 
street and the other upon a narrow, un- 
carpeted passage. The window was 
boarded up. The ceiling had once been 
whitewashed and a few limp, dark frag- 
ments of paper still adhering to the 
walls proved that some forgotten deco- 
rator had exercised his art upon them 
in the past. A piece of well-worn mat- 
ting lay upon the floor and there were 
two chairs, a table, and a number of 
empty tea chests in the room. 

Upon one of the tea chests placed 
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beside the cupboard which had con- 
tained the lantern, a Chinaman was 
seated. His skin was of so light a 
yellow color as to approximate dirty 
white and his face was pockmarked 
from neck to crown. He wore long, 
snakelike mustaches which hung down 
below his chin. They grew from the 
extreme outer edges of his upper lip, 
the center of which, usually the most 
hirsute portion, was hairless as the lij 
of an infant. He possessed the long- 
est and thickest pigtail which could pos- 
sibly grow upon a human scalp and 
his left eye was missing; so that a per- 
manent smile which adorned his ex- 
traordinary countenance seemed to lack 
the sympathy of his surviving eye, 
which, oblique, beady, held no mirth 
in its glittering depths. 

The garments of the one-eyed China- 
man who sat complacently smiling at 
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the visitors, consisted of a loose blouse, 
blue trousers tucked into gray socks, 
and a pair of those native, thick-soled 
slippers which suggest to a Western 
critic the acme of discomfort. A raven, 
black as a bird of ebony, perched upon 
the Chinaman’s shoulder, head _atilt, 
surveying the newcomers with a beady, 
glittering left eye which strangely re- 
sembled the beady, glittering right eye 
of the Chinaman; for—singular, un- 
canny circumstance!—this was a one- 
eyed raven which sat upon the shoulder 
of his one-eyed master! 

Mollie Gretna uttered a stifled cry. 
“Oh!” she whispered. “I knew I was 
going to scream!” 

The eye of Sin Sin Wa turned mo- 
mentarily in her direction, but otherwise 
he did not stir a muscle. 

“Are you ready for us, Sin?” asked 
Sir Lucien. 

“All leady. Lola hab gotchee topside 
loom leady,” replied the Chinaman. 

“Go ahead, Kilfane,”’ directed Sir 
Lucien. 

He glanced at Rita, who was stand- 
ing very near him, surveying the evil 
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little room and its owner with ill-con- 
cealed disgust. 

“This is merely the foyer, Rita,” he 
said, smiling slightly. “The state apart- 
ments are upstairs and in the adjoining 
house.” 

“Oh,” she murmured and no more. 

Kilfane and Mollie Gretna were pass- 
ing through the inner doorway, and 
Mollie turned. 

“Tsn’t it loathsomely delightful?” she 


“Smartest leg in Buenos Aires!’ 
shrieked the raven. “Sin Sin, Sin Sin!” 

Uttering a frightened exclamation, 
Mollie disappeared along the passage, 
Sir Lucien indicated to Rita that she 
was to follow; and he, passing through 
last of the party, closed the door be- 
hind him. 

Sin Sin Wa never moved, and the 
raven, settling down upon the China- 
man’s shoulder, closed his serviceable 


cried. eye. 
To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, August 12th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for another installment of this serial. 


A MODERN BILL SYKES—WITH VARIATIONS 

ILLIAM CAPUTO and Thomas Enright, two New York police detectives, 

recently had an eperience which made them feel as though the original 
Bill Sykes had come to life from the pages of Dickens’ “Oliver Twist,” to show 
them just what kind of bad man he was. 

The pair were detailed to investigate the complaint of a neighbor that one 
Frank Ernst had threatened him with a shotgun. They went to the apartment 
house where Ernst lived and found him in the cellar, accompanied by one of the 
most formidable bulldogs they had ever seen. 

While the detectives were formulating a plan of attack Ernst ran upstairs 
and the buildog covered his retreat with such consummate ferocity and strategy 
that both master and animal gained the shelter of their apartment. The detectives 
commenced to batter down the door, whereupon Ernst, seizing his precious pet 
in his arms, went to the rear window and started to get out on the fire escape. 
By this time the detectives had gained an entry. Ernst, in order to make good 
his escape, flung the dog at Detective Caputo as he advanced, hitting him in the 
chest. Both detectives fired at the animal, wounding it. Meanwhile Ernst had 
dropped from the fire escape, a distance of fifteen feet, to the ground. The dog 
took the jump after his master, and a few moments later the detectives found 
them crouching in the cellar. The dog immediately showed fight again, and it 
took three more shots from the detectives’ revolvers to kill it. Fernst, although 
sixty-five years of age, gave the two brawny sleuths a terrific battle, lasting five 
minutes, in the course of which he sustained a broken rib. 

When they searched the man’s apartment the detectives found a miniature 
arsenal. There was the shotgun which started the trouble. Then there were 
three rifles, a bayonet, a pistol, a sword, and a good supply of ammunition for 
all the firearms. 
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Midnight Sir 


& James Edward Hungerford 


Author of ‘‘The Chink Ruaner,’’ ‘‘Cornered With a Key,’ 


WAKENING suddenly from 

a sound sleep with a pre- 

monition of threatening dan- 

ger Chalmers sat up with a 
jerk and listened. 

The room was in total darkness ; but, 
upon the instant of returning con- 
sciousness, he fancied he had seen a 
thin ray of light playing about him; 
just a momentary flash, then darkness 
again. Probably imagination, he de- 
cided, and yet instinct warned him that 
gome alien presence was lurking in the 
darkness, a menacing presence that had 
stolen in upon him while asieep. 

Forcing himself to breathe naturally, 
as though he had again relapsed into 
slumber, Chalmers sat tense and 
motionless, waiting. 

Shortly after midnight he had re- 
turned home, in a somewhat hazy con- 
dition, and dropped into his favorite 
easy-chair. He had glanced over the 
front page of the evening paper rather 
stupidly, then tossed it aside. 

Glaring headlines proclaimed the news 
that Miss Betty Carrington, society girl 
and daughter of Carrington, 
the traction magnate, had suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared the previous 
day, on the eve of her marriage to 
Stuart McVain, a wealthy and promi- 
nent broker of a none savory 
reputation. 

It was gossiped that the prospective 
marriage one of “convenience,” 
arranged by old Simeon Carring- 
ton himself. McVain was his 
fiancé’s senior by a number of years, 
and had been previously married. The 
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Simeon 


too 


Was 


etc. 


girl was known to be deeply in love 
with a younger man, and the inference 
was that she had probably eloped with 
him at the eleventh hour. 

Chalmers had been mildly interested 


in the account, only because of his 
casual acquaintance with the pros- 
pective bridegroom. He had met 
Stuart McVain at the club on several 


occasions, and had mentally branded 
him a “rotter.’ The broker was coarse, 
sensual, a heavy drinker, and quarrel- 
some. Chalmers was glad that the girl 
had “thrown him over.” 

Tossing the paper aside, Chalmers 
had taken a stiff drink from the de- 
canter at his elbow and settled himself 
in his big, leather-upholstered chair. 
He recalled extinguishing the student’s 
lamp on the table beside him; then 
he had failen asleep. 

And now peering into the darkness, 
his every sense alert to the danger that 
threatened him, Chalmers imagined he 
heard a sound as of some one breathing. 
For several moments he remained 
motionless, then one hand felt for the 
1 his 
other groped out and jerked the pull- 


revolver i 


coat pocket while the 


chain of the electric lamp. 

As the light flared up he sprang to 
his feet, hand, glancing 
about the room. No one was 
in evidence. 

Chalmers’ gaze roved swiftly about 
ferreting out 


weapon in 
sharply 


the spacious apartment, 
every conceivable nook that might serve 
as a hiding place. 

He had about reached the conclusion 
that the whole business was a figment 
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of his imagination, when his gaze, rest- 
ing suddenly upon an Oriental tapestry 
which covered a sort of alcove at one 
end of the room, saw it stir a trifle. 

“Come out!” he commanded sharply. 

He waited for several moments, in 
tense expectancy, but there was no 
response, 

Gripping the weapon more firmly in 
his trembling hand he sprang across 
the room and jerked the curtain aside. 
As he did so an exclamation burst from 
his lips and he drew back, staring. 

The intruder behind the curtain was 
a girl, 

“Oh!” she gasped, meeting his as- 
tounded gaze with an expression of 
wide-eyed fear. “Oh!” 

“Wha-what in thunder are you do- 
ing here?” Chalmers blurted out 
jerkily. “Who are you?” 

The girl hesitated before answering. 
She seemed on the verge of collapse, 
but was striving to get control of her- 
self. The color had left her face, and 
her eyes darted wildly about the room. 

“I can easily explain,” she 
managed to get out presently. “It’s— 
it’s all an accident. Please don’t look 
so ferocious. I’m perfectly harmless, 
and . 

Chalmers laughed shortly. “You 
must be,” he returned in an acrid tone, 
“entering my house at this hour of the 
morning and hiding behind a curtain! 
Who are you, and what’s the game?” 

“Oh, I—I suppose I’ll have to ex- 
plain,” the girl answered shakily, “and 
—and throw myself on your mercy. 
This is all terrible! I’m not a thief, so 
please don’t call the police.” 

The grim lines about Chalmers’ 
mouth relaxed a trifle, and a glint of 
amusement crept into his eyes. 

“Be seated, please.” He indicated 
a chair. “Let’s get to the bottom of 
this.” 

The girl complied shrinkingly, hesi- 
tatingly. She was very pretty, in a 
petite, blond fashion. She wore a 
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stylishly tailored suit of some rich dark 
material, a perky little hat and veil, 
and was, Chalmers was forced to admit, 
refined looking. In one hand, he 
noticed for the first time, she carried 
a small black traveling bag. 

“Well, what have you to say for 
yourself?” he demanded in a tone a 
trifle less harsh. ‘What are you doing 
here at this hour?” 

The girl, much perturbed and em- 
barrassed, studiously avoided his gaze, 
Then, as Chalmers watched her, her 
eyes rested suddenly on the newspaper 
he had tossed aside before falling 
asleep. It lay on the floor, front page 
up. 

For a moment she stared at the head- 
lines, then deliberately leaned forward, 
breathlessly scanning them. The 
article at which she was gazing was the 
one announcing the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Simeon  Carrington’s 
daughter. 

“You have read that?” The girl sud- 
denly glanced up, indicating the paper. 

Chalmers, eying her a trifle sur- 
prisedly, nodded. “Yes; why do you 
ask ?” 

“I ask because’”—she broke off, 
looking about uneasily—‘because——” 

“What?” demanded Chalmers. 

“Because I am Betty Carrington.” 

Chalmers sat up with a jerk. “You, 
Betty Carrington? Impossible!” 

“Tt’s the truth—I swear it!” the girl 
hurried on. “Oh, I can easily explain. 
Listen! 

“T ran away from home yesterday 
to escape marrying a beast. I detest 
and despise him; I would rather do 
anything than be forced into marriage 
with him—die, even. 

“All day I have remained in hiding,” 
she went on passionately, “in parks, in 
dark moving-picture theaters, anywhere, 
to avoid recognition. It was my in- 
tention to catch an early morning train 
for the West, where I expect to be 
joined by the man I love. 
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The Midnight Girl 


“Everywhere I went I imagined I 
was being watched. To-night I crept 
about from street to street like—like 
a thief, everywhere men stared at me 
and policemen eyed me suspiciously. 

“A while ago one followed me, and I 
hid in the vestibule of your house. I 
waited. but he loitered about in front, 
so I tried the doorknob and discovered 
the door unlocked.” 

“Unlocked ?” 

“Yes. So I came in and locked it 
after me,” 

“Good 


heavens!” exclaimed Chal- 


mers. “I must have had a couple too 
many. I can’t imagine doing such 
a thing—being careless, I mean. 
But——” 


“T stayed in the hallway for several 
minutes,’ the girl hurried on, “and 
peeped out the window, but the police- 
man was still there. I felt around but 
couldn’t locate the light switch. It was 
my intention to awaken the family and 
explain and ask them to help me. I 
groped about in the dark for a while 
and at last found my way into this 
room. 

“As I was feeling about, my fingers 
touched a face, and |] simply 
paralyzed with fright. It was awful! 
Then I heard some one—you—stir, and 
my hand came in contact with a curtain, 
so I hid behind it. The rest you know.” 

Chalmers had been listening with 
growing astonishment. “Well, I'll be 
hanged!” he exclaimed incredulously. 
For a space he sat staring at the girl; 
then: “But tell me, Miss Carrington, 
what did you do with the flash light?” 


Was 


The girl returned his look 
“Flash light? I don’t 
What flash light ?” 

“You weren’t playing a flash light 
about the room a before I 
awakened ?” 

“Why no, of course not. I 
groping about in the dark; I hadn’t 
even the remotest idea where I was.” 
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“Then I suppose I must have 
dreamed it,” smiled Chalmers. 

“No,” answered the girl suddenly, “I 
don’t think you did. I remember now. 
My fingers came in contact with the 
lamp chain, there was a momentary 
flash, and-——” 

“Ah, that 
Chalmers. 
a ray of light, or rather was conscious 
of one, just before I awakened. I sup- 
pose several seconds elapsed before I 
was fully awake, and that accounts for 
it. 

“And now,” he continued after a 
pause, ‘what do you intend to do—if 
I may ask?” He glanced at his watch. 
“Tt is just two-forty-five on the dot.” 

“And my train leaves at half past 
three,” the girl put in hastily. 


explains it,’ broke in 
“T would have sworn I saw 
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“And you still wish to take it? 
Haven’t decided to return home, 
and——” 

“Oh, no, no!” protested the girl 
emphatically. “I couldn’t go home, 
now. I would rather die! I’d be forced 
to go through with the marriage to 
Stuart. McVain, and——” 


‘I understand,” put in Chalmers 
gently. “The fellow’s a rotter; I don’t 
blame you.” 

“Oh, you know him?’ 

“Casually,” answered Chalmers, with 








a shrug. “Met him a few times at the 
club. Judging by what little I do know, 


you’re lucky to escape. By Jove! It’s 
odd, your coming here this way; I could 
almost believe I was dreaming it!” 
“And I,” answered the girl, with a 
shudder. “It has all seemed like a 
terrible nightmare. But I must go on. 
I could never, never turn back now, in 
the all this awful notoriety. 
people would say—are say- 





friends again and utterly unbearabie 


to be forced into marriage with him.” 

Chalmers nodded _ understandingly, 
then turned to the phone. “I'll call a 
«y 


taxi,” he explained. “We can have one 
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here in a few minutes. Unfortunately 
my own car is undergoing repairs, or 
I would set you down at the station.” 

The girl looked her gratitude as he 
took down the receiver and called a 
number. 

“And now, Miss Carrington,” Chalm- 
ers went on, after arranging for the 
car, “would you care to have -a bite 
to eat, a sandwich or something ?” 

“Oh, no, thank you!” the girl hastily 
interjected. “I am already under ob- 
ligation to you, as it is, and I’m not in 
the least hungry. But’—her glance 
rested on the liquor decanter—‘‘perhaps, 
if-———”’ 

“Stupid of me not to have thought 
to offer it to you before,’ Chalmers 
apologized. ‘After all you’ve been 
through, I should have known that you 
needed a bit of a bracer.” He poured 
a stiff drink and passed it to her. She 
drank it with unconcealed eagerness. 

“More?” Chalmers questioned solicit- 
ously. 

The girl shook her head. “Thanks, I 
feel much better now—more able to 
cope with what lies ahead of me.” 

“Poor little girl,’ condoled Chalmers. 
“Like most of us, you're having to pay 
the price for just happiness. But in 
the end you'll win out; I’m sure of it. 
Such nerve and such an unconquerable 
spirit! Here’s wishing you luck!” He 
lifted his own glass toward her, then 
drained it. 

“Speaking of McVain,” he con- 
tinued after a pause. “I’m a good bit 
of a rotter, myself. But not the Mc- 
Vain sort,” he amended quickly. “You 
see, Miss Carrington, I’m a sort of— 
er—adventurer. I live by my wits, so 
to speak, and re 

“How romantic!’ exclaimed the girl. 
“What sort of an adventurer, if I may 
be so inquisitive?” 

A whimsical, half-satirical smile 
twisted the corners of Chalmers’ thin 
lips. “The sort of an adventurer,” he 
answered slowly, “who plays for high 





stakes and almost invariably wins. The 
game is exciting and ofttimes danger- 
ous. But, ah, there’s a zest to it!” 

“A broker, perhaps?” ventured the 
girl. 

Chalmers shook his head. “No,” he 
answered amusedly ; “much more thrill- 
ing. A broker’s life is tame in com- 
parison,” 

The girl looked ‘puzzled. 
movie actor?” she hazarded. 

Chalmers again smilingly shook his 
head. ‘More thrilly yet,” he acknowl- 
edged. 

“T can’t imagine,” puzzled the girl, 
“unless——” The ringing of the door- 
bell interrupted her. 

Chalmers arose. “The taxi, I pre- 
sume. Shall I accompany you to the 
station, miss?” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” protested the 
girl, “I wouldn’t think of letting you do 
that. Thanks ever so much for the 
kindness you've already shown me, and” 
—she held out her hand—‘good-by.” 

“Not yet,” returned Chalmers de- 
cisively. “I'll at least see you to the 
car.” He took possession of her travel- 
ing bag, and led the way from the room, 
the girl following. 

At the front door Chalmers glanced 
about swiftly. “No policeman in sight,” 
he whispered to his companion; “the 
coast is clear.” 

The girl breathed a sigh of relief, 
and a minute later Chalmers had helped 
her into the car. 

“Good-by, Mr. 

“Chalmers—Rutherford Chalmers.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Chalmers; I’m very, 
very grateful for all you have done for 
me, and I’m sorry I couldn’t hear more 
about that interesting profession of 
yours. Perhaps some day , 


“Not a 








“We may meet again,” Chalmers fin- 
ished sofily. ‘“Good-by and good luck.” 

The taxi drew away from the curb 
and whirled down the street. Chalmers 
watched until it disappeared from view, 
_ then a low whistle escaped him. 
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“That chap she’s to meet out West is 
in luck,” he reflected. “She’s a girl 
after my own heart.” 

He returned to the sitting room and 
thoughtfully paced the floor for a time. 
Then, helping himself to another drink 
and lighting a cigarette, he dropped into 
his easy-chair. 

“Jove, it all seems like a dream,” he 
mused. ¥ Sud- 
denly he leaned forward and picked up 
a small white object from the floor. 
“No dream stuff about this!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘Her handkerchief! Perhaps 
she left it for me as a souvenir, for 
remembrance. In any event I shall not 
soon forget you, Miss Betty Carrington. 
You’re a trump.” 

Chalmers’ expression suddenly grew 
grave, and cynical lines gathered about 
his mouth. ‘So she would have liked 
to hear more about that interesting pro- 
fession of mine, eh?” he mused ironi- 
cally. “A broker! A movie actor! 
Naturally, to a sweet, sheltered innocent 
young person like her, those professions 
might the acme of adventure. 
“But, at least”’—a note of wistfulness 
had crept into his voice—‘she thought 
me a gentleman.” 

Tossing his cigarette into a tray, he 
leaned forward, whimsically contempla- 
ting the tiny wisp of linen and lace 
she had left behind. “I wonder what 
she would have thought had I told her 
that I’m a thief.” 

He thrust the handkerchief into his 





“Perhaps, after all 


seem 
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pocket with a sneer. “In all prob- 
ability she would have notified the 
police before leaving town—would 


have phoned them from the station to 
come and get me. A stock broker! A 
Adventuresome, to be 
Chalmers broke 


actor ! 
sure; but a thief 
off with a shrug. 

That evening, before returning home, 
he had attended a gay function, min- 
gling with the guests as one of equal 


movie 





g 
social prestige, whose character and in- 
tegrity were above reproach. He had 
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partaken of the liquid refreshments 
with other young chaps and danced 
with the prettiest girls. Mothers of 
marriageable daughters had looked up- 
on him with favor, and fathers without 
disfavor at least. 

And he had repaid his 
hospitality by “lifting” a necklace from 
one of her distinguished guests. The 
Granville necklace, worth a fortune, 
which he had so long coveted. 

After the function Chalmers had 
returned home, a bit unsteadily, and— 
a troubled expression crossed his face— 
had carelessly left the front door of 
his house unlocked. A most unusual 
thing! Ordinarily he was the most 
painstakingly careful individual, never 
overlooking the minutest detail that 
would serve to enhance his personal 
safety. 

Was he _ becoming 
hardy? Was 


He resolved in 


hostess’ 


fool- 
the liquor responsible? 
to maintain the 


| yb.” 


reckless, 


ruiure 
> ee ae tas ‘ 
strictest sobriety, at least, on a 








The sudden ing of the telephone 
at his elbow startled him out of his 


meditations. He lifted the receiver 
from the hook, wondering who could 
be calling him at that hour—ten minutes 
Could it be in regard to 
Had the theft 
already been discovered, and—— 

“Well?” Chalmers demanded shortly. 

“Ts this Mr. Rutherford Chalmers?” 
came a inquiring feminine 
voice from the other end. 


after three. 


the Granville necklace? 


sweetly 
“Why—why, yes, and this is——” 

\ soft, rippling laugh came over the 
wire. 


“By Jove! Miss Carrington, isn’t 
a ai 
“VYes—if you choose to call me that,” 


1 


answered the girl; “but it isn’t my real 
name.” 

“What? that? 
could hardly believe his ears. 

“My real name,” went on the girl, a 
note of amusement in her 


” 


How’s Chalmers 


voice, “is 








uta 
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Kitty Malone, alias, ‘The Midnight 





as I say, I thought the house was 


Girl.” You’ve heard of me?” deserted. 
“The Midnight Girl!” Chalmers “But I’m glad now that I left the 

blurted out incredulously. “You weapon upstairs. If I had had the F 

mean ” gat with me, there might have been a \ 
“I mean,” the girl went on evenly, decidedly different ending to our little ‘ 

“that the story I told you a while ago, encounter, other than the amusing little 

about being Miss Betty Carrington, and t¢te-a-tete that took place after I was 

all that, was bunk. The truth of the discovered. 

matter is, I entered your house through “I slipped the flash light into one of 

a window on the first floor, with the aid ™y suit pockets. JI didn’t pull the chain 

of a ‘jimmy.’ And I worked none too Of your electric lamp, as I stated. That, 

carefully, thinking the place was empty, 00, was fabricated at the psychological 1 

I knew that the owner—Mr. Ruther- ™oment. ( 

ford Chalmers, man about town—fre- “Earlier in the evening, I had read 


quently spent the night at his club, and 
I thought this was one of the nights 
you were away. 

“I crept upstairs to your rooms on 
the second floor, and, making sure they 
were empty, I ransacked them of all 
valuables. The stuff was in the little 
black bag you so chivalrously carried to 
the taxi for me!” 

A gasp escaped Chalmers, and he 
almost dropped the receiver. 

“When I finished with the upstairs 
rooms,” the girl hurried on, “I de- 
scended to the first floor, and found my 
way into the room—where you dis- 
covered me. 

“At first I wasn’t aware of your 
presence, as your back was to the door, 
and the big chair in which you were 
seated obscured you from view. I was 
using a flash light, and the first intima- 
tion | had that you were in the room 
was when I accidentally turned it full 
upon your face. 

“Naturally I was frightened. Extin- 
guishing the light, I hid behind the cur- 
tain just as you awakened and started 
up out of your chair. 

“Then I suddenly remembered that I 
had left my revolver in one of the 
rooms upstairs—had laid it down for 
a moment, while going through the 


drawers—and forgotten it. I was more 
careless than usual, perhaps, because, 


the account in the papers, of the 
mysterious disappearance of Betty Car- 
rington, the society girlk When I saw 
the paper lying on your sitting-room 
floor, I knew you, too, must have read 
it, and it gave me an idea. 

“T impersonated Miss Carrington and 
‘got away’ with it. 

“As for the adventuresomely inter- 
esting profession that you mentioned, 
my dear Mr. Rutherford Chalmers—is 
it any more adventuresomely interest- 
ing than mine, do you think?” 

Chalmers could only gasp, by way of 
response. His lips opened and closed, 
but no words came. 

“And now,” went on the girl, “let 
me thank you again for your kindness 
and generosity. It was splendid of you 
to have been so sympathetic, and to 
have called the taxi and put me into 
it—with the bag containing your own 
valuable belongings. Good-by, Mr. 
Chalmers, and——” 

“Just a second!” gasped Chalmers. 
ee” 

“And better luck, next time!” finished 
the girl. Followed a low, rippling 
laugh, then the click of the receiver at 
the other end of the line. 

Chalmers gazed dazedly into the 
transmitter for a moment, then began 
frantically jiggling the hook up and 
down. 

“Number, please?” came the familiar 























voice of central. “What number are 
you calling r’ 

Chalmers slammed up the receiver 
and sank back into his chair. “Well— 
what do you know—about that!” he 
stammered. “What d’you know——” 

He sprang to his feet and rushed 
from the room. Taking the stairs three 
steps at a bound, he reached the second 
floor and darted from room to room. 

One glance into each sufficed to con- 
vince him that the girl had told the 
truth. Drawers were pulied out, and 
everything turned topsy-turvy. She 
had made a thorough job of it, taking 
everything worth while in sight— 
jewels, and the like. 

Hands thrust into pockets, Chalmers 
descended to the _ sitting room 
and stood for a space looking about 
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foolishly. Then a grin slowly over- 
spread his countenance. 

“Well, anyhow,” he consoled himself, 

“everything she got was stolen or pur- 
chased with stolen money, so I guess 
it’s an even break. And there’s the 
Granville necklace. Why, it’s worth 
a dozen times as much as the junk she 
got.” 
He strode to the desk, into which 
he had put the necklace upon his return 
home, and jerked a drawer open. As 
he looked within, an expression of 
dumfounded, bewildered amazement 
swept over his face and his jaw 
dropped. 

For several seconds he stood staring 
dazedly, then—— 

“Gone!” he blurted out incredulously. 
“W ell—I’ll—be—hanged !” 
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FEIGNS PARALYSIS, ESCAPES FROM PRISON WARD 


ATIENCE and perseverance are qualities possessed in quantity by 


“ 


Captain” 


‘ritz Tauber uquesne, soldier of fortune, who recently escaped fror 
Fritz Jaubert Duquesne, sold f fortun I h ed from the 


prison ward at Bellevue Hospital, New York. 


Arrested last year in connection 


with an explosion on the steamship Tennyson, Duquesne was held for a time 


in the Tombs prison. 


There he suddenly became afflicted apparently with a mysterious disease, 


which, he said, had caused paralysis of his legs. 


He was removed to the prison 


ward at Bellevue Hospital, there to await deportation to England, under whose 
jurisdiction he was to be tried for the murder of the men who died in the ex- 


plosion on the ship. 


“ 


So well did Duquesne act his part of being unable to walk that he was 


carried about by orderlies whenever it was necessary to move him from one 


part of the ward to another. 


the window of his cell, seeming to be lost 


For hours at 


a time Duquesne would sit before 
in meditation. 


He was not idle, however, as the officers in charge of the ward discovered 


later. 
that crossed the aperture. 


out of a blanket and a pillow, to take his place in bed, 
out of his cell window onto the roof of < 


1 one 


He spent his time at the window in sawing through one of the iron bars 
Another bar he bent, and then, after forming a dummy 


1, Duquesne lowered himself 


story ice shed below. From there 


he scaled a six-foot wall and a seven-foot spiked fence and dropped to the street. 
It is believed that confederates were waiting near by with an automobile to 


enable Duquesne to change his night attire at once for less conspicuous clothes 


1 


and to get away from the vicinity of Bellevue as speedily as possible. 
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ILBUR NORTH sat at his 
desk, watch in hand, scowl- 
ingly watching the snaillike 
progress of the minute hand. 
It was the last day of the month, and 
Peter Gilk, punctual as he was greedy, 
would call at five-thirty sharp. North 
awaited the blackmailer’s coming with 
mixed emotions. 

From the next room came the sounds 
of closing desks, scurrying feet and 
trivial banter, signifying the departure 
of the office force for the day. As the 
noises died down, North’s face, marked 
with the firm, strong lines that charac- 
terize a man of power and initiative, 
took on a mutinous and belligerent look. 
His fingers closed tightly about the 
watch, and there was a hard glitter in 
his eyes. 

“Five-twenty,” he muttered. 

The sounds in the outer office had 
ceased, and silence and dusk were set- 
tling about him. In exactly ten minutes 
the squat, fat, greasy figure of Gilk 
would glide with catlike softness 
through the door, one hand stretched 
out for the bundle of bank notes which 
North always had ready for him. With 
an oily grin on his face, the blackmailer 
would cackle his usual glib and im- 
pudent phrases, while carefully count- 
ing the bills and stuffing them into a 
frayed and bulging wallet. Then, 
chuckling raucously, he would slink to 
the door, where he would stop for a 
moment to remind his victim that an- 
other installment would fall due on the 
last day of the following month. 

The same scene had been enacted so 
often that North was familiar with 





every detail of it. As he rehearsed it in 
his mind, the fingers of his left hand 
closed convulsively around the handle of 
a paper cutter. He had met and mastered 
numerous difficulties in his career, but 
Gilk and his extortions presented a 
problem that seemed insoluble. He 
always welcomed a fight in the open, 
even when the chances were against 
him, but the slimy, stealthy- tactics of 
the blackmailer baffled all his sagacity 
and resourcefulness. Already upward 
of twenty-five thousand dollars had 
gone into Gilk’s itching palm, and the 
process of ruinous extortion threatened 
to go on forever. 

“Five-twenty-seven,” he mumbled, 
glancing at the watch; then his gaze 
shifted to the slender, silver-handled 
paper knife. Its blade, thin and finely 
tapering, was a trifle sharper than the 
functions of such an implement de- 
manded. Restoring the watch to his 
pocket, he pressed the point lightly 
against the palm of his hand, then 
peered fixedly at the tiny drop of 
crimson jutting from the pricked skin. 

“H’m,” he mumbled in a queer tone, 
the intentness of his gaze hinting that 
the little drop of blood had suggested 
a possibility to his mind. He sat 
rigidly still, leaning slightly over the 
flat-top desk, his fingers still clutching 
the handle of the knife. 

“I wouldn’t if I were you, Mr. 
North,” said a voice at his elbow. 

Turning his head slowly, North 
looked up into the unctuously grinning 
face of Peter Gilk. The blackmailer 
had entered with his habitual softness, 
and North had been too preoccupied 
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to notice his approach. Now, his eyes 
narrowing, he peered intently at the 
man’s sleek, greedy features, vaguely 
defined in the dusk. He felt an odd 
twitching in the muscles of the hand 
that held the paper knife. 

“Really, I wouldn’t, Mr. North,” re- 
peated Gilk in silken tones. He stooped 
a trifle, and his arms hung slack at his 
sides, but his small, shrewd eyes fol- 
lowed every move of North’s fingers. 
For a few moments longer North 
watched him with a narrowly apprais- 
ing gaze; then, with a shrug, he flung 
the knife into a drawer and switched on 
the lights. 

The blackmailer chuckled. “You’re 
a reasonable man, Mr. North,” he de- 
clared smoothly. “That’s the beauty of 
dealing with business men. They al- 
ways think twice before they do any- 
thing rash. I’m a pretty good mind 
reader. A minute ago you were 
thinking how easy it would be to get 
rid of your troubles by jabbing that 
kinfe into my jugular vein. But you 
thought twice and realized it wouldn’t 
look well to have Peter Gilk’s body 
found in your office. The police would 
be sure to ask foolish questions, and 
all that sort of thing. Eh?” 

North smiled ironically while the 
blackmailer drew up a chair and sat 
down. 

“You misconstrue my motives, Gilk,” 
he drawled. “Nobody would blame me 
much if I killed a blood-sucking reptile 
like you. But there’s a new rug under 
your feet, as you may perceive, and I 
don’t want your blood to soil it. Be- 
sides, you will get what’s coming to you 
some day. A blackmailer always does.” 

“Maybe,” said Gilk suavely; ‘and 
maybe not. Anyhow, it would go hard 
with the man who bumped me off. 
There’s a pretty good little safe in my 
office. In one of the drawers there are 
certain documents that you are mighty 
anxious to get hold of. I always sleep 
in the office, and nobody can get to the 
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safe except over my dead body. If an 
evil-minded person should sneak in and 
murder me some night, he wouldn’t 
make much headway with the safe be- 
fore the police were on top of him. 
It’s wired, you see.” 

“Admirable arrangement,” observed 
North dryly. 

“When the authorities opened the 
safe,’ proceeded Gilk, rubbing his 
palms together, “they’d find those docu- 
ments, and then there’d be quite a nifty 
little sensation in the old town. You 
grasp my meaning, Mr. North?” 

“Perfectly. It wouldn’t do me any 
good to kill you, because the police 
would get me before I could get the 
papers. Even if I could escape in the 
interval between killing you and the 
arrival of the police, the fact that your 
safe contained documents of such vital 
interest to me would be proof that I 
had a powerful motive for doing away 
with you, and I should probably be 
sent to the electric chair. That’s the 
situation in a nutshell, I believe.” 

Gilk chuckled gleefully. “I couldn’t 
have put it any better myself. As you 
see, I have the best kind of life insur- 
ance. The only man who has it in for 
me doesn’t dare kill me, because he 
knows he'll get found out.” 

North eyed him levelly. “Your 
rotten life seems to be amply safe- 
guarded,” he declared, ‘but your time 
will come. A blackguard always gets 
his in the end. I can’t kill you, but I 
feel strongly tempted to thrash you 
within an inch of your life.” 

“It would cost an extra thou- 
sand,” warned grinning con- 
fidently. 

North’s fingers clenched and un- 
clenched spasmodically. “It would 
almost be worth it,” he muttered. 

“Would it? Well, then I’ll make it 
two thousand instead of one, and if you 
hurt my feelings very much I might 
ask you three thousand.” 


you 
Gilk, 
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North controlled his rising fury with 
difficulty. 

“Come, be reasonable,’ said Gilk 
soothingly. “On the level, now, isn’t 
it worth five hundred a month to have 
me keep mum about your wife’s——” 

“Silence!” thundered North, raising 
his arm. “You mention my wife again, 
and I'll tear you to pieces.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting the electric 
chair?” queried the blackmailer calmly. 
“Ugly piece of furniture, that. Now, 
let’s argue the thing out like gentlemen. 
I have a bundle of letters in the hand- 
writing of a certain lady, whose name 
we won't mention, since you feel so 
strongly about it. The letters prove 
that before her marriage she had an 
affair with a man whose reputation 
wasn’t any too good. She——” 

“She was young and foolish,” inter- 
rupted North grittily, “and the affair 
you speak of was only an innocent and 
harmless flirtation.” 

“Sure thing,’ admitted the black- 
mailer readily. “I don’t myself be- 
lieve that it was anything serious. But 
the letters look bad, and the public will 
put its own interpretation on them. 
The mere fact that the lady in question 
was on friendly terms with a man of 
that type would tear her reputation -to 
tatters if it came out. Honestly now, 
Mr. North, isn’t it worth five hundred 
a month to you to have those letters 
buried out of sight in my safe?” 

There was a sickening smirk on 
Gilk’s face, and North turned” from 
him in loathing. ‘We won't argue the 
matter,” he declared shortly. 

The blackmailer sat with shoulders 
hunched down a little, twiddling his 
thumbs while he studied North’s face 
with a shrewd expression. He looked 
as if he had something on his mind, 
but hesitated to speak out. North 
thought of his wife, the brave little 
woman who had loyally stood by him 
through the early years of grind and 
struggle. He had not told her that Gilk 





was bleeding him, and he meant that she 
should never know. 

“Mr. North,’ said the extortioner 
suddenly, “after this you'll have to 
come across with a thousand a month.” 

North stared, then laughed. ‘Why 
not make it a million?’ he asked 


sardonically. “You stand about as 
much chance of getting a million as a 
thousand. I can’t pay you either 


amount, and you know it. You are 
mulcting me now for all I can stand.” 

“T said a thousand,” insisted the 
blackmailer calmly, “and you'll pay it. 
I see your wife running around town 
in a new car that must have cost you 
at least seven thousand. Sell it. If 
you have to, break your lease on that 
Riverside Drive apartment and move 
out to the Bronx, where there’s lots of 
air and the rents are low. Better cut 
down on theaters and dinners, too. Do 
anything you like, but next month I'll 
expect you to have a thousand for me.” 

North regarded him steadilly, his 
gray eyes glinting ominously. “Better 
be careful, Gilk,” he admonished curtly. 
“The worm may turn.” 

Gilk waved his hands deprecatingly. 

“If you go too far,” continued North, 
striving hard to repress his rage, “I 
may forget myself—forget that there 
are papers in your safe that will turn 
suspicion toward me in the event of 
your sudden and violent death. I sup- 
pose you realize that I would have no 
more compunction about killing a black- 
mailer than I would have about stamp- 
ing out the life of a poisonous snake.” 

“Ts that how you feel about it?” 

“Absolutely. Compared with a black- 
mailer, a snake is one of the noblest 
creatures in the world.” 

The grin died out of Gilk’s face, and 
he looked at his victim with a sober, 
crafty expression. ‘Since you feel that 
way about it,” he said slowly, “I sup- 


pose you’d just as soon kill off the 
whole breed of blackmailers, as you call 
’ein, if you thought it was safe?” 
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“T most certainly would.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Gilk, edging a little 
closer to the desk. “If you really mean 
that, you and I may come to a friendly 
understanding, and maybe I won’t have 
to squeeze you for the extra five hun- 
dred. I’m going to give you a bit of 
a jolt. Every month for six years or 
more I’ve been forking over two hun- 
dred and fifty iron men to a party that’s 
been milking me the same as I’ve been 
milking you.” 

“The devil!’ exclaimed North. 

“It’s the truth. This party has some- 
thing on me, just as I have something 
on your—on a certain lady, and he’s 
been bleeding me for all he thought I 
was worth. On the last day of last 
month he saw me walk out of your 
office, and he got wise right away. He 
dropped into my office that afternoon 
and told me that, since I seemed to be 
geiling some easy graft from you, he'd 
have to double the ante on me. I 
argued and begged, but it was no use. 
You see, Mr. North, this party has got 
me exactly where he wants me, just 
as I’ve got you where I want you.” 

“It’s a beautiful system,’ North re- 

marked sarcastically, wondering what 
the other was leading up to. 
-The blackmailer claspec his hands 
across his stomach, and again a grin 
crinkled his face. “You said it—it’s 
a beautiful system. Maybe you under- 
stand now why I have to touch you for 
an extra five hundred a month.” 

“You said something about a friendly 
understanding,” North reminded him. 
“The adjective is a grisly joke, but 
what’s on your mind?” 

“Don’t you get it yet?” 

North shook his head. “Our minds 
don’t seem to be running in the same 
channel.” 

“Let me give you a lift.” Gilk lowered 
his voice and leaned toward the desk. 
“Tf the party I speak of should be re- 
moved to a better world, I’d save five 
hundred a month, wouldn’t I?” 
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“Oh!” North gave a little start. 
“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“And in that case I wouldn’t have to 
double your tax.” 

“True.” 

The moved still 
to the desk and placed a pudgy hand 
on North’s knee. “And a moment ago,” 
he went on in dulcet tones, ‘‘you told 
me you'd kill a blackmailer just as soon 
as you would a snake. Just put two 
and two together, Mr. North, and then 
let it sink in good.” 

He sat erect, a 
resting on his crafty features. 
face was hard and inscrutable. 

“T think I understand the main part 
of your proposition,” he said non-com- 
miitally. “I have your promise that, 
in the event the you refer to 
should come to an untimely end, you 
will refrain from doubling my tax, as 
you so emphemistically term it.” He 
chuckled bitterly. “Even supposing 
that I accepted your terms, what does 
to?” 
con- 


blackmailer closer 


self-satisfied smirk 
North’s 


person 


a blackmailer’s promise amount 
And he snapped his 
temptuously. 

“You're right,” replied Gilk with the 
air of one impervious to insults. ‘You 
must have some guarantee. [Let me see. 
One thousand dollars a month is twelve 
thousand dollars a year. You’re good 
for at least ten years yet. That would 
make one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. Tell you what I'll do. Here’— 
tearing a leaf from his notebook and 
scribbling on it—‘is the name and ad- 
dress of the party I referred to. If one 
of these days I should see his name in 
the papers in connection with a mysteri- 
ous death, [ll let you have the letters 
for a lump payment of twenty-five 
thousand, and I'll never bother you any 
more. Get me?” 

North permitted himself a wan smile. 
The prospect of release from the black- 
mailer’s clutch was so sweet to 
contemplate that for the moment he did 
not consider the cost. 


fingers 
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“Think it over,” said Gilk, interrupt- 
ing his train of thoughts. “And now 
I'll trouble you for the five hundred, 
if you please.” 

North reached mechanically into a 
drawer, took out a bundle of bank notes 
and tossed it at the extortioner. Deep 
in thought, he was deaf to Gilk’s smug 
phrases as the latter pocketed the 
money and glided softly to the door. 
There he stopped and looked back. 

“Remember,” he said in cackling 
tones, ‘‘it’ll be a thousand next time, 
unless i 

He broke off with a _ squeallike 
chuckle and went out without finishing 
the sentence. 





rt. 


The house occupied by Fernald 
Mannix, the man whose name and 
address Gilk had scribbled on the leaf 
torn from his notebook, was a mean 
and shabby frame structure that stood 
isolated and forlorn on the corner of 
a thinly settled block not far from the 
Harlem River. As North approached 
it in the late afternoon of the day fol- 
lowing his interview with the black- 
mailer, the hovel impressed him as a 
fitting abode for a miser or a recluse. 

He stopped on the opposite corner, 
absently swinging his stick while he 
tried to clarify his mind as to his rea- 
sons for calling on Mannix. For a day 
and a night Gilk’s sinister proposal had 
simmered in his imagination. He had 
tried to reason it out calmly, only to 
find that his perception had been blurred 
and distorted by his years of bondage 
to the blackmailer. All he could see 
clearly was that Gilk’s demand for a 
thousand dollars a month would mean 
utter ruin. Rather than have that 
happen, he would accept the ex- 
tortioner’s conditions and pay twenty- 
five thousand dollars, with the blood of 
Fernald Mannix to boot, for his wife’s 
letters. 

He gave a hoarse little chuckle at the 


realization that he, Wilbur North, a 
staid, respected and law-abiding busi- 
ness man, could be contemplating 
murder with such coolness. It must 
be, he reasoned, that his moral instincts 
had been twisted by the strain he had 
been under since Gilk began to bleed 
him. Though he had the average decent 
man’s contempt for a blackmailer, and 
though he realized that Gilk and 
Mannix were of the same ilk, it 
astounded him that he had come to 
such a pass that he was ready to take 
another man’s life. He had wondered 
whether there was not another alter- 
native, and the question recurred to 
him now as he stood contemplating the 
bleak front of Mannix’s house. 

“It all depends upon what kind ‘of 
man this Mannix is,” he reflected. “A 
blackmailer is a blackmailer, of course, 
but I suppose there are shades and hues 
even among people of that breed. 
Mannix may be either a shade whiter or 
a shade blacker than Gilk. Guess I'll 
have a look.” 

Grasping the butt of the pistol inside 
the- pocket of his light overcoat, he 
stepped to the door. Finding no bell, 
he rapped loudly. He had been pound- 
ing for several moments when a voice 
above his head demanded in shrill, surly 
tones: 

“Who are you, and what do you 
want ?” 

North looked up. An attic window 
had been raised, and the head and 
shoulders of a man were dimly dis- 
cernible in the opening. North guessed 
that the speaker was Mannix? 

“T am Mr. North—Wilbur North,” 
he announced. “May I have a word 
with you, Mr. Mannix?” 

Evidently the caller’s name _ was 
familiar to the man at the window, for 
he muttered a low exclamation as he 
drew in his head, and a moment later 
North heard descending footfalls and 


a squeaking of boards. Then the door 


was opened a crack, and a pair of sharp 
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eyes subjected him to a steady scrutiny. 
Finally the other bade him enter and, 
after guiding him into a room adjoin- 
ing the narrow hall, turned on a light. 
Then, for the first time, North discov- 
ered that Mannix was covering him 
with a short, stocky automatic. 

“Do you always receive visitors in 
this manner, Mannix?” he asked lightly, 
fingering the weapon in his coat pocket. 

Mannix, a tall, rawboned man of 
about fifty, with thin, white hair, a 
narrow and curving ridge of a nose, 
and tightly compressed lips, regarded 
him warily out of close-lidded eyes. His 
face, peaked and sallow, bore a look of 
mingled suspicion and hostility. 

“J never have visitors,’ he an- 
nounced. “I live here all alone, and I 
don’t like to be bothered. What’s your 
business, Mr. North?” 

As he spoke, he indicated a chair, 
and North sat down. Somehow 
Mannix seemed of a type different from 
Gilk’s, though he could not analyze the 
difference exactly. He only knew that 
Mannix’s curt and direct mode of 
speech impressed him less unfavorably 
than the other man’s honeyed accents. 

“Won't you sit down, too, Mannix?” 
he asked, trying to rally his wits. “And 
if you will put down that automatic I'll 
be able to speak more freely. Thanks,” 
as Mannix seated himself and placed 
the weapon within easy reach on the 
table. “I suppose you know that Peter 
Gilk has been holding me up for five 
hundred a month?” 

The other’s face was stony and in- 
scrutable. “I’ve guessed Gilk was milk- 
ing you, but didn’t know for how much, 
Well, what of it?” 

“Just this,” said North easily. He 
was a keen judge of appearances, and 
he had already taken Mannix’s measure. 
“When you doubled the toll on Gilk, 
he promptly passed the buck to me, and 
now he is threatening to bleed me for 
a thousand a month.” 

A faint flicker—it might have been 
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either a smile or a scowl—crossed 
Mannix’s face. 

“So Gilk told you that I’ve tightened 
the screws on him, eh?” he mumbled. 
“It isn’t like Gilk to tattle about his 
private affairs.” 

“THe had a reason. He proposed an 
arrangement to me whereby he thought 
the necessity for squeezing the extra 
five hundred out of me might be 
evaded.” 

Mannix puckered his brows and 
peered questioningly across the table. 

“In other words,” proceeded North, 
“he wanted me to kill you.” 

Mannix’s bony frame jerked forward 
in the chair. He stared long and search- 
ingly into his visitor’s face; then his 
eyes narrowed into tiny, blazing pin 
points, and by slow degrees his features 
grew livid and hard. 

“A very neat arrangement,’ pro- 
ceeded North with a chuckle, noticing 
that his revelation had produced the 
exact effect he had hoped for. “By 
killing you, I would lessen the pressure 
on Gilk, and Gilk would in turn lessen 
the pressure on me. I trust you appre- 
ciate the smooth perfection of the 
scheme, Mannix.” 

A snarl of rage was the other’s only 
response. He breathed fast and rasp- 
ingly, and his long, bony fingers 
clenched and unclenched, while deep in 
his eyes flamed infernal hate. 

“So, Gilk, the hound, thought he’d 
get me that way, did he?” he demanded 
thickly, after a long pause. “Thought 
he’d have me bumped off, just like that, 
eh? I'll show him! By all that’s holy, 
I’ll choke the cur to death and feed his 
rotten carcass to the snakes. I’lIlI——” 

“My sentiments, too,” interrupted 
North suavely. “But this is a matter 
of business, not sentiment.” 

Mannix pulled himself together. 
“You’re right,’ he muttered shakily. 
“Anyhow, death’s too good for Gilk. 
You can’t hurt him much by killing him, 
no matter how you go at it. The only 
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tender spot about him is his pocket- 
book. Anyway, I don’t blame him 
much for wanting me out of the way. 
Aside from what I’m making him pay, 
I can put him in stir any time I want 
to, and maybe in the electric chair.” 

North gave a little start. “Just as I 
thought,” he murmured, trying to speak 
in casual tones. “Gilk is a murderer, 
then?” 

Mannix regarded him narrowly, then 
shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, well, 
since I’ve made that break about the 
electric chair, I might as well tell you 
the rest. It’s a long story, but I can 
put it in a few words. Seven years 
ago Gilk had a row with my twin 
brother, Charles, and shot him. It hap- 
pened in a God-forsaken wilderness out 
West, and Gilk made his get-away, but 
I can produce the proof of his guilt 
any day I’m so minded.” 

“T don’t see why you have not handed 
him over to the authorities long before 
this.” 

“You don’t, eh?” Mannix gave a 
malignant chuckle. “T told you a while 
ago ‘that the only way you can hurt 
Gilk is by squeezing his pocketbook. I 
hate the leech and want to hurt him to 
the limit. That’s why I’m going to 
bleed him dry first and hand him over 
to the cops afterward. I mean to pry 
him loose from every copper he puts 
his hands on, leaving him only enough 
to keep his carcass together till I land 
him in the pen. That’s why I doubled 
the tariff on him when I got wise that 
he was grafting off you. I didn’t figure, 
though,” he added with a wry face, 
“that he’d pass the increase on to you. 
That kind of puts-a crimp in my 
scheme.” 

“It does,” said North, smiling. “You 
can’t bleed Gilk dry so long as he keeps 
sucking my blood. And that’s just the 
point on which you and I ought to get 
together, Mannix.” 

“How?” asked Mannix, stiffening a 
little. 
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“In the first place, one good turn 
deserves another, I came here with my 
mind half made up to kill you, in which 
case Gilk would have let me off with a 
final payment of twenty-five thousand. 
You ‘see, I could murder a blackmailer 
with hardly a scruple. It didn’t take me 
long, however, to perceive that you were 
not in Gilk’s class, and so, instead of 
killing you, I made up my mind to 
reason with you.” 

“Lucky thing for you that you did.” 
Mannix guffawed ¢ontemptuously, 
“You didn’t have a chance to pot me, 
I had the drop on you the moment you 
entered.” 

“Wrong,” and North pulled a pistol 
from his pocket. “I could have shot 
you through the lining of my coat a 
dozen times.” 

“Looks that way,” muttered Mannix, 
eying the weapon with a gingerly grin. 
“But you’d have been a fool if you’d 
pulled the trigger. You had nothing 
but Gilk’s word for it that he would 
let you off with twenty-five thousand; 
had you?” 

“T would have taken a chance with 
his word in this particular case. At 
any rate, I didn’t kill you, and now 
you have a chance to show your appre- 
ciation.” 

“Well, out with it.” A dark scowl 
gathered on Mannix’s face. 

North leaned forward and injected 
all the force he could muster into his 
words, “Why don’t you use your evi- 
dence against Gilk to force him to keep 
his hands off me?” 

“Huh!” snorted Mannix after a few 
moments of hard reflection. ‘“Aren’t 
you presuming a lot on a short acquaint- 
ance?” 


“lam, but I’m willing to pay. Throw 
a scare into Gilk, compel him to let up 
on me, and I would be willing to pay 
you a substantial bonus,” 

“Cut that!’ retorted the other, his 
emaciated features reddening a little. 
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“If I took pay for doing a thing like 
that, I’d be just as rotten as Gilk.” 

“I beg pardon,” murmured North, 
regretting his mistake, and realizing 
that he had erred in his estimate of the 
other man. 

“All right, then,” muttered Mannix, 
slightly appeased. “I might be willing 
to do what you ask, but what would 
be the use? I’d merely shoot my wad 
into the air. You don’t know Gilk as 
Ido. Unless you handle him just right, 
he blows up. Suppose I did go to him 
and tell him he’d either have to let 
up on you or go to the pen for life; 
what would happen? Why, Gilk would 
see that the jig was up, and he’d just 
pull up his stakes and steer for a 
healthier climate. But before that he 
would get even by handing over to the 
police or the newspapers whatever dope 
he has on you. What’s he got on you, 
anyhow? Did you croak somebody, or 
did you rob a bank?” 

“Neither,” said North with a feeble 
smile. “He has nothing on me. The 
person involved is—is i 

“That'll do,” broke in Mannix. “I 
don’t want to pry into your secrets. 
But, look here. Why don’t you do to 
Mannix what you’d almost made up 
your mind to do to me when you came 
here?” 

“Because the frying pan hasn’t given 
me any particular hankering after the 
fire,’ said North. “It wouldn’t do me 
any good to kill Gilk, for the papers he 
offered to sell me for twenty-five 
thousand are in his safe, and the safe 
is electrically wired. If Gilk’s dead 
body ag 

He broke off abruptly and glanced 
toward the ceiling, fancying that he had 
heard a soft patter over his head. He 
listened for an instant, but the sound 
had ceased. 

“If Gilk’s dead body should be found 
beside the safe,” he went on a moment 
later, “the papers inside would be clear 
proof that I had a motive for murder- 








ing him. I would only make matters 
worse by killing him. So you see,” he 
added with a sickly grin, ‘“‘my only way 
out is to kill you.” 

Again he shot a glance toward the 
ceiling, imagining that he had heard 
the closing of a door. The next mo- 
ment he thought that he must have been 
mistaken, for Mannix had told him 
that he was the sole occupant of the 
house. 

“Looks that way,” chuckled the 
other, stealing a glance at the automatic 
which was still lying before him. 
“Wish I could do something for you, 
Mr. North, but things look bad.” 

North rose with an air of dejection, 
his ears strained to catch the slightest 
sound from above. He _ sauntered 
leisurely to the other side of the table, 
picked up Mannix’s pistol, and appeared 
to be examining it with keen interest. 
Suddenly he slipped the weapon into 
his pocket and whirled around, facing 
the other man. 

“Mannix,” he said sternly, “why did 
you tell me that you’re alone in the 
house? There’s some one upstairs.” 

“You’re crazy!” cried Mannix, leap- 
ing to his feet. “Give me that gun, 
and be quick about it.” 

Even as he spoke, hurried footsteps 
crossed the floor above their heads. A 
moment passed; then a door slammed. 
Something that resembled a moan 
reached North’s ears. 

“Come!” he ordered tersely, moving 
toward the door. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Mannix, showing 
signs of great agitation. “If there’s 
anybody else in the house, it must be a 
burglar. Say, you “ 

He seized North’s arm, but the 
younger man pushed him away and 
hurried up the creaking stairs. Mannix, 
alternately pleading and cursing, fol- 
lowed him as he fumbled about in the 
darkness, finally finding a door which 
he guessed led to the room directly 
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above the one they had just left. 
tried to open it, but it was lecked. 

“Get back!” shouted Mannix. 
“There’s nobody there, I tell you.” 

“Then what are you so_ excited 
about?” demanded North, thrusting 
him aside and pounding on the door, 
determined to learn the reason for the 
older man’s strange behavior. 

“Open!” he cried, belaboring the door 
vith his fists. 

“I won't!” shrieked a husky voice 
within. “You'll never take me alive, 
damn you!” 

Heedless of Mannix’s stuttering pro- 
tests, North hurled himself against the 
door. It yielded to his repeated on- 
slaughts, and he tumbled into the room, 
In the same instant a laugh, shrill, 
mocking and ending in a hoarse snarl, 
sent a chill through his body. 

“Good Lord! What was that?” he 
gasped, springing to his feet and staring 
about him. 

Just then a figure lurched from a cor- 
ner, clutched wildly at the air, and with 
a husky rattle fell headlong to the floor 
and crumpled into an inert heap. 
Blood streamed from a gash across the 
throat, and on the floor, a f feet 


He 


tew 
away, lay a crimson-smeared razor. 

North glanced from the face of the 
dead man to that of Mannix, and a grim 
smile wrinkled his features. 

“So,” he said, eying Mannix levelly, 
“you’ve been fooling Giik all these years 
—eh?” 

The other stared fixedly at the body, 
heaved a vast sigh, and gravely inclined 
his head. 

“Ves, I fooled him,” he mumbled 
wealdy. “Charles didn’t die, but Gilk 
ght he did, and I made him believe 
iad the goods on him. For a while 
nought myself that Charles was gone. 
le began to show signs of life as I 
was about to bury him. I dragged him 
off to a cabin in the mountains and 
nursed him. There was no doctor 
within fifty miles. 
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Anyhow, Charles 
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was wanted for a job he’d pulled off in 
Arizona, and I thought it was best to 
lie low. Afier a while, I brought him 
with me to New York. You see, I had 
heard that Gilk was here, and I saw 
how to even my score with him. We 
came to this house to live, and Charles 
never went outside the walls from the 
day he entered.” 

“But I don’t see how 

“Gilk shot Charles in the head,” in- 
terrupted Mannix, speaking in low 
tones and with head bent, “and the 
bullet was never taken out. He got 
almost well, as far as his general health 
was concerned, but he was never quite 
right in his mind after that. He always 
imagined the cops were after him for 
that Arizona job, and he used to swear 
they would never take him alive. I let 
him go on thinking they were after him, 
for it made it easy to keep him inside 
the house. Of course my game would 
have been queered if he showed him- 
self. You understand now why I never 
was strong for visitors and why I 
welcomed you with a gun to-night.” 

North nodded, his eyes still flitting 
between the stiffening features of the 
dead man and the gray and sunken face 
of the brother. 

“And when I pounded on the door a 
few moments ago,” he murmured, 
“your brother thought the police had 
come to get him. That’s why he killed 
himself.” 

“He was always saying they’d never 
get him alive,” mumbled Mannix 
brokenly, “Maybe it’s just as well. 
With his mind gone, he wasn’t getting 
much out of life. What worries me 
is that Gilk will hear of this.” 

“And you won’t be able to squeeze 
any more coin out of him,” suggested 
North, a trace of contempt in his tones, 

‘To hell with the coin!” exclaimed 
the older man. “i never cared for it. 


” 





All I wanted was to make Gilk 
pay. This will end it. Besides, 
I'll have to explain to everybody 
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why a man supposed to have died 
seven years ago is found in my house 
with his throat cut.” 

“Yes, you will have to do some tall 
explaining, Mannix.” Again North 
peered narrowly at the dead man’s face, 
noting its striking resemblance to that 
of the twin brother. “Of course, we'll 
have to notify the police and you will 
have to make a clean breast of it.” 

“IT suppose so,” Mannix groaned. “I 
can stand that, I guess, but what hurts 
me is that I’ve lost my hold on Gilk. 
This lets the sneaking hyena off, and 
he'll go on making a fat living off you 
for the rest of his life. That’s 
what——” 

He broke off suddenly, his widening 
eyes staring at the dead man’s face. 
Then, a ghastly smile playing about his 
thin lips, he turned to North. 

“Wait a minute,” he cried excitedly. 
“We'll make Gilk pay, after all!” 


fo 


At four o’clock the following after- 
noon Wilbur North entered the small 
and dingy office in which Peter Gilk 
conducted a dubious loan and broker- 
age business. He walked in with a 
brisk and sprightly tread, an ecstatic 
smile wreathing his lips. 

The pawnbroker, his pudgy face 
bearing an expression indicating that 
he was well pleased with himself and 
the world, sat at his shabby desk. He 
looked up with an unctuous grin as 
North entered. 

“Ah, Mr. North!” he murmured in 
velvety accents. “Have a chair.” 

North’s features darkened a little at 
sight of the extortioner’s disgusting 
smirk. “You have seen the afternoon 
papers?” he queried. 

North gave a sanctimonious sigh. “T 
have; and I noticed, other 
things, the sad news that my estimable 
friend, Fernald Mannix, committed 
suicide last night by cutting his throat 
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with a razor.” 
sinuatingly. 

North looked aside with an expres- 
The newspaper item 
chronicling the supposed Fernald 
Mannix’s death by suicide had been 
terse, and the police investigation ap- 
peared to have been brief and 
perfunctory. A neighbor, noticing a 
light burning in the house late in the 
morning, had entered the hovel in 
which Fernald Mannix was supposed 
to have lived alone for years, and found 
a body on the floor of the attic. Ina 
city where suicides are of daily occur- 
rence, the death of an unimportant 
recluse, scarcely known even to his 
neighbors, had created little stir, and 
the news was tucked away in the inside 
columns of the afternoon papers. 

“You did a workmanlike job, Mr. 
North,” continued the blackmailer, dis- 
creetly lowering his voice. ‘Nobody 
seems to suspect anything but that 
Mannix cut his own throat. I wonder 
how you managed it.” 

“T don’t see that the details make any 
difference,” protested North curtly. 
“Mannix is gone, and you are five hure 
dred a month to the good. You ought 
to be satisfied.” 

“T ath,” chuckled Gilk, beaming from 
ear toear. “I am, indeed. And I don’t 
blame you for not wanting to give me 
the details. It must be a sensitive 
matter with you—eh?” 

The other shrugged. 
the letters,’ he announced, ‘and 
brought the twenty-five thousand.” 

Gilk crossed his short legs and re- 
garded his victim with a _ grieved 
expression. “Why so fast?” he remon- 
strated. “We have lots of time. It’s 
really too bad about poor Mannix. It’s 
lucky for you, Mr. North, that he was 
one of the common herd and that the 
police didn’t think it worth while to 
investigate his death very closely.” 

“What do you mean?’ demanded 
North sharply. 


He winked an eye in- 


sion of loathing. 


“T’ve come for 
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The grin faded slowly from Gilk’s 
face. “I mean that if the police had 
looked a little closer, they might have 
found out more, and they might not 
have been so sure that poor Mannix 
died by his own hand. Just suppose, 
for instance, that somebody should put 
them wise that you called on Mannix 
last night.” 

“Stop your nonsense!” North spoke 
hotly. “Here’s your money,” taking 
a wallet from his pocket, “and I want 
those letters. Furthermore, I’m not in 
a mood to waste words on the likes of 
you. Give me the letters.” 

The blackmailer did not move, but 
gave North a gloating look. “That’s 
strange talk coming from a—mur- 
derer,” he taunted. “I think you'd 
better leave well enough alone, Mr. 
North. I’ve changed my mind about 
selling the letters. And you'd better be 
good, or somebody may tip the police 
off to the fact that you called on 
Mannix last night.” 

North leaped forward and gave the 
blackmailer’s flabby cheek a resound- 
ing slap. 

“Take that, you skunk!” he snarled. 

Sputtering with rage, Gilk dodged a 
second blow. He sat cowering in his 
chair, while North stood over him with 
fists clenched and murderous frenzy 
in his eyes, 

“That'll cost you an extra thousand,” 
declared the extortioner, trembling with 
rage and fear. “You'll either pay it 
now, or I'll telephone the police.” 

North, looking as though he was 
already regretting his rashness, counted 
out ten one-hundred-dollar bills and 
placed them on the desk. Gilk, his in- 
jured feelings soothed by the sight of 
the money, examined the bills greedily. 

“Correct,” he said. “Don’t forget 





that another thousand will be due at 
the end of the month. Thought I was 
going to let you off easy—eh? He, he! 
Why, you’re worth over a_ hundred 
thousand to me, Mr. North. Interested 


in my safe, I see,” he went on as he saw 
North peering at the metal box in the 
corner behind the desk. “I’m not going 
to open it while you’re here, so you 
might as well put that idea out of your 
mind. And don’t forget that there are 
papers in there that will send you to 
the electric chair if anything should 
happen to me.” 

“Don’t worry.” North, controlling his 
fury, backed slowly toward the door, 
“I know I can’t kill you without being 
found out, but you will get yours just 
the same. | half suspected you would 
sneak out of the bargain afier I had 
done your dirty work.” 

“Then you can’t be greatly disap- 
pointed,” said Gilk, sneering. 

North shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously and turned away. Just 
as he reached out his arm to open the 
door, he dropped his hat on the floor. 
Stooping to recover it, his fingers 
executed a quick and almost imper- 
ceptible movement. With a swift jerk, 
he drew back the bolt of the patent 
spring lock and applied the catch. Then 
he went out, slamming the door behind 
him, 

An elated smile creased Gilk’s face 
as he sat listening to the footfalls 
rapidly becoming distant. ‘Maybe 
North wouldn’t like to kill me!” he 
chuckled. ‘Ha, ha!” 

He rose, still chuckling, and stepping 
to the dirt-streaked window, looked out. 
After a glimpse of North briskly walk- 
ing away from the building, he picked 
up the ten bank notes, turned to the 
safe, and worked the combination. 
Swinging the steel door open, he care- 
fully placed the money in a cash box 
already containing a respectable collec- 
tion of bills of large denominations. 

Suddenly his fingers paused and his 
crouching figure stiffened. Though he 
had heard scarcely a sound, he was 
aware that some one had entered the 
office and was stealthily crossing the 
floor. He thought it queer, for he 
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remembered that North had slammed 
the door shut, and the patent spring 
lock should have held it closed against 
intruders. Furthermore, the person 
who had just entered could 
North, for he had taken pains to assure 
himself, before opening the safe, that 
his victim had left the building. 

As these thoughts flashed through his 


not be 


mind, he reached for the upper shelf, 
where he always kept a loaded revolver, 
As his fingers touched the handle, a 
brusque voice sounded behind him. 

“Hands up, Gilk!”’ 

He turned, and saw an ugly auto- 
matic pointed at his chest. Behind it 
stood a tall, lanky man with coat collar 
turned up and the wide brim of his soft 
hat pulled low down over his forehead. 
He advanced, still aiming the revolver 
with a steady hand, until he stood 
towering the black- 
mailer. Then, with a low, hoarse laugh, 
he drew up the brim of his hat and 
threw back his head. 

Gilk shrank back against the safe, his 
face ghastly white, his staring, terror- 
crazed eyes boring into the face of the 
intruder. tried but a 
mumbling horror seemed to have seized 
every muscle in his body. 

“Mannix!” he gasped. 

The intruder laughed again, took a 
swift step forward, and slammed the 
butt of his weapon against the extor- 
tioner’s head. 


over crouching 


He to move, 


IV. 

“What in the world are you laughing 
at?” inquired Mrs. Wilbur North at 
the breakfast table the next morning. 

North looked up from the newspaper 
item he had been reading. He regarded 
his wife with an expression at once 
tender and comical. 
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“There’s a funny article in the paper 
about a crazy person named Peter Gilk 
who claims he was assaulted and robbed 
yesterday afternoon by a dead man,” 
he told her. 

“A dead man?” 


no 


echoed his wife. 


“There's accounting for 





insane man’s notions, you know. 
man he accuses of the assault and rob- 
bery 
yesterday, 
be no doubt about his being crazy. 
They’ve got him in Bellevue for ob 
servation now.” 

“But I don’t see anything funny 
about that,” asserted Mrs. North with 
a pout. 

North rose, a queer smile on his lips. 
“But I do,” he said, kissing his wife 
good-by. “Don’t forget I have tickets 
for the opera this evening.” 

He walked out with a swinging stride, 


commitied suicide day before 


so the police say there can 


which caused his wife to reflect that 
he had not seemed so well and carefree 
in years, and rode downtown in the 


subway. Reaching his office, he picked 
out a thick envelope from a stack of 
mail 
secured with 
extracted a 


Well, we made Gilk pay, didn’t we? Here 


and tore it open. A _ bundle, 
fell out. Nortl 


and read: 


} 
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a ribbon, 


. ‘ 
sheet of paper 


are your wife’s letters. I found enough of 
the ready in the same place to keep me for 
the rest of my day By the time you get 
this I will be a long way off. It’s just as 
well to let everybody think that it was Fer- 
nald Mannix who cut his throat that night. 
The world will never know the difference. 
Good luck. F. M 


reached his arms ceilingward 


North 
and drew a long breath of relief. 

“Free at last,’ he told him 
“thanks to a dead man!” 

Then he struck a match and wate 
Fernald Mannix’s letter curl up 


self, 


hed 
4 
and 


blacken into ashes. 
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HE first time Michael Grady 

heard the knock he paid no 

attention to it. Even when it 

was repeated a second and 
third time he continued to ignore it. 
Half past one in the morning was no 
hour.to be awakening a man from his 
slumbers, and Michael did not intend 
to be disturbed. 

Suddenly, though, he was aroused 
to a state of keen, intent alertness. A 
new sound came to his ears—the hard 
grating of metal against metal. His 
nocturnal visitor, failing to get a 
response to his knock, was forcing the 
door open. 

Michael Grady was not a coward, but 
he was an old man—very close to the 
sixty mark—and he did not relish the 
idea of a personal encounter with the 
same enthusiasm as in his younger, 
more able-bodied years. There was 
something uncanny and a trifle discon- 
certing, too, about this mysterious caller 
who was polite enough to knock first, 
so as to give the occupant of the prem- 
ises a chance to open the door volun- 
tarily, and followed his knocking with 
the application of a jimmy. 

So Grady drew his bedclothes closer 
about him and huddled himself against 
the wall, waiting for developments. He 
carried no weapons and kept none in 
his little establishment; neither was 
there a telephone. Many years before 
—in his early prime—Grady had been 
a boxer, and he had all the genuine fist 


fighter’s contempt for such things as 
revolvers, dirks, brass knuckles and 
similar implements of warfare. 

The stout woodwork of the front 
door of his basement store held out 
well; nevertheless, he could hear it givy- 
ing gradually before the attack of the 
jimmy. Finally, with a groaning crunch, 
the man wielding the tool wrenched the 
lock away and the door swung open. 

Another moment and two men had 
entered. Two powerful electric flash 
lights sent their white rays over every 
square inch of the strange little empo- 
rium, or office, or studio, or whatever 
name would best fit the place where 
Michael Grady practiced his unusual 
profession. For Michael, be it known, 
was a professor, an artist, a practitioner 
of a sort. In the first place he was 
a taxidermist, and several specimens 
of his work in this line stood on the 
shelves, while his masterpiece, a fat 
French poodle with very conspicuous 
yellow eyes, was displayed in the small 
window. ‘Then, too, he was a tattoo 
artist of rare attainments and, in ad- 
dition to this accomplishment, he was 
a past master of painting out black eyes. 
The gilt sign that swung over his door 
announced as much to any passerby 
who cared to read. The legend ran: 


MICHAEL GRADY 
Taxidermist. Artistic Tattooing. 
Biack Eyes Painted Out. 


His place was arranged with orderli- 
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ness and method. One set of shelves 
yntained his inks and dyes and tattoo- 





ing implements ; another bore several 
folio volumes of designs; while still 
others carried the paraphernalia in- 
cidental to the taxidermic branch of the 


business. There was a special shell 
too, for the brushes and flesh 
wherewith Michael was wont to per- 
form his mission of those 
who were unfortunate enough to have 


tint paints 


mercy on 


their eyes collide violently with a fist 

or some other hard, resisting object. 
All these details were taken in by 

the searching rays of the flash lights 


and by the keenly glittering eyes of the 
two tall masked men who had forced 
an entry into Michael Grady’s establish- 
ment. Now they approached cautiously 
to the curtained doorway behind which 
lay Michael’s sleeping apartment. A 
moment later Michael was blinking be- 
wilderedly as the rays were play ed over 


his face, and one of the men seized him 
by the shoulder and said in a firm, but 
not unkind, tone: 

“Come, old fellow. Get up. Put on 
your clothes. There’s work for you 
to-night. Mum’s the word, and you'll 
be well paid.” 

Michael Grady realized that, at his 
age, he was no match physically for the 


two intruders. He lived in a section 
of the city, too, where there were a 
good many secret negotiations carried 


clever nocturnal 


and where a large 


on, where many a 
1e was pl 
proportion of the citizenry slept | 
and went forth to prey by night. It 
was a neighborhood of rough and ready 
justice, a where a man higher up, 
wanting tools for some bold 
arm 
men 


crin anned, 


DY day 


place 
willing 


of 
would always 


piece safe cracking or strong 


play, 
to do his bid ling—for 


find plenty of 

These 
laws, a 
own; and it 


a price 
people had certain unwritten 
code of morality of their 
sufficed for all their practical needs. 

It was not surprising, therefore, to 
one living in such surroundings to be 
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called upon to give service in some 
secret mission at an unearthly hour of 


the mot — and to be offered a reward 


altogether out of proportion to the 
actual yo of the work performed. 
It was not the first time Michael Grady 


had been summoned to ply his craft in 
the dead of night, hut he did not ~ecall 
that any one had ever before been so 
desperately in need of his services and 
so extremely anxious for secrecy as to 
break into the office, concealing his 


identity with a mask from the outset of 
the negotiations. 


Michael 
himself into a stat 


gave his eyes a rub, shook 
e of wakefulness, and 


began to get into his clothes. 


“One condition, though,” he stipu- 
lated. ‘There’s to be no trouble with 
the pence or ain like that for me 


want to do no time in 
money.” 


I don 
my poe for any 


in this. 
jail at 
jaul a 


“There’s absolutely no danger to 


you of the masked strangers 
ired him. “You merely come with us 


P as- 


one 


in the car we have waiting outside, 
bring your tattooing outfit with you, 
perform a little piece of work on 1 


in person, be driven back here and 
bed forget everything 
s happened. For this you’ll be 
than for any fifty nights’ 
i've ever done in your life.” 

The thing sounded 
true, yet he 


ce rT 
return to and 


that ha 


nore 


Michael grunted. 
too good to 
wanted to make sure. 

about a little deposit 
od faith, 


ali nost be 


way 


” 


“How by 


of showin’ gt as the sayin’ is! 


he suggested 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before he saw the flash of a 
yellow-backed note and his starting 


eyes rested on a hundred-dollar bill. 

masked man who 
“This is half your 
The 
Hurry 


“Here,” said the 
had spoken before. 
fee advance. 
arrange for later. 
can’t stay here gabbing all night. 
tattoo artists in town who'll 


balance we'll 
We 
There 


in 
now. 


are other 
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be glad to take the job if you don’t want 
ly 

This put speed into Michael’s move- 
ments and set his misgivings at rest for 
the time being. He completed his 
toilet at his best pace and, gathering 
together his needles and bottles into 
a special leather-covered case that he 
used when called upon to go out to 
ply his art, he started toward the door. 

One of his strange employers, how- 
ever, laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Not so fast,’ he cautioned. ‘First 
off, we’ve got to blindfold you. Here! 
Let me put this over your héad!” 

In another minute, Michael Grady’s 
eyes were covered by a heavy black 
hood that effectually prevented him 
from seeing anything of his surround- 
ings or the kind of vehicle into which 
he was being conducted. 

It was an automobile—he could tell 
so much at least—and it had fairly 
comfortable leather cushions. More- 
over, it was a smooth-running, power- 
ful car. Further than this, Michael 
Grady could not form a very distinct 
idea, either of the conveyance in which 
he was traveling or the direction it was 
taking. He knew that he had started 
toward the west and, by making 
scratches with his thumb-nail on the 
cover of his instrument case, unob- 
served by his companions, he made an 
effort to keep track of the turnings the 
car was making. However, it seemed 
a hopeless task. Whether the driver 
was intentionally trying to confuse the 
old man and to prevent him from re- 
membering the trail, the result was the 
same. Grady had no idea of his where- 
abouts after he had been five minutes 
on the journey. 


The ride must have lasted fully three- 
quarters of an hour. At least this was 
Grady’s guess. At the end of that 
time the car stopped. His captors each 
took an arm and, opening the door, as- 
sisted him to alight. At the first step, 


he felt turf beneath his feet, but it was 
only a narrow strip, not more than two 
feet wide, he judged. Then they led 
him across a sidewalk, up a high flight 
of stone steps, and through a doorway 
into a house. 

The minute he got inside, Grady 
realized that he was in an atmosphere 
of wealth and luxury. This was no 
underworld dive or shabby rooming 
house to which he had been conveyed, 
but a place where good taste and the 
wherewithal to gratify it went hand in 
hand. His feet sank into the deep pile 
of the hall carpet and brushed across 
a rug made from the skin of some long- 
haired animal as he was led across the 
threshold of a room. Now his feet 
trod the polished surface of a parquet 
floor, with here and there a rug of fur 
or silk or tapestry or else some fine 
piece of Oriental weaving. This Grady 
conjectured from the feel of the rugs 
as he walked over them. 

Finally he was brought to a halt by 
his conductors and heard a voice say: 

“Take off his blindfold!” 

Grady blinked his eyes and looked 
about him. He was in a large, square 
room, the walls of which were covered 
with blue-gray tapestry in which a 
series of medieval historical figures and 
scenes was woven. There were no 
pictures or other wall hangings, and the 
two windows were heavily curtained 
with a material similar to the wall 
decorations. The ceiling was high and 
of a blue color that harmonized per- 
fectly with the tapestries. On the floor 
were several rugs, some obviously of 
great value, and all of the finest texture 
and design, the work of master weavers 
of the East. 

The most striking thing about the 
room, however, was the group in the 
center, before which Grady had been 
conducted. Two broad couches covered 
with white linen sheets bore the re- 
cumbent figures of two men clad only 
in shirt and trousers. Both were 
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ghastly pale, and their features were 
terribly drawn and haggard. Both 
were young, probably around twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight, but the evidences 
of hard living showed only too plainly 
in their faces and the flabby appearance 
of their flesh. Their eyes were closed, 
and there was a limp inertness about 
them that sent a shudder of trepidation 
through Grady’s body as he regarded 
them. 

The old tattoo artist’s ruddy cheeks 
turned a trifle pale, and the corners of 
his hard blue eyes tightened with the 
uncanny horror of the sight. He felt 
as if he were looking at the ghosts of 
men, at some mysterious undead beings 
of the vampire order, so painfully white 
and bloodless did the 
occupants of the couches appear. 

Then, too, he was inspired with awe 
by the figure in the armchair that 
stood between the couches. It was 
a gray-haired man with a high fore- 
head, and black that glowed 
through the slits of a mask. A thin, 
rather cruel mouth and a prominent 
chin were the only other distinguish- 


and amaciated 


eyes 


able features of the countenance. The 
figure, though, radiated power. This, 


Grady knew instinctively, was a man 
of force, the master mind that had 
ordered his presence there that night. 
Two men—evidently the pair who had 
conducted him from his shop—stood a 
little in the background. The central 
figure, clad in a suit of spotless white 
linen, raised his long sensitive white 
hand and made a sweeping gesture that 
embraced the two recumbent forms. 
When he spoke, his voice, slightly 
foreign in accent, was hard, metallic, 
yet perfectly courteous. 

“You have your tattooing imple- 
ments 7” 

Grady gulped and struggled to find 
his voice. When it came it was 
strangely shaky. ‘“‘Ye—yes, sir.” 

I want you to do a little 
work on these two gentlemen you see 


“Good. 
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here.” Again the white-clad figure 
made the long gesture indicating the 
pallid creatures on the couches. “You 
a design in tattooing accu- 
rately, I presume. I understand that 
you’re a master of the art. That’s why 
I had you brought here to-night.” 

By this time Grady had recovered 
a little of his poise. The compliment, 
too, helped him to feel more at ease. 

“Thank you, sir,” he answered. “TI 
flatter myself that I know my business. 
I ought to, anyhow; I’ve been at it 
long enough.” 

The man in white lifted the arm of 
one of the prostrate forms and, baring 
it, revealed the well-executed form of 
a dancing nymph in red and blue 
tattooing. The figure bore a lyre in 
its hands and was adorned with grace- 
fully-arranged, flowing draperies. It 
was a Greek vase design and was 
characterized by an artistry unusual in 
such work. 

Grady gave a slight exclamation as 
he looked at it. 


““ 





can copy 


That’s 
piece!” he remarked. 

“Quite a bit of art,” said the man 
in white, “but unfortunately very con- 
spicuous and an absolutely dead-sure 
means of identification. A man with 
a thing like that on him would have 
a hard time denying that he was him- 
self; wouldn’t he?” 

Grady’s calculating old blue eyes as- 
sumed a cunning look, and he smiled, 
but only with his lips. A little light 
was beginning to dawnrupon him. 

“Yes,” he agreed, it’s the 
girl that won’t come off ; isn’t it, sir?” 

“Very true,” said the other, “but she 
can be disguised. First of all, though, 
[ want you to copy her onto this arm.” 

As he spoke, he lifted the emaciated 
hand of the occupant of the other couch 
and bared the forearm, showing that it 


By Jove! some pretty 


“Sure, 


was without marking of any kind. 
The light that had begun to dawn 
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in Grady’s mind was growing clearer 
and clearer. “I see, sir,” he said. 

“Do you think you can do it?” 

“Without doubt, sir,” the old tattooer 
assured him. “And a mighty good job 
I'll make of it, sir, I’m thinking.” 

“How long will it take you?” 

Grady studied the figure intently for 
several seconds. ‘Two to three hours, 
anyway, sir,” he announced at last; 
“that is, to do it accurately. It’s a nice 
piece of work, and I wouldn’t want to 
botch it.” 

“That’s right. Well, get busy 
right away. Ask for anything you re- 
quire.” 

Obeying these instructions, Grady 
drew out his instruments and set to 
work. At his suggestion one of the 
attendants brought a small table, and 
he laid the two arms together upon it, 
so that he might have his model close 
to the skin on which he was working. 
As he touched the men, he was struck 
by the inert, almost clammy coldness, 
of the flesh. Apparently the two were 
in a comatose or half-dead state. They 
hardly seemed to breathe. Grady shud- 
dered with the aversion one experiences 
when suddenly confronted with the 
necessity of touching a corpse. 

With an effort he stifled this feeling 
and forced himself to his unpleasant 
task. 

Although the figure on the one man’s 
arm was well executed and artistic in 
design, it was not extremely elaborate, 
but, on the contrary, rather simple in 
its lines. Once he had started, there- 
fore, Grady made rapid progress, his 
skilled hands plying the needle with 
firmness and accuracy. 

He had the nymph about three- 
quarters finished when there came a 
startling interruption to his labors. All 
the time he was working the man in 
white sat in his armchair regarding 
him with keen, watchful eyes through 
the slits of his mask. The other two 


retired from the room shortly after 
Grady commenced his task. 

The old man was thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in his work and was taking a 
professional pride in the picture that 
was growing under his cleverly-wielded 
needle. He did not, therefore, look up 
immediately on hearing a slight scuffle 
at the door, followed by the clicking of 
a woman’s heels on the polished floor, 
and the flutter of skirts. It was only 
when the man in white arose to con- 
front the intruder and the woman's 
voice rang in a sharp, agonized cry that 
old Grady’s attention was diverted 
from his task. 

“Oh, Paul, my Paul! You're killing 
him! You're killing him! Let me see 
him!” was her anguished plea. 

“It’s all right,” said the man in white 
soothingly. “Go away now. You can 
do Paul no good by coming here.” 

Grady turned and looked at the 
women. She was robed in white silk, 
a graceful, loose-fitting gown with 
flowing sleeves that partly revealed the 
contours of her beautifully molded 
arms. She had very dark hair—the 
blue-black hue that goes with ivory- 
white complexion in so many women 
of Celtic blood. She had the features 
of her type, too, the thin, finely-formed 
nose, straight mouth and arched brows. 
Her eyes were very large and _ sad. 
Grady guessed that she had been crying. 
It was the face of a woman distraught 
with a fearful, soul-torturing anguish. 
Her lips trembled, and she clutched 
the arm of the white-clad man with 
frenzied strength as he gently urged 
her back toward the door by which she 
had entered. 

“You won't kill him?” she asked 
pleadingly. 

“No, of course not,” said the man. 

“But he’s so white—so white! I’m 
afraid it was all a mistake. Oh, I wish 
I hadn’t——” 

He silenced her with an imperative 
gesture and indicated the tattoo artist. 











“That man,” he reminded her, “is a 
stranger.” 

She suffered him to lead her out. At 
the door he muttered something to the 
men who were evidently in attendance. 
Grady judged that it was a reprimand 
for permitting the woman to enter. 

Grady finished his task without in- 
terruption. He felt decidedly uncom- 
fortable. His nerves were beginning 
to grow unsteady under the strain of 
the work at this unaccustomed hour 
of the night and with the air of intrigue 


and mystery surrounding the whole 
affair. This suggestion of murder was 


uncomfortable, to say the least, es- 
pecially as Grady was entirely ignorant 
of his location, of the identity of the 
men with whom he was dealing, and 
also of those on whom he was practic- 
ing his skill. Either of the pair before 
him might be at the very threshold of 
death, for all he knew. He had seen 
dying men who looked far more robust 
than these two. 

What if the whole thing should be 
a frame-up to lay a murder at his door, 
to make him a scapegoat for some man 
higher up? knew that such 
things were done in the world in which 
he lived. It was just the luck of the 
game wherein men played with human 
lives as pawns, 

With a sigh of relief, Grady finally 
finished the figure, applied a_ special 
healing preparation, and turned to the 
man in white for approval. 

The latter inspected it carefully. 

“Good!” he announced at last. 
“Now before you go, I want you to 
fake up this original lady so that she 
won’t be recognized.” He indicated 
the tattooing that had served as a 
model. “Make her into a flower pot, 
or a tree, or a sca serpent, or a mer- 
maid, if you like—anything so that she 
won't, by any chance, he recognized as 
the same old girl on the other fellow’s 
arm.” 

Grady nodded and set to work again. 


Grady 
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Being free of the necessity of following 
a model closely, he could etch out his 


design freely and quickly. He threw 
in clusters of foliage and finally had the 
erstwhile Greek vase figure trans- 
formed into a rather unsightly garland 
of flowers. 

His strange employer again inspected 
his handiwork when it was completed 
and announced that he was satisfied. 
During the whole operation, both the 
men under Grady’s hands had remained 
in the same still, inert state, an oc- 
casional flicker of an eyelid being the 
only sign of life or consciousness. That 
they knew or felt anything of what was 
going on, he greatly doubted. To all 
appearances they were absolutely in the 
power of the grim, tall man in the 
white suit who superintended Grady’s 
every action with his hawklike gaze. 

From this point on, the adventure 
became merely a reversal of what had 
gone before. The leader pressed a 
button on the wall, and his black- 
masked henchmen appeared almost im- 
mediately. He made a sign, and they 
blindfolded Grady and led him out into 
the night. They conducted him to the 
waiting auto and helped him in. Then 
the car journeyed back without mishap 
to his little basement. 

On the threshold of the shop, one of 
the men laid a hand on the old man’s 
shoulder and said: 

“Here’s an extra five spot for the 
damage we did to your door. If you 
keep your mouth shut, another hun- 
dred will be sent to you in three months’ 
time. If you go shouting about to- 
night’s happenings to any one, especially 
any one in a blue uniform—well, you 
know what squealers get in this part 
of the city,” he concluded significantly. 

With the words he forced a five- 
dollar note into Grady’s hand, pushed 
him into the store, shut the broken 
door behind him and vanished. Be- 
fore the tattoo artist could gather his 
wits or make a light, the auto that had 
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brought him home had sped out of 
sight and he had absolutely no clew 
to where he had been taken. 

Of all the night’s quickly changing 
scenes and episodes, only one thing was 
unmistakably and distinctly fixed in his 
mind—the appearance of the dark- 
haired woman who had broken in on 
his operations with her despairing, 
heart-wrung cry. Except for the pallid, 
expressionless faces of the men whom 
he had tattooed, hers was the only 
countenance he had seen. It had im- 
pressed him strangely, and he felt that 
he would recognize her if she should 
ever cross his path again. 

For six weeks, Grady obeyed orders. 
He attended to his business as if 
nothing unusual had happened, and 
kept his mouth shut tight. 

Then the thing he had been vaguely 
expecting broke. He had all along felt 
a sense of tension, of something im- 
pending, he knew not what. Now it 
took definite form, yet the whole busi- 
ness remained as much a mystery as 
ever. Somehow Grady felt that he had 
been made party to a grave deception, 
to a cheating of justice. It was a news- 
paper item that shed light on the nature 
of the work he had done on the occasion 
of his nocturnal adventure. Of the 
many people who must have noted it, 
Grady was one of the very few who 
could read between the lines and see 
through the monstrous hoax, the in- 
expressibly hideous crime that had been 
wrought. Grady was an open-minded, 
fair fighting man. It was against his 
nature to strike in the dark, to resort to 
trickery. He felt a wave of indignation 
surge through him as he read the 
paragraphs and realized the dupe he 
had been to a scheme to cover up the 
tracks of a despicable criminal. This 
is how the news story ran: 


With the finding of a body, which has been 
unmistakably identified as that of Sailor 
Tracy, floating near the boathouse in 
Crescent Lake, the police have written the 


closing chapter of one of the most pic 
turesque and daring criminal careers of mod- 
ern times. The body gave evidence that, 
prior to the man’s death, he must have par. 
ticipated in a desperate battle. While the 
fingers were so badly cut as to make finger- 
print identification impossible, a peculiar 
tattoo marking on the right forearm estab- 
lished the fact that the remains were those 
of the long-sought and badly wanted Sailor 
Tracy. The face was unrecognizable. 

It is the police theory that companions of 
Tracy's must have made away with him and 
thrown him into the lake in an altercation 
over the procceds of some robbery. 


There were other paragraphs out- 
lining the dead criminal’s career. He 
had to his credit hundreds of robberies, 
holdups, swindling games, and, it was 
whispered, two murders. That such a 
man should be dead was a blessing to 
the community. It was to be regretted, 
though, that he had not met his just 
deserts at the hands of the law. This 
was the gist of the newspaper’s com- 
ment on the case. 

Grady now saw through everything. 
No doubt the trail had become too hot 
for the wily sailor, and he wanted to 
cover up his tracks completely and start 
up anew in some other field, or possibly 
in the same field under a different name. 
and Michael Grady had been forcibly 
made a partner to the scheme. He had 
done the tattooing that misled the police 
into believing that the corpse they had 
found was that of the notorious crim- 
inal. The body that lay at the morgue 
was not that of Tracy at all, but of the 
other man on whose arm Grady had 
outlined the distinguishing tattoo mark 
that revealed Tracy’s identity to any 
police organization that had a record 
of his physical characteristics in its files. 

Grady was angry. He had been 
hoaxed and deceived. He determined 
to get to the bottom of the mystery, to 
learn the identity of the other man who 
had paid the penalty for Tracy. 

For nearly an hour he sat deep in 
thought as to the best way to proceed. 
He had not a convincing story for the 
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police. He could tell them practically 
nothing of value. He could not even 
lead them to the place where he had 
done the tattooing. 

At last an inspiration came to him. 
He would go first and tell his story 
to Conington. That would be a safer 
and surer way of having the riddle 


solved. It was a problem in which 
Conington’s acutely scientific mind 


would revel. 

Grady had, on more than one oc- 
casion, mounted some skins for Con- 
ington, so he was not an entire stranger 
to the man. Conington was a crimin- 
ologist, a private detective for the sheer 
love of delving into abstruse, baffling 
mysteries. He would not take any case, 
but only those that appealed to his 
sense of the unusual, his appetite for 
the bizarre. This, in Grady’s opinion, 
was a problem in which his agile brain 
would delight. 

He found Conington at home, and, on 
sending in his name by the Hindu 
butler, was promptly ushered into the 
detective’s presence. 

Giles Conington was a man of prob- 
ably thirty-five. Of medium height, 
well set up, he had a figure that sug- 
gested the all-round athlete, the nat- 
urally adaptable physique that can 
readily make good at any form of sport 
requiring strength, poise, endurance, 
alertness and perfect muscular codrdi- 
nation and control. He had the thought- 
ful face of a student of problems that 
are beyond the scope of the average 
mind. His gray eyes, surrounded by 
dark shadows in their rather deep 
sockets, held untold depths of knowl- 
edge of character. They could read 
aman at a glance, yet they were kind 
eyes, hardly thé sort one would look 
for in a pursuer of criminals and a 
solver of murder mysteries of the most 
complex variety. 

He was lounging in a deep library 
armchair when Grady entered. As the 
old man came forward, Conington laid 
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aside a book he had been reading and 
held out a long, slender, but muscular 
hand. 

“Well, Grady,” he said in cordial 


tones, “this is a pleasant surprise. 
What’s on your mind? Come to drum 
up a little trade in the taxidermy line? 
Business dull, eh? Or are you looking 
for a few black eyes to paint out? 
Sorry I can’t oblige you in that line, but 
[’ll see what I can do about the skins.” 

He rattled on cheerfully and with 
seeming carelessness, but all the while 
he was noting his visitor’s perturbed* 
manner, his shifting blue eyes, and the 
nervous movements of his hands. 

“J—I—I want to consult——” Grady 
began stammeringly. 

“Ah, a consultation!” said his host, 
placing a chair and resuming his own 
seat. “All right, my dear Grady, out 
with it. You know me. If it’s a real 
case, something that can interest me, 
something that’s worth while putting 
my brain to work on, I’ll take it regard- 
less of whether there’s any financial 
gain involved. You know money means 
nothing to me.” 

Grady thereupon told him the whole 
story, concluding by producing his in- 
strument case with the scratchings he 
had made in his endeavor to keep 
track of his course, and the newspaper 
with the account of the finding of 
Sailor Tracy’s supposed remains and 
also of the man’s criminal career. 

The investigator read the item care- 
fully and then examined the scratches 
on the leather. He opened a drawer 
in the desk beside him and brought 
forth a large map. For several mo- 
ments he pored over it intently. At last 
he raised his big, thoughtful eyes and 
gazed at Grady appraisingly. 

“A vertical scratch on the leather 
means a turn to the right, a cross, a turn 
to the left. Have you any idea of the 
length of the intervals between turns ?” 

The old man passed his hand over 
his brow and thought for a minute. 
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“Why, as I recall, it seems to me that 
they all came pretty close together 
except one. After one of the turns 
we seemed to make a straightaway run 
for quite a distance.” 

“Which way did you start out from 
your place?” 

“Toward the west.” 

“Now,” Conington directed, “try to 
concentrate your mind on the events of 
the night, and come around here and 
look at this map.” 

Grady moved around to the crimi- 
nologist’s side and glanced over the 
large-scale map of the city that was 
spread out before him. 

“That’s quite a map, Mr. Conington,” 
he commented. 

“Yes, I had it specially made. 
There’s not much about the city that it 
doesn’t show. Now, look here.” He 
laid his forefinger on a spot on the map. 
“There’s your little shop. Try to fol- 
low the route you took. Westward, 
you said. Then’—he consulted the 
scratchings on the case that had held 
the tattooing outfit—“three successive 
turns to the right. H’m! Evidently they 
were trying to confuse you by partly 
doubling back.” 

“Yes,” agreed Grady. “I think they 
tried to throw me off.” 

The detective studied the map and 
the scratchings again. 

“Tt’s evident from what you say,” 
he continued, “that none of these first 
turns had long runs between them. You 
see, the city is laid out in regular 
squares. That helps us to figure out 
their course a little. The next turn is 
to the left.” 

He paused and drew a few lines on 
a sheet of paper. Then he studied the 
map again. 

“This first left turn, too, must have 
been a short leg. Otherwise the ma- 
chine would have landed in the river. 
How about the next left-hand turn? 
Is that the one on which a long run 
was made?” 


Grady nodded his assent. 

“From your description of the house, 
I judge that it was in one of the better 
residential sections uptown. Is there 
anything that you remember that would 
help to identify it?” 

The old man shook his head bewil- 
deredly. “No. I was in absolute dark- 
ness. I could only guess at my location, 
The scratches I made are the only 
clews I could get. I brought them to 
you in the hope that you could make 
something of them.” 

“Try to think,” the investigator per- 
sisted. “Say, when you got out of the 
taxi, was there absolutely no sound, no 
smell—nothing by which you could 
know the section again?” 

Again Grady shook his head. “No, 
I can’t think of anything.” 

“How about the ground? What kind 
of sidewaik was there? Could you feel 
that? Was it paving stone or mac- 
adam? Was it city or country? 
Could you hear the rustle of trees?” 

A gleam now shone in the old man’s 
eyes. “Why, now that you mention it 
—let me see—yes, I believe there were 
trees around. I did hear a sort of 
rustling, like leaves. And at first, as 
I got out of the car, I thought I felt 
a narrow strip of turf before I stepped 
onto the pavement.” : 

“Good!” exclaimed his questioner. 
“T thought I’d get something out of you 
if I kept at you long enough. That 
simplifies the problem a great deal. 
You said, I think, that the house you 
were taken into had a high flight of 
steps leading up to the door?” 

“Yes,” 

Conington pored over his map of 
the city in silence for fully five minutes. 
From time to time h® made notes on 
his memorandum paper. When he 


looked at Grady again there was a flash 
of triumph in his thoughtful eyes. 
“This is a useful map,” he com- 
mented. “I think now, by a little work- 
ing of the well-known process of 
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elimination, we shall be able to pick out 
the street, at least. After that, a bit 
of careful watching ought to lead us to 
the house. I suppose you follow my 
reasoning ?” 
“No,” Grady 
apologetic cough, “I don’t.” 
“Well, I'll explain it,” said Conington 


answered with an 


good-naturedly, “seeing that you've 
been such a tractable witness. First 


of all, your record of the turnings the 
car took enables me to determine the 
general direction your kidnapers had 
inmind. Your description of the house 
and the walk, with first a strip of turf 
and then macadam paving, 
shows that the place was not out in 
the country but in the city, and that it 
must have been on one of six streets— 
none of them of any great length. You 
see, they don’t use that kind of side- 
walk in the country. Moreover, they 
don’t have ‘Phe 
conditions you have described exist only 


stone or 


high-stoop houses. 


on the six streets I have just referred 
to. They are generally called parkways, 
because their sidewalks are bordered 
with a strip of grass, with trees at in- 
They are the best residential 
This map shows that 
there are six in all. Now the thing 
to do is to drive through those six 
parkways and see if there’s anything 
that strikes you as familiar.” 

Without waiting for Grady to reply, 
Conington went to the telephone and 
ordered his car. 

Fifteen minutes later it 
nounced as at the door of the apart- 
ment house. The criminologist donned 


a large gray overcoat, a loose-fitting 


tervals. 
streets in town. 


Was an- 


garment of some fuzzy Scotch material. 
He went to the and, from a 
collection of well-kept firearms, selected 


cabinet 


a large, six-chambered revolver which 
he thrust into the pocket. Then, direct- 
ing Grady to follow, he descended in the 
elevator and led the way to the shining 
limousine — that with 
throbbing engine, at the curb. 


stood, quietly- 
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Before stepping in, Conington handed 
the chauffeur a slip of paper with the 
names of six streets written on it, and 
gave a few low-toned directions. 

The powerful machine made its way 
swiftly northward, At last it reached 
a wide street with grass-bordered side- 
walk. Here the driver slackened speed. 
It was the first visiting place designated 
on Conington’s list. The houses for the 
most part stood a little way back from 
the street, with garden plots and lawns 
in front of them. There were no high 
flights of steps leading to their en- 
trances., 

They passed along the thoroughfare 
for a distance of ten blocks, until it 
terminated in a little park at the water- 
front. 

“From your description,” remarked 
the criminologist, “this evidently is not 
the street we are looking for.” He 
called to the chauffeur through the 
speaking tube and ordered him to drive 
on to the next street on his list. 

Here, too, there was an absence of 
high stoops, showing that it was not 
the place they were seeking. 

It was not until they came to the fifth 
thoroughfare on the list the chauffeur 
held that Grady gave a tug at the de- 
tective’s sleeve and pointed to a gray- 
stone house with a high flight of steps 
leading up to an imposing iron-grilled 
entrance. 

“Took—look there!’ he cried, his 
voice vibrating with excitement. 
“Those blue-tapestried curtains at that 
window. That’s the place. I’d know 
those curtains anywhere.” 

“You're certain?” Conington de- 
manded. 

“Dead sure and certain!” 
old man. 

“They are an odd design,” said the 
detective thoughtfully. 

He ordered the chauffeur to stop at 
the corner and, alighting, beckoned to 
He approached 
It was quiet. 





insisted the 


Grady to follow him. 
the house of mystery. 
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All the windows were closed. There 
was no sign of life. 

Conington mounted the steps and 
rang the bell. There was no answer. 
He rang again, and then again. No 
sound came from within. 

“T’ll have to force an entry. I’m go- 


ing to find out what’s behind those | 


, 


doors,” the investigator declared em- 
phatically. 

There was a narrow passageway 
dividing the house from its neighbor 
and connecting, presumably, with a rear 
entrance. It was out of the question 
to attempt breaking in the massive front 
door with its iron grille work. The 
chances were, however, that some rear 
door would offer less resistance. 

Accordingly, Conington, followed by 
Grady, dashed around to the back. 
Here they found an ordinary wooden 
door, leading, no doubt, to the kitchen 
and servants’ quarters, Picking up an 
iron bar that lay near by, Conington 
attacked the lock and splintered it with 
a few savage blows. As he had sur- 
mised, he found himself in a sort of 
scullery adjoining the kitchen. 

Everything was in order. The pots 
and pans were scrupulously clean, The 
stove was polished, the floor well swept. 
Not a living soul was to be seen, and 
an almost uncanny silence pervaded the 
place. 

Conington lost no time, but merely 
satisfied himself that no human being 
was in any of the rooms on that floor. 
Then he proceeded upstairs, followed 
by the old tattoo artist. There they 
found the large room to which Grady 
had been taken when he worked on the 
two unconscious men. 

The valuable rugs and hangings were 
in place, but still there was no sign 
of life either in that apartment or in 
any other on the floor. 

It was the same throughout the house. 
The place was entirely deserted. Con- 
ington went here, there and every- 
where, tapping the walls for concealed 


rooms, measuring and comparing the 
areas, floor by floor. Once in a while 
he would take out his magnifying glass 
and examine a mark on a wall, or a 
stain on a piece of woodwork. He 
searched in vain for papers of any sort, 
Every bit of writing had apparently 
been destroyed. 

At last, when his observations were 
completed, he said: 

“Grady, my old friend, there’s a 
window on the top floor that shows 
from the outside, but I can find no cor- 
responding room inside. The walls are 
like rock—no sign of a secret panel or 
anything like that. Now what’s the 
answer? Is there a solid piece of 
masonry and a fake window? Or have 
these rogues found a way of building 
a hewn-out retreat for themselves? 
Let’s take another look up here.” 

Again Conington sounded the wall, 
but though the space was unquestion- 
ably accounted for, there was no hollow 
sound. Then a new idea struck him 
and he went to a trapdoor leading to 
the roof. 

Here he went over the metals 
carefully, and at last was rewarded by 
finding that one large section would 
slide back. Putting forth his strength 
to the utmost, he forced the heavy tin 
plate aside, forming an aperture about 
three feet square. 

Then, drawing his revolver, he peered 
inside. He gave a gasp of surprise 
as he beheld the occupants of a hidden 
room. Then he turned and beckoned 
to Grady. 

The old tattoo artist, peering over the 
investigator’s shoulder, also uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment. 

“Great guns! That’s the woman who 
was there that night—the one who im- 
plored old ‘White Suit’ not to kill her 
beloved Paul.” 

“And the man?” queried Conington. 

“He’s the one I disguised the tattoo 
marking on.” 

“Sure of that?” 
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“Yes; I saw both their faces plainly. 
He’s conscious now and has a little 
more color, but I can tell him from the 
other poor chap—the one they found 
in the lake.” 

“Then this must be the real Sailor 
Tracy!” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Grady. 

All this time not a word had been 
spoken by the occupants of the room, 
as they gazed upward, spellbound, fac- 
ing the muzzle of Conington’s leveled 
revolver. 

On a couch by the window lay the 
man whose tattoo marking Grady had 
changed. His eyes were horror- 
stricken, and his thin hands clutched 
the sheet on which he lay, with frenzied 
strength. At his side, seated on a 
straight-backed chair, was the black- 
haired woman. Her eyes were larger 
than ever with terror as she raised 
them imploringly to the opening in the 
roof and endeavored to find some ray 
of hope or sympathy in Conington’s 
countenance. 

Keeping his right arm free to handle 
the weapon, Conington swung himself 
lightly through the hole into the con- 
cealed room. 

“The game’s up, Sailor Tracy!” he 
announced. “And it extra 
hard to run you down, either.” 

The man addressed as Sailor Tracy 


wasn’t so 


gasped, swallowed convulsively, and 
remained silent. 
The woman came forward and 


clasped her hands pleadingly before the 
criminologist. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “he is Sailor 
Tracy, the man who’s supposed to be 
dead, but P 

And then she poured out the whole 
story. 

It appeared that Sailor Tracy came 
of a good family. He had been engaged 
to the girl, Georgette Delray ; but about 
three months before the date set for 
the wedding he had sustained a severe 
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injury to his head in a motor accident, 
Shortly after that he developed decided 
criminal tendencies. At first he would 
disappear for weeks at a time. ‘The 
wedding was postponed because of his 
strange condition, and finally he 
dropped out of sight altogether. He 
became a wanderer, a criminal of rare 
skill and cunning. 

After years of this kind of life, he 
met the girl again and she, suspecting 
the cause of his change of character, 


persuaded him, in one of his more 
rational interludes, to place himself 
under the care of the celebrated 


cerebral specialist, Doctor Volinetti, an 
Italian. 

By means of a skillful surgical opera- 
tion, the doctor relieved the pressure 
on the brain and, keeping the patient 
under the influence of a potent anzs- 
thetic, the identifying tattoo 
mark on his arm to be changed and a 
replica made on the arm of another 
patient, a drug fiend in the last stages 
of disease, who could only live a few 


caused 


weeks longer in any event. 

When this other man, an object of 
the doctor’s benevolence, finally did die 
from entirely natural causes the doctor 
caused his remains to be so mutilated 
that the police had to depend on the 
tattoo markings for identification pur- 
poses and fell into the doctor’s trap. 
They firmly believed the remains to be 
those of the notorious Sailor Tracy or 
—to give him his right name—Paul 
Hessington. Their medical men had 
apparently taken the cause of death for 
granted and had failed to note that the 
injuries had been inflicted after death. 

The girl’s outbreak on the night of 
the crime had been due to the hysterical 
frenzy of solicitude as to the outcome 
of the operation. At present, Hessing- 
ton was on the road to recovery, though 
still too weak to be moved, and was 
waited on by the girl and an old servant 
who had fled through the front door 
on hearing Conington attempting to 
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break in at the rear. The wall of the 
hidden room could be made to swing 
out on a pivot by the pressure of a 
secret spring. The men who had called 
and engaged Grady had been in the 
employ of the doctor, and Miss Delray 
had furnished the money to insure the 
old man’s keeping the secret. 

“And now,” concluded the girl, “if 
you want to see justice done, I suppose 
I must give him up, but, oh, please think! 
Consider the merits of the case. He 
wasn’t responsible! He was like an 
insane man. He was not morally guilty 
of any wrong, and I don’t think legally 
guilty, either. Justice should be satis- 
fied by letting him live out his life in 
atoning for his past. We’re married 
now, and I’m going to help him and 
stand by him through thick and thin. 
I Y» 

At this point the man on the couch 
raised his head and spoke in a weak 
voice: 

“Yes, I’ve suffered an anguish of 
remorse already for what I did. I just 
want to be let alone. It’s a worse 
punishment than the law can inflict—the 
years of silent reflection over my crimes 
—but I’d rather have it that way—for 
her sake! Sailor Tracy is dead. Can’t 
we let him stay dead—as the police 
think he is?” 





Conington remained in thought for 
a moment. When he replied there was 
a wonderfully soft light in his deep 
gray eyes. 

“T agree with you,” he said. “It is 
a greater punishment than the electric 
chair. The self-torture of a clear, ra- 
tional mind over crimes committed in 
an abnormal state must be hideous!” 

The woman had pressed the spring, 
causing the side wall of the little room 
to swing out. She came close to Con- 
ington and held out her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said softly. “I— 
we—shall never forget you. Come, I'll 
see you to the door.” 

As Conington walked with Grady 
back to his waiting car, he spoke half 
musingly—as if thinking aloud : 

“What a woman! What a woman! 
To stand by a man like that!” Now 
he turned to the old tattoo artist by his 
side. “The ends of justice, my dear 
Grady,” he declared in his customary 
matter-of-fact tones, “are often best 
served by keeping as far from the law 
and the police as possible. Not a word 
of what you’ve seen and heard to any 
one. Remember—not a word!” 

And old Grady—who had _ been 
granted an insight into the miraculous 
power of a woman’s love—readily gave 
his promise. What’s more, he kept it. 








ANOTHER DARING SILK ROBBERY 
‘THAT the gentlemen specializing in silk stealing are among the keenest crim- 
inal minds in New York to-day is only too evident from the numerous 
daring and ingenious robberies that have been committed. 
One of their latest victims is the firm of William Strauss, Inc., on West 


Twenty-second Street. 


Bolts of silk to the value of fifteen thousand dollars 


were stolen. Four thieves in some unknown manner gained entrance to the loft, 
took their loot up to the roof and across to the adjoining building, where they 
descended to the top floor. 

There they waited until half past eight in the morning, the hour when things 
began to get busy around the place. Then they coolly rang for the elevator and 
carried the stolen silk down to the street, where an automobile was waiting to 
take it away. 
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anarchist, 
gloating 


OVATSKY, the 
was demoniacally 
over the triumph of his life— 

the triumph for which he had 

striven and sometimes starved, over a 
period of more years than even he 
cared to remember. His unkempt hair 
more unkempt than ever, his huge bone 
+t fore- 


glasses pushed back on his we 


Ievei i h 


head, his bony hand hly clutch- 


ing the lapels of his greasy coat, he 
paced up and down his shabby room, 
ever up and down—and ever mouthing 
out the same string of words: 

“At last—at last! At last—at last!” 

Occasionally he would pause, look 
ghoulishly about, and race to the little 
closet at one end of the room, that was 
dignified by the title of laboratory. 
There he would madly grip a small 
bottle and hold it aloft, his eyes gleam- 
ing with a positively uncanny light as 
he viewed it. 

“Ah, my child! Child of my brain; 
child of my life; child that will save 
the universe! One drop of you—one 
little drop of you—and a whole roomful 
will be instantly asphyxiated! One 
little drop—one little drop! You are 
the discovery of the age—the discovery 
of all history—the discovery that will 
save the cause and annihilate the op- 
pressors of humanity !” 

A good 
man who had shown promise of going 
high in the profession, but a man with 
a diseased and disordered brain. He 
10C Ds 


chemist was Rovatsky—a 
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had been on the point of big things 
when practically a youngster, and then 
the anarchistic serum had bitten into 
his veins. With his morbid and exag- 
gerated outlook on life suddenly awak- 
ened, he had become utterly rabid—so 
rabid that some of 
askance at him. And this was 
He had spent his life, his money, 


his own ilk looked 
the out- 
come. 
his very soul, on some powerful liquid, 
a single drop of which, once exposed, 
would by its fumes cause instant death. 
Ife fully believed, in his inmost heart, 
that he the of the 
world! 

But 
belief. 
only intimate, was as fully convinced. 
Therefore, when the chemist heard the 
rapid series of knocks on his door that 
was the agreed signal between the two, 
he bounded forth in wild haste in order 
to give his friend entrance. 

“At last, Andreov, at last!” he cried, 
pulling the other inside and slamming 
and locking the door. “At last it is 
found. My child—my life—the hope 
of the cause! It is as we have dreamed 
—as we have dreamed, my Andreov! 
One little drop—only one, one little 


was to be savior 


Rovatsky not alone in his 


Andreov, his companion, his 


was 


> 
drop $ 

i 

\ 


Andreov, a man 


showed a 


gaunt, emaciated 
with scant iron-gray hair, 
quieter enthusiasm. His eyes widened 
surprisingly and burned with a fervid 
intensity. 

“T knew it—I always knew it, Rovat- 
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sky,” he said tensely. “I have told our 
comrades that you would succeed—for I 
have known it! You have saved the 
world, my Rovatsky!” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the anarchist, with 
some of the solemn intensity of his com- 
panion, “the oppressors at last will be 
the oppressed ; the———” 

But Andreov suddenly raised his 
hand. 

“Wait—wait, my comrade,” he said, 
“There is something of importance that 
I have to tell you. I have received in- 
formation only this morning that we are 
to be further persecuted. I have come 
—let us rejoice—in time. Here, walk 
to the window, but be careful to hide 
behind the curtains!” 

Rovatsky’s face had tautened until 
he took on the semblance of a trapped 
rodent. At the window Andreov 
pointed a dirty finger at the cigar store 
on the corner, 

“See—see, my comrade? The two 
men standing by the counter near the 
window pretending to smoke and talk? 
See! The one with the big gray over- 
coat and the other with the cap. They 
are McCarren and Drummond, those 
two beasts of detectives who have been 
hounding our loyal comrades. They 
suspect you and are but waiting for us 
to leave, in order to come in quietly and 
search the place. It is lucky that I had 
word; so lucky,” he continued, his voice 
sounding very somber, “that I shall be 
able to save the savior of the world!” 

“You are sure? You are positive? 
You—you know?” gasped the chemist. 

“Tt is from Comrade Feodor himself, 
Comrade Rovatsky,” gravely replied 
the other. 

“Dogs! Rats!” exclaimed Rovatsky 
tensely and added a string of foul 

epithets. 

“That does no good,” sensibly com- 
mented Andreov. ‘\What we must do is 
to hide every single thing that might 
prove damaging. We must hide them 
well!” 


«ep 


sut why do they not come now? 
Why have they not a 

“Because, Rovatsky, it is not their 
way. They fear you many suspect their 
threatened raid and that you would 
destroy all evidence. They prefer to 
wait until you are absent, so that they 
may be able to observe and _ search 
everything as they wish. Come—come, 
my friend. We must hurry!’ 

sut the anarchist waved him away, 
gesturing imperiously for _ silence, 
Again he rumpled his hair and pushed 
back his glasses; and again, clutching 
his lapels in his characteristic pose, he 
paced up and down, ever up and down! 

It was perhaps a quarter of an hour 
before Rovatsky came out of his trance, 
When he did, his face, his entire bear- 
ing were those of an insane person. 
He leaped forward and clutched An- 
dreov with a strong grip on either 
shoulder. 

“We will not hide it, Andreov,” he 
declared. “We will not hide anything! 
Listen—listen to my plan! Before we 
go out we will place a small phial—a 
very small phial—of my _ discovery 
in the hinge of the door. As 
it closes in, against my laboratory, 
it will crush the phial and 
annihilate any one there. But wait— 
wait—you have not heard it all! We 
will go out, you and I—and I shall walk 
around the corner with you. There is 
an alley there—an alley that leads to 
the back entrance of this building. I 
know something of detectives—es- 
pecially of those smart ones outside. 
They will wait fully five minutes after 
I am gone before entering, so as to be 
sure that I shall be away for some time. 
Because, if they did not find anything 
this time, they would want to come 
again without having aroused my sus- 
picions. Am I right, Andreov; am I 
right ?” 

Andreov nodded thoughtfully and 
gravely. 

“Ha! But wait—wait. At the alley 
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I leave you and rush back here. 
the 


rive, my comrade, long before 
detectives have even started here. I 
hide behind the screen next to that 
door. I have the door open, and when 
they enter my laboratory I push it.” 
His voice rose, and his eyes gleamed 
shut, Andreov, 


insanely. “I push it 


and the phial breaks and_ they 
are annihilated—annihilated! And 
then I can go out again the back 


way, and there will be no proof, no 
suspicion ! It will be thought they came 
across some natural and deadly chemical 
that they did not know of! How is 
that, Andreov, how is that 

Andreov, his face alight, raised his 
hands high and spoke in a sepulchral 


> 


voice: 

“Rovatsky—Comrade Rovatsky— 
you are the most wonderful man in the 
world!” 

The anarchist nodded hastily and 
went quickly to his laboratory. There, 
adjusting a gas mask over his 
he deftly filled a tiny phial with his 
deadly liquid and slipped it into his 
pocket. After that, he pulled off th 
mask and threw it into a corner of the 
room. Then he took up his hat and 
turned to his companion. 

“Come, Andreov; we are 
ready!” he “But 
First let me go to the window and open 
it, so that those pigs will surely see us 


face, 


come, 


announced. wait ! 


and realize that we are going out!” 

Opening the window, a strong, clean 
blast of air rushed in. It caused Rovat 
sky to smile. 

“Ha, my Andreoy, the air is good— 
Ha, ha! Just to think that 
those dogs who are tryit 
will never know the touch of c 
after to-day. Ha, ha! They will burn 
where all their kind should burn, eh? 
But come—come !” 


Arm in arm they 


good, eh? 


to trap me 


lean air 


io 
iS 


down the 


walked 
stairs, arm in arm they descended to 


the pavement, and arm in arm as if 
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they dreamed not of the presence of 
the plain-clothes men, they sauntered 
calmly off around the corner! 

Once there, however, Rovatsky went 
At the alley, without a 
word, he quit his companion and raced 
furiously down the long, narrow pas- 
Arriving at the back entrance 


{ 


into action 


sageway. 
of the house where he dwelt, he had 
flung open the door and was taking 
the three flights to his particular floor 
at a speed he had never attained before. 
Indeed, it was scarcely more than two 
minutes since he had quit that very 
room! 
behind his curtain, he 
gnawed lip as he 
watched the two detectives. Still they 
One minute went 


Peering from 


nervously at his 


staved on the corner. 


by—two—three. Then at last a great 
sigh of relief came from Rovatsky. 
His victims had started! 


Springing for the door to his labor- 

adjusted the patent lock so 
1 slammed to, it could 
\fter 


pre ) er 


atory, he 
that once the do 
be opened only from the outside. 
that he fixed the 
position and pulled the door open wide 


screen in its 


enough to be right at his hand when he 
was in hiding! 

Then he came to the phial. 
tenderly, he took the little tube from his 
pocket and half-insane 
adulation to it. But time 
Stepping into the labora 


Lovingly, 


murmured 
words of 
pressed him. 
tory he got down on his knees and very, 
very carefully placed’ the — gla 
weapon in the hinge of the open door, 
so that the instant the door slammed the 
frail tube would be crushed. to atoms! 
With a mad cry of joy that he could 
not repress, Rovatsky sprang to his feet. 
so, however, another strong 
gust of clean wind came through the 
open window. The door was slammed 
1 


by the breeze. From the phial rose 


deadly fumes. Rovatsky dropped limply 
to the floor. 


had murdered himself ! 


The prospective murderer 
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W* have had so many requests for information as to how Louise Rice 
reaches her deductions as to character from a person’s handwriting 
that we have requested her to explain just what she sees in an indi- 

vidual’s pen strokes. To this request Miss Rice has graciously assented, and, 
beginning with the August 12th issue and in subsequent issues, from time to time, 
we shall publish a series of lessons by this famous graphologist, telling how to 
read character from handwriting. 

Miss Rice says that, if faithfully followed, this series of lessons will put the 
student in possession of the most nearly perfect detective system in the world, 
While it is possible, Miss Rice asserts, for a man to disguise his face or his voice, 
and to appear in the eyes of the general public as a model of righteousness, a little 
piece of his everyday handwriting may reveal closely guarded evils in his thoughts 
and acts. 

The accurate practice of the science does not require any particular talent, 
but does demand care and patience, Miss Rice further says. The rules, while 
simple, become complex upon application, so that the lessons must be faithfully 
followed, step by step, and no snap judgments made until a thorough working 
knowledge of the subject is attained. 


The cryptogram contest is closed. A few answers arrived too late to be 
given consideration, but we are glad to say that most of our readers who sent 
in solutions to the cryptogram in the July 15th issue mailed their letters in time. 

Now we are busily engaged in judging the thousands of answers, and it is 
a task that takes time, remember. Announcement of the winners’ names will be 
made in the magazine as soon as possible. 


The man was supposed to be in Denwood prison. In fact, according to 
the records of the big penal institution, he was in his cell that night, and yet 
Jerry Train saw him in the street—not only saw him, but trailed him, held him 
up at the point of a gun, and 

It was then that the girl took a hand in the game. She was beautiful, re- 
fined, obviously a lady, yet she helped the jailbird to turn the tables on Jerry 
and make his escape. 

This is the start of the adventure described in one of the two novelettes in 
next week’s issue. 


WITH THE HELP OF THE WARDEN 





By HUGH KAHLER 
Jerry’s friend, Inspector Malachi Devlin, suspects that Warden Maxwell 
is in the habit of “renting out” expert crooks from Denwood for special “jobs” 
where their skill is required. In order to “get the goods” on the warden Jerry 
allows himself to be arrested for burglary, convicted, and sentenced. What 
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follows is one of those wonderfully ingenious, full-of-surprise, breathless narra- 
tives that Hugh Kahler can write with superlative skill. And, of course, the ex- 
planation is miles away from anything you would have guessed—or even sus- 
pected. 





The second novelette in “our next” is the fourth of “The Exploits of Garnett 
Bell, Detective.” It is quite an unusual case—something that it takes a detective 
of Garnett Bell’s caliber to solve. 


THE SIXTH SHELL 


By CECIL BULLIVANT 
is the title of this story. There is a mystery, the solution of which is plain to 
everybody. It is so simple, so obvious. That, however, is the trouble from 
Garnett Bell’s point of view. It is too obvious. Therefore he applies his own 
methods, discovers the “sixth shell,’ and learns—— 
Well, the answer is different from what the other fellows thought. 


This issue will also contain short stories by J. R. Ward, Varick Vanardy, 
Victor Lauriston, and others. Then, too, there will be installments of the two 
splendid serials, “Dope,” by Sax Rohmer, and “The Phantom Alibi,” by Henry 
Leverage. 














UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


Do you recall the anagram problem in the issue of April Ist? It was to 
find a thief’s full name—first name abbreviated, initial, and surname; the name 
of his street—which was the name of an animal—and street number in the mes- 
sage he left at a looted safe. The message read: “Never fail to keep my word.” 
The solution to the anagram was: “Fred’k P. Meyer, Two Lion Ave.” 

Among the hundreds of letters we received from readers, telling us how 
they enjoyed working out the anagram, was one from the Reverend P. C. Rivers, 
of Glenwood City, Wisconsin, who said: “In trying to solve last week’s anagram 
I found an entirely different answer from the one you published. It was: ‘Mike 
P. Dorrey, Ten Wolf Ave.’ Don’t you think this is just as correct as the one 
you printed?” Another letter came from Mr. J. H. Newell, of Alma, Kansas, 
who wrote: “The anagram in last Tuesday’s magazine floored me. I thought 
I had it solved, as my solution filled all conditions. My solution was: ‘Walt. K. 
Pomeroy, Five N. Deer.’”’ 

In all fairness it must be said for Mr. Newell that he really wasn’t “floored” 
by the problem because his answer was not identical with Inspector Steele’s, and 
Mr. Rivers was just as correct with his answer as any one else. 

This week we have another anagram problem from the collection of Inspector 
Steele. Unlike the last we studied, this one has but one solution, and is therefore 
better suited for our purposes here. 

Before proceeding with the history of the case involving the anagram, it 
would be well to review briefly what an anagram is. An anagram is a word, 
phrase, or sentence made up of the letters in another word, phrase, or sentence. 
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The problem referred to above will serve admirably as an illustration of exactly 
how they are worked out. 

Inspector Steele had occasion to examine the daily newspapers, to check up 
reports of stock transactions for a month or more. Several shady companies 
were under observation, and the inspector’s job was to watch for a quick rise 
in the stocks in question, to head off a wholesale clean-up at the expense of 
legitimate trade. 

In going over the notes of transactions, financial forecasts, and other items 
of interest to be found on the financial page of most metropolitan dailies, the 
inspector found an advertisement which read: 

“To our customers: New industrial security offered to-morrow. Get in 
early. Dahl, Hood, and Hevshlig.” 

There was nothing especially unusual about the advertisement itself; the 
brokerage house, though, was one the inspector was not familiar with. It was 
no trouble for the inspector to look up the standing of the house, and as he 
was on the lookout for anything of a suspicious nature he investigated at once. 
He found that no such firm as the advertisers existed. 

The inspector decided without hesitation that the advertisement contained 
some secret message. Without delay he called into play his wide knowledge 
of cryptography and his marvelous skill, and soon he had unearthed the secret 
message contained in the advertisement. His findings confirmed an unsubstan- 
tiated theory of the police as to the connections of a well-known bank burglar 
and ex-jailbird. 

’ The advertisement is an anagram. Solved, the words in the answer, in proper 
sequence, are: Pronoun, adverb, preposition, noun, adjective, noun, preposition, 
proper noun, noun, preposition, adjective, noun, adverb, verb, article, adjective, 
noun, proper noun, proper noun. 

Can you solve the anagram and find the message hidden in the advertisement? 
Look for Inspector Steele’s solution in next Tuesday’s issue. 


The Invincibles, of whom this department wrote last week, spent their money 
for: Real Estate, Travel, Manufacture, Gambling, Stocks, Education, Farming, 
Pleasure, Bonds, and Charity. The first began with the R in the third square 
from the top of the column on the right. 

We’ve never had a puzzle before like last week’s. How did you make out 
with it? 











————— 


FINGER PRINTS FAIL TO CONVINCE JURY 


T has recently been reported that a jury in Orange County, New York, has re- 
fused to be convinced by finger-print evidence in the case of Sterling Piggory, 
accused of stealing some Liberty Bonds, a will, and other valuables from the safe 
in the office of Assistant District Attorney William Gregg, at Port Jervis, New 
York, on February 6th of the present year. 

The main question at issue was whether the finger prints on the safe were 
those of Piggory. It is said to be the first time that finger prints have figured 
in a trial in that county. 

After being out five hours the jury reported a disagreement and were excused. 
It was inferred that they regarded the finger-print evidence as insufficient. 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 

Fet1x.—This writing, with its involved letter formations and its very angular 
incurves, shows a nature which will be a puzzle to many, even to those who know 
the writer well. 


“ fs & 


VI othe. split 


The delicacy of the strokes show a keen mind, but the occasional subtle 
thickening shows a refined sort of sensuality. People of this sort are usually 
very successful, for at heart they are self-centered and selfish, therefore work 
and act with but one end in view, and that is self-satisfaction. The disconcerting 
thing, however, about this type is that it is capable of intense and passionate 
devotion to some few persons. A very famous financier of a past generation 
was noted for this, and his handwriting was almost a duplicate of this. 


Maser Sprers.—Well, I hardly know how to advise you, really. Art and 
literature are professions in which success is long in coming, even if a person 
is highly talented. Your handwriting shows a good deal of talent for form and 
color, which, of course, means that you have the talent of which you speak. At 
the same time, it is not so marked as in many instances, and is not half so 
strong as it has been in cases where I have still hesitated to advise the throwing 
aside of all other work for an artistic career. You see? I am really afraid 
that you have not enough to warrant you in expecting to make your living, and 
that is what you want, don’t you? 


1 
1 
i 
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K. C. Mo.—Like a number of my correspondents, who wish to be answered *® 
through this department, you ask me not to use your name, but suggest nothing 
by which you may be addressed. So I’m using the initials of your town, and 
hope that you will see this. First of all—I suppose you won't like it, but here 
goes—I think you are a goose to take up a detective course. You know, just 
as well as I do, that you are not really adapted for it, except by reason of a sus- 
picious streak in you that you’d better try to curb, instead of encouraging. 


T jee 7 
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Look at the way you crowd your letters together, and look at those short, 
bad-tempered, downward-pointed ?’s. The best thing you can do in the matter 
of which you write me is to ask yourself if you are the pleasant and interesting 
companion that you should be to counteract any frivolous instincts in that direc- 
tion. And if people that you do not want in your own home are there, what's 
the matter with you? Instead of grouching about it put ’em out! And you 
let more sunny-tempered men be detectives. I know youl not think this very 
good advice, but give a little time to its consideration, won’t you? 

Howarp F.—Why do you consider it necessary to postpone your career 
as a farmer until you can go, at some very distant date, to California? What's 
the matter with that very fertile State where you are; one, moreover, which 
has a great advantage over that golden Western State—nearness of markets? 
Do you know that a person who specializes in certain very high-class products of 
the land, and lives near New York, can feed those products into its insatiable 
maw at more than a profit? I emphasize all this because in that line lies your 
true work, my young friend. Your writing shows me that you have both the 
imagination and the patience which such work requires. 


ae ” Agen Mh 
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See those long, sweeping strokes of yours! And your letter formations show 
that poetical quality which most prosperous farmers have. Don’t laugh; it’s the 
truth. 

Mrs. J. B. P.—My dear lady. what in the world do you mean by those little 
pigtails which you put on your y’s and g’s? I declare, they tickled me. They 
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made me feel exactly as if you had slyly winked at me. And there is the root 
of your character, Mrs. J. B. P.—a curious, submerged, hidden sense of humor; 
so hidden that I'll venture to say that hardly any one who knows you would 
name it as your chief characteristic. Yet it’s there, and it’s delicious. Cultivate 
it, by all means. You like fiction, and people interest you tremendously. Eh? 
Did you ever think of writing motion-picture scenarios? I’m sorry, but I don’t 
like the specimen which you inclose. Not the type of person with whom you 
should associate. If you are asking merely for curiosity, then I’ll say that the 
nature is too émotional and exotic. 





A Mary M.—No, I don’t think that you have been mistaken in choosing 
your work. Your handwriting belongs to the type of people who make excellent 
stenographers and bookkeepers and confidential clerks. It shows, however, a 
sort of listlessness, indicated by its weak, hesitant letter formations, and this is 
undoubtedly the root of your feeling of weariness. 


Aieetidemmnminitlion, 


Instead of thinking of making a change in your work, make a change in 
your way of feeling about it. I'll venture the traditional penny that you think 
of it as something that must be done for a livelihood, without much future. But 
that’s most decidedly not so; not to-day, when efficient office workers are at a 
premium. Not that you’re not efficient; it’s just that you don’t think along 
efficient and therefore personally successful lines. 


A. M..B., Mo.—The specimen which you wish analyzed shows great im- 
pulsiveness ; natural, however, in a youthful hand. 


nak 
pL 53 


In this writer, however, it is an innate impulsiveness which will not abate, 
except as caution and time may so act upon it. The will power is strong, too, 
so that I suspect you of having what is called ‘a handful” with this very ardent 
and positive young lady. Her affection and sincerity, however, cannot be too 
highly praised. Work? Well, honestly, I don’t know. This is the type which 
almost invariably marries; a sweet and beautiful and most necessary type, too, 
but not especially fitted to struggle with the outside world. Why not specialize 
on domestic science? There is natural talent for it. 


Ropert THoMpson.—The conclusion that I draw from your big, splashing 
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hand, Mr. Thompson, is that you are one of those persons who are simply boiling 
over with energy and ambition, but haven’t any special direction in which to send 
their power. In a word, what you need, is to pull down and pull in until you 
are able to work without wasting yourself. If you will consider this statement 
carefully, I am sure that you will see that it applies to a good many things 
in your career. I like your openness and frankness and your sense of humor. 
And, by the way, don’t let it evaporate when you get that concentration I’ve been 
talking about! 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, whe for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may censult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-deers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA: 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The Modern Prison 

HE oldtime prison and penitentiary, with the striped garb, the lock step, the 

dungeon, and the like, passes into oblivion as the new, up-to-date, sanitary 

prison comes into use in the various States. The State prison of to-day 
is a factory where the raw material is a body of human misfits and criminals. It 
is a factory where the material is transformed into men and women, prepared 
to return to ordinary life, not as former convicts, that ban of America’s correctional 
system, but as human beings trained to earn an honest living. The prison of 
to-day, however, is more than a reformatory. It is an institution where, by kindly 
treatment, by a helpful attitude on the part of the officials and employees, the 
whole spirit of the individual may be rebuilt. From a hopeless, perhaps embit- 
tered individual the convict may be trained into right ways of thinking and 
acting. 








ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


OBSERVATION, 


Harry McC.—The best detectives are those who possess a keen sense of 
observation. To sharpen your observation scrutinize passers-by, and try to 
gather from their carriage, actions, and manner of dress what their occupations 
are; then make discreet inquiries to verify your deductions. Describe to yourself 
some person whom you have seen only once, his facial expression and complexion, 
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wearing apparel, gait, et cetera, and when you see him again check up your 
description. By a little such practice you will be able, when necessary, to describe 
accurately some person whom you may have seen only casually. 





FINDINGS. 
R. T. M.—A finder of property is compelled to make diligent inquiry for 
the owner thereof and to restore the same. If, on finding such property, he at- 
tempts to conceal the fact, he may be prosecuted for larceny. 





THE INSANE. 

R. R. P.—It is generally believed, except by persons connected with insti- 

tutions for the care of the insane, that a lunatic is an extremely dangerous in- 

dividual, possessed of superhuman strength, and that it takes extraordinary 

courage and skill to manage him. Such, however, is not the case. In fact, in 

an asylum an attendant of average intelligence and strength usually takes care 

of a number of insane patients. 

ARRESTS. 

M. C. B.—A man charged with crime before a committing magistrate, but 

discharged on his own recognizance, is not privileged from arrest on civil process 
while returning from the magistrate’s office. 


TESTIMONY. 

M. W.—A witness who has been promised a reward for giving his testimony 
in case the person or persons calling him gained the suit is incompetent by reason 
of interest. 

LOST BRIBES. 

Money paid for the purpose of settling or compounding a prosecution, for 

a supposed felony, cannot be recovered by a person paying it.- 


PRIVATE AGENCIES. 

M. M. O.—Write to your secretary of state regarding the law governing 
private detective agencies. I would advise you not to undertake to open a 
private detective agency in any State without first being very careful to acquaint 
yourself with the laws of that State. Each State makes its own laws in regard 
to detectives and private agencies. 

TETANUS. 

N. R. Y.—Tetanus is a malady resulting from uncleanliness. It is necessary 
then, when one is wounded even superficially, to have careful attention given to 
the wound. 











MISSING 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking fer money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


BE NNETT, WALTER I., who was last seen TAYLOR, CHARLES L., who was taken from 





over a year ago in Syracuse, when he was Virginia or West Virginia in 1901 by a man 

on his way to Jacksonville, Florida. He is named Velp to Geyser City, Oregon, and was 

twenty-one years old, six feet in height, has afterward sent to an orphans’ home in Portland, 

blue eyes and brown hair and a light complex- Oregon. He has lost all trace of bis relatives, 

ion. If he sees this notice will he write to his and is very anxious to find them, and will be 

heartbroken father, at 1723 South Main Street, vlad to receive any information through ‘the 

Elmira, N. Y.? Missing Department of this magazine. His 

brothers and sisters were called FRANK, JOE, 

W: ANTED Latormatio mn in regard to the where- BLANCHE, FLORENCE, and CYNTHIA’ TAY: 
abouts of FRANK BEADOR, who left New LOR. 


York for Kansas City about sixtcen years ago. 






He was a drummer for Rogers Brothers. is KINTZELMAN, EARL FREDERICK, who 
sister Vicroria would be grateful for any news was last heard of in Los Angeles, in June, 
of him. Write her in care of Drerecrive Srory 1918, and is believed to haye gone to Death Val- 
MAGAZINE. ley. His shi] ymate, “Putt,” bas good news for 
him. Address Puri, in care of Missing Depart- 

"TAYLOR, MRS. SUSIE EMMA, who moved ment. 
from Charleston about twenty-three years XONN, ENRIQUE §&., blue eyes, light-brown 
ago. Maiden name was LONG. She was tall hair, short in stature, nose slightly scarred. 
nd stout, with large gray eyes and light-brown Je was last heard of four years ago, when he 
hair, and was very pretty. Any information was acting as chauffeur in Mosinn’ Cie Ger 
that will lead to her present whereabouts will Colonel Rafael Castillo. ay ik ai Ameren 
be greatly appreciated by her sister. Address citizen. Hle speaks Spanish fluently. Is_ be- 
Missing Department, DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. lieved to be in New York at present. Any one 


knowing his whereabouts please write to his 
TE ETOR or TEATOR. Can any one give me anxious mother, Mrs. A. S. Conn, 1005 Carson 
information in regard to FRANK TEETOR, Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
or TEATOR, last heard of eighteen years ago in 
Santa Barbara, where he lived with his mother. AXY information of the whereabouts of ALICE 
Please address FLORENCE MAB, this magazine. H1UMMEL, whe was last heard from in Los 





P Angeles, California, will be appreciated by her 
JXF ORMATION is sought as a. » the whereabouts brother RENNIE, Who is all alone and anxious 
of MISS ROSE DALL SANT. The last to hear from her. Write to him in care of Albert 
heard of her she was in Bron lyn, New York. McKee, 1602 Main Street, Housten, Texas. 
If any one can tell wher he is at present, I 
will thank them very much. Her old friend, A NDE 





ISON, FRAN E ALBERT, who is now 





C. G., will be glad to know of her present ad about fifty fiv years old, and was last 

dress. Write C. G., ca of Missing Department. heard of in n Fran . in 1906, before the 
ade veneer . . earthqu: ke. THe used to be in the grocery busi- 

jon! S, or BUSBY, MISS FRANCES. Last ness. His son, ALBERT F. ANDERSON, would like 
heard of in Galveston, Texas, in 1917, to he from him Address Albert F. Anderson, 

Parents supposed to live in Beaumont, Texas, U S. “Submarit » R. 19, in care of Postmaster, 

in 1917. Vlease write to me. Ilow is Dodo? San Francisco, California, 

RANK J. GARNEY, 1724 Common Street, Houston, 

Pexas. W ae any one knowing the whereabouts of 


8. S. HENSON (nee EDNA_ GOS- 


ACOBUS, GEORGE E. Age thirty-eight, height SE TT) "she was last heard of in Fresno, Cali- 


dy 


about six feet, dark hair, blue eyes, Will fornia, in April, 1918, please send her address 
some one kindly send his address to 514 Presidio to the Missing Department of the DerTsEctTivD 
Avenue, San Francisco, California? Stor¥ MAgaZINneE, 


re ~~, 


oa 
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M: ALLORY, MRS., who left a child with a fam- 
ily named WILLIAMS in Youngstown, Ohio. 
Any one knowing her present whereabouts please 
write to Missing Department, DETECTIVE SrTory 
MAGAZINE. 
LYNCH, MICHAEL J. Hoisting engineer, Last 
heard of in Sacramento, California. Present 
address wanted by his brother, DENNIS LYNCH, 
M., K. & T. R. R., B. & B. Department, Dennison, 





Texas. 
K®! LEY, WILLIAM. Remember the old sort- 
ing machine, still in Chicago.—cC. A. S. 


Cur FORD, FRED L. About forty-eight years 
old, six feet tall, dark. Last heard of in 
Also his sister, MINNIE 


Harding County, lowa. ; 
medium build, 


J. CLIFFORD, forty-five years old, 
dark complexion, gray eyes. Last heard of in 
Chicago. Any intormation about these two 
persons will be gratefully appreciated by their 
daughter of their youngest sister, ETHEL. 


niece, ung 4 
Nothing has been heard of either of them for 
about twenty years. Please address com- 
munications to Miss RuBy Swirt, 617 Barnard 


Avenue, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 

ARL, JAMES, whose 
MAUD MORRIS. 

be glad to hear from 


wife’s maiden name was 
His daughter Rusy would 
him, or from any one 


knowing of his present whereabouts. She will 
be grateful for any information that will help 
her to find her father. Please address com- 


munications to the Missing Department of this 


magazine. 
RADFORD, 


colored, 


SHEP. Is twenty-one years old, 
about six feet tall. When last 
heard from he was in France with the A. FE. F. 
Member of the SO7th Regiment, Company D. 
His brother desires news of him, and is anxious 
to know whether he is dead or alive. Any in- 
formation about him will be thankfully received. 
So. Braprorb, Freeport, Pennsylvania. 


ERLAND, ROCH. about 


When 


Frenchman, height 
five feet five inches. Very dark. 
last heard of was traveling. He has relatives 
in Montreal or Quebec, Canada. It is earnestly 
desired to learn his present whereabouts, and 
any assistance given will be gratefully appre 
ciated. DELPHINE FERLAND, Box 75, Celoron, 
New York 


BARRALL, HENRY. He is now about forty- 

one years old, five feet six inches tall, with 
light complexion and blue eyes. Was last heard 
from in 1903 somewhere near Newman, Stanis- 
laus County. California. His two sisters, Mary 
and Elsie, also his uncle, are very anxious to 
hear from a Address ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
U. 8S. N., retired, 2315 East Fifteenth Street, 
East Oakland, California. 


AIZER, BAZEL F. Was last 

North Bend, Oregon, in 1913 
ERNEST KAIZER, last heard from in 
Arizona, in 1913. THEODORE A. KAIZER, 
who, when last heard of, was in Vancouver, 
British Celumbia. Their sister Lity would like 
to hear from them through this magazine. 











heard of in 
EDMOND 
Phoenix, 


Your sister Ruth wants 
Mrs. RUTH RALEIGH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ATKINS, DELLA. 
to hear from you. 
553 West Seventh Street, 


IGLEY, ARTHUR, son of Melvin bigley, 
formerly of Wesleysville, Pennsylvania. His 





wife parted from him about twelve years ago, 
taking with her their three children. His daugh- 
ter Mary is anxious to find him, and will be 
grateful to any one who can assist her in doing 
80. Any information sent to this magazine will 


be forwarded to her. 


NM OORE, W. T., nickmamed BUSTER and 

JAC K, who formerly lived in Dall: is, Texas, 
and was chauffeur of a taxicab in Wichita Falls, 
Texas, in the spring of 1914. Ilis baby girl is 
five years old and wants to see her daddy. Write 
Missing Department. 


Headquarters Chat 


157 


formerly of Attorney Street, 
An old friend would be g lad 
Please send it to L. K,, 










ANKS, BESSIE. 
New York City 
to have your addr 
care of this magazine. 


M cPeNacp, JAMES. 

35 Washington Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Supposed to have enlisted in the Na- 
tional Army during the late war. Address COUSIN 
Tom, care of this magazine. 








Plumber, formerly of 


YARPENTER, J. AUBREY. Was a student at 

the University of Pennsylvania, and left his 
home last Christmas. He is twenty-one years 
old, five feet six inches tall, weighs one hundred 
and forty pounds, and has black hair and brown 
eyes. When last heard of it was said that he 
had married and was on his way to Canada. Any 
information as to his whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his cousin, ALBERT HALE, care of this 
magazine, 


WALLE R, JAMES 


seven years old, 
about five feet ten inches in height, 
scar across his nose, and a knob over a rib 
which was once broken. He joined the United 
States army at Louisville, Kentucky, in Septem- 
ber, 1911, and was transferred soon afterward 
to Fort Terry, New York, from which he dis- 
appeared in November, 1911, and has not been 
seen or heard of since. His relatives believe he 
was murdered. Any information of him will be 
thankfully received by his father, S. H. WALLER, 
Glasgow, Kentucky. 


GoD 


was 
and I have 
interest her and her 
knowing her present address please 
BILLY EpwarpDs, Box 26, Mass Point, 


J., who, if living, is twenty- 
has dark hair and eyes, is 
has a small 


MRS. L. H., whose last known address 
Boaz, Alabama. Her husband is dead, 
information concerning him that will 
daughter Ruby. Any one 
write to me, 
Mississippi. 








M AY, HENRY, upholsterer. is about fifty-six 

Se old, five feet six inches tall, rather 
stout, and weighs about one hundred and sixty 
pounds. He was last heard of at Freeport. I- 
linois, in 1893. His father died a short time 
ago, and his last words were about Henry. If 
any reader of this magazine can help me to find 
him, the favor will be greatly appreciated. FRANK 
*. MAy, 518 Brown Street, Galena, Illinois. 


Fresno, California, 
years ago as balloonist in an 
and was known to his friends 
as ‘Brownic. Information also wanted of 
CHARLES F. BULL, who was in Elwhurst, Oak- 
land, about the ne time. Please write to J. 
F. S., care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


ULL, H. ¢., who was in 
about ‘Vv 


amuse ment 








MY BROTHER was born on the 5th of No- 

vember, 1891, and was placed in an orphan- 
age when he was one month eld. From there 
he was adopted by a family whose name I do 
not know, and was brought up in the belief that 






he was their own son. He is probably short 
and chunky, with black hair and blue eyes, 
and may lave mechanical and musical talent, 
Any person knowing of a young man who an- 
swers this description, and whose birth date is 
the same,, will confer a great favor by address- 


ing “FRaTRpR,” care of this magazine. 


AITH CARTER She is about fifteen years 
old, and was last heard of in Everett. Wash- 


important news for her, 
address to this maga- 


ington. <A friend has 
and begs her to send her 
zine. 


Y OUNG, JOSEPH, who left Ch 

flis mother died January 27, 1919. His sis- 

ters, Mattie and Ida, and his futher are anxious 

to hear from him. and will be glad of any in 

formation that will help them to find him. His 

ither is still at Zachary, Louisiana, Dox 21 
Sins. IDA HaYeEs, 4721 Langley Avenue, 


icago in 1917. 
1 


Cc hicago, 


Illinois, 





Detective Story Magazine 


have informa- 
MISS BBESSID 
Syracuse, 
send us 


Y OUNGES, MIS 
tion for you 


S HILDA.—We 

in regard to 
TREMBLAY. Letters addressed to 
New York, are returned to us. Please 
your present address. 


Sto: KER, ETHEL C., who was also known as 

Eva Wilson. When last heard of she was 
in Hiamilton, Ohio, in the early part of 1918. 
She is about twenty-three years old, of fair 
complexion, about five feet six inches tall, and 
weighs one hundred and forty pounds Any 
information that will lead to her present where- 
abouts wiil be greatly appreciated. Please write 
to Pau. VP. Srocker, 64 Barthel Street, Buffalo, 
New York. 


YONS, GROVER W.—Won't you please write 
to me? There are some things I want 


cleared. A. E. B., care of this magazine. 


ESLIE, GEORGE, Theatrical performer 
Was last heard of in Connington, Ontario, 
with the Ernie Marke Stock Co., playing in “The 
Minister’s Son.” Any information that will 
lead to his present whereabouts will be gratefully 
received by FRANK ., PoTTLe, Box 92, St. 
George, New Brunswick. 


SHIS <7 ER, 


eral City, 


RAY and FLOYD, 
Ohio. His sister 
was separate d from him rhteen 
would like to hear from n Also 
mother, Rg NETTIE who 
heard of in Canton, Ohio, about two 

ESTELLA, care of this magazine. 


formerly of Min- 
Estella, who 
years ago, 
from her 
was last 
years ago, 


yous MATHEWS ESTATE Will the 
handled the John Mathews 

New York, about the year 

any one knowing his name, 

me? The information will be grate- 
appreciated and rewarded. Fr. L. ACKER 


556 Valle Avenue, Wellston, Missouri. 


attorney 
estate, of 
1884 or 
please 


SAMPSON, or THOMPSON, 

Coleman, Michigan, 
sought by his daughter, 
and is now living with her mother in 
Michigan. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
will confer a great favor by communicating with 
her. EnLeanor, care of Detective Srory Maca 
ZINE. 


HARRY 
eighteen years 
who was born 


who left 


FE/PWARDS, MRS. IDA, née BARNES. Was in 

Seattle about 1910. She is requested to 
write to her brother Any information concern- 
ing her will be thankfully received, Cc. As 
SARNES, care of this magazine. 


SAYE R. W. M., who went to Texas in 1883, and 
had a sister in Spring Branch, Texas. A 

very old friend, formerly of Indiana, on 

Wabash, would like to hear from him. N.,, 

of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


EL MER.—I am 


am sick. Pleast 
Department. 


you. I 


anxious to hear from 
i », Missing 


write to me P., 


L ANDICINA, 

Italy, of 
and blue 
of Lara ino. 
treat him to 
DICINA, 115 Ocean 
Jersey. 


DENN. or 
by . f 


Jos 


FRANK. 3 a — of Naples, 
medium ‘ight, with dark hair 
eyes. s sometimes known # the name 
His wife and family earnestly en- 
return home. Mrs. FRANK LAN 
Avenue, Atlantic City, New 


DENNEAU ene tion wanted 
] Denno, who left Newport, Munroe 
County, some thirty-five years ago, of relative 
of that place. He had a sister named Elizab th, 
and two stepbrothers, William and isaac. There 
are communications of importance to deliver 
them. If any one at Newport knows 
present whereabouts, and will write 
receive the grateful thanks of JOSEF 
Lund, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


DENNO, 


ILBOURNE, JOHN HENRY. 

in the Civil War. He enlisted 
County, Texas, and was with the 
General G. T. Beauregard, at Corinth, 
He was supposed to be dead, but 
has been received that he is living in’ South 
America. If alive, he is now seventy-six years 
old. His brother is most anxious to reach him, 
and will appreciate any assistance given by the 
readers Of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. Tom J, 
WILBOURNE, Capella, Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia. 


[L ARD, EARL 
Battalion, 
ment, 


Disappeared 
at Tarrant 
command of 
Mississippi, 
recently word 


ARTHUR, 
American Legion 
and was sent to Calgary, Alberta, after hig 
discharge about a year and a half ago. His 
family has not heard of him since. His brother 
John lost a leg in the war, and is now at home, 
His mother is quite ill. They all love him Geasty 
and wish to have him at home so that they can 
all be together again. Mrs. Ava Lowry, care 
of this magazine. 


who was in the 211th 
Canadian Regi- 


ILLIAMS, WILLIAM, who was 
Lucina London in Clearfield County, Penn- 
Sylvania, about tweaty-two or twenty-three years 
ago, and who left Pennsylvania when his daughter 
wi is about three years old. He was told after. 
that she had died, but this was not true, 
is now married and would be vs happy to 
from her father. Any information that 
lead to her finding him will be gratefully 
appreciated. Address HANNAH, care of DEeTectTive 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


cS Yr. B., called by his 


you see this, write to your 

same place where you were when 

or H. W. B., care of this mag 
His 


JONES. CHARLIE. 
anxious to hear from her dear 
does not know where he is and 


grateful to any one who will help her 
Dor, care of Missing Department. 


DU DLEY, MAT.—Your 
from you Please 
this magazine. Mrs. D. 


RU NYA 


married to 


“CHOW.”—Itf 
mother at the 
last at home, 
azine. 


family 


daughter Dot is very 
daddy. She 
will be most 
to find him. 


to hear 
care of 


wife would like 
write to her in 


JOSEPH L. He is about twenty 
yi ars Pe with ruddy complexion, blue eyes, 
and brown hair. 1s five fect six inches tall, and 
weighs one hundred and forty pounds. He wé 
last seen in Oklahoma in June, 1919. He i 
wrestler, and may be performing with some ¢ 
letic show. If any who knows where 
should chance to see this, they will do a great 
favor by writing to JAcK HArTLey, Beadler, 
Oklahoma. 
PHIL. your old friends. Do 
you remember the good times we had in 
Frisco and Daly City? Also, if any one can 
information regarding HARRY HARRIS it 
gratefully appreciated. Ile was last 
in Newport, Kentucky Please write to 
Dyn, 3840 Eddy Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


—Please write to 


to get in 
this ad- 
Vir- 


UCKLER, WILLIAM A If you care 

touch with me you might write to 

dress. VIOLET BUCKLER, Box 228, Roanoke, 
ginia, 


WILEY, MARRY H. Missing since 


forty years of age, brown eyes 
medium complexion, height abeut five 
inches, weight about one hundred 
pounds, small hands and feet. Is 
rheumatism in acut form Wagon and car- 
riage blacksmith, also carpenter and plumber. 
Worked for the Southern Pacific R. R. in Cali- 
fornia from 1907 to 1914 Has not been heard 
of since Any information cerning him will 
be greatly appreciated, as re are matters 
importance to communicate to him. WILLIAM } 
WELLS, Kokomo, Indiana. 


About 
hair, 
feet four 
and forty 
subject to 


1914. 
and 














have 
have 
from ten to 


everything. Sorry you 


BRaAPyY, J. W.—yYour letter received. I 
forgiven you : 
inherit 


been so sick. I expect to 


twenty thousand dollars within the next year, 
so cheer up. You can have it. I am well, also 
the baby. I have a good-paying position. Wish 


I could take care of 
Be sure and write to 


here, as 


you could come 
j better. 


you until you are 
me soon.— Lay 


‘NEIL, JOHNNIE.—Sailor, age 
fifty-five. Last he: ard from in 
York. If any one knowing his present 
will send it to this magazine, the favor 
greatly appreciated, 


Mc ANN, LAWRENCE and WILLIAM, who 
é are about thirty-two and twenty-nine years 
of age respectively; sons of George and Mina 
McCann, who left Jersey County, Illinois, about 
twenty-five years ago. GRACE DUNAGAN, whose 
father raised Mrs. McCann, is anxious to get in 
touch with them. 


fifty-four or 
Buffalo, New 
address 
will be 





OFFMAN, EDWARD HENRY, JR. Last 

heard of when he left Buffalo, New York, 
for Akron, Ohio. His wife and children wish te 
hear from him. Any information will be grate- 
fully received. Please answer in care of the 
Missing Department, DeTECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


V EBB, N. T. and N. E., who left southern 

Minnesota in 1898, and have not been heard 
1905. Their mother is getting old, 
and is very anxious to hear from them. She 
is still in Winnebago, Minnesota. Any informa- 
tion that will lead to communication with them 
will be very much appreciated, 


from since 


who was employed in his 
Chicago, 
( ‘hi- 


Bru LINGS, OLIE L., 
father’s box factory at Lake Front, 
Illinois, and later was a mail carrier in 
friend who 


cago. Information is desired by a 

knew him at that time, and whom he will re- 

member as “Tot.” Any one knowing of his 

whereabouts please send to “Tot,’’ care of this 

magazine, 

BATES, RUTH, last heard from about two 
years ago at 112 Division Street, Evansville, 

Indiana. She was then with Dorothy Wells. A 


friend is anxious to get in touch with her, and 


will be grateful for any information concerning 
her. 
YLER, LESSIE M., about six feet tall, weight 


one hundred and eighty pounds when he left 


home three years ago. te has black hair, dark- 
brown eyes, and is blind in the left eye. Ilias 
some tattoo marks. Information anxiously de- 
sired. lease write te the Missing Depart- 
ment. 
URPHY, JOHN J. (nickname “SPUD”). 
Blue eyes. light hair ; height five feet 
eight inches. Was in Battery F, Fifth Field 


Sill, Okl thoma. Last heard of in 
California, in 18 Please write 
wrote to you by 
looked for letter for four f lo 
Missing De- 


name 4% 











Please send your address to the 

partment,—G, M 

Ley ERY, JAMES and WELLS.—Please write 
your oid friend. Auy oue Knowing their 
ss will do me r by iting to me in 

f the Missing Departen ut, “this magazine - 

Cc 

pyaut. WILLIAM ‘THOMAS, who left Vanal- 
tyne, Texas, about years and 







was last heard from Oklahoma. Ile 


is tall and siender, ir and gray eyes, 
and is ahout forty yet . friend of the 
past would like to hear from him. Any one 
knowing his present address will confer a great 


favor by sending it to me of the Missing 


Department.—ANNIS. 


in care 


Headquarters Chat 


When heard of 


TEEN, A. B. (or ALBERT). 
Virginia, for New 


last was leaving Norfolk, 


York City. His mother wants him to come home, 
or write soon. Any information in regard to 


him will be appreciated. Address the Missing 


Department. 


V ESLEY, 

Born at Goldsboro, 
hair, now turning gray, 
height about five feet 
quickly. Has been gone 


JAMES LYMAN. Sotanical doctor. 
North Carolina. Black 
very dark-brown eyes, 
seven inches. a 
from Fall River, M: 
for thirty-four years, Any one ha oe 
ion of him, or his son FREDERICK 
. Who is ~~ d to be with him, please 
communicate with ARTF EK. WESLEY, 50 Port- 
land Street, Provide nee, ‘Rhode Island, 









AD ER, RICHARD L. About fifty-five or sixty 

‘ars old, five feet-ten inches tall, weight 
ahent’ one hundred and eighty or two hundred 
pounds. Last heard of in Idaho. Is a chef, and 
will probably be found in a mining community. 
Any information concerning him will be gladly 
received by his nephew, W. L. CoNnEY, 1300 East 
Hilton Street, Marengo, Iowa. 


Last heard of in Little Rock, 

Arkansas. Her brether is anxious to find 
her and will be glad of any information that 
will help him in his quest. Any one knowing 
of her present whereabouts will do him a great 
favor by writing to DETECTIVE STORY MaGa- 
ZINE. 


W‘*Y. CLAUD C. 


YRD, MAMIE. 


Fourteen years old; height 

about five feet six; fair complexion; light- 
brown hair, closely clippe “d; blue- zray eyes. When 
he left home he wore a blue serge Norfolk suit 
with patched elbows, gray long trousers, light 
shirt with soft collar, and badly worn shoes. Is 
thought to be in Cincinnati, Ohio, going South. 
“Claud, please come home. Your mother is nearly 
dead, and dad also is very ill. Let them know 
where you are. Gaynelle.” Any one having any 
information about him will confer a favor by 
writing to Mrs. 8S. F. Goopwin, 302 South Fif- 
teenth Street, Richmond, Indiana. 


Me KINNEY, JOHN L., born January 6, 1846, 

and MARTHA A. GILL, born December 
26, 1844. Their granddaughter would like to 
get information of them, or of any of their rela- 





tives. Mrs. JANIE SINGLEY, R. F. D. 1, Eng- 
land, Arkansas, 
ERRY, FRED, formerly second engineer at 





— the Lane Hospital in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. His friend heard from him last in 1915, 
and will greatly apprecis any news regarding 
him. ALBERT S. LONGACRE, manager of Clovis- 
Fresno Stage Company, Box 181, Clovis, Cali- 
fornia, 








Maiden name 
Age about forty- 


ANNISTER, MRS. W. H. 
HANNAH ELLEN GRAY. 





three. Formerly of Syracuse, New York. When 
last heard from was working on a fruit farm 
at Port Credit, Ontario, Canada. lier brother 


would appreciate any information about her. 
Also her daughter, ADA MAY, age about twenty- 


ihree. In her childneod was placed in a home 
in Syracuse When last heard from was living 
with a family in Oneida, New York. Any one 
knowing of cither of these persons will do a 


great favor by communicating with this maga- 


zine, 


Hor tNSEY, MISS HETTIE. 

two or twenty-three 
vith auburn hair and fair 
tion, nursemdid or lady's 
secon was in Loadon, Engl er brother Jack 
is very anxious to find her and will be grateful to 
any one who will give him information that wilt 
enable him to get in touch with her. 
llownsEY, 36 Esplanade Street, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 


English, twenty- 
years of age. 
complexion. 
maid. When last 





cS: B 
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OHCAN, or McCANN, JOHN. When last POLLEN, JAMES, twenty-five years old, height 
heard of he was in Carbonell, Illinois, five feet seven inct black hair, browa 
working fer the Standard Oil Company. He is eyes, occupation machinist. Left a wife and 
asked to write to his friend, K. G. FuLTON, 708 three children in Bridgeport, March 1, 1919, 
South Main Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Lived at various times in Meriden and Torring- 
ton, Connecticut, and has worked as a bell boy 
CLARK, GILBERT I. Last heard of eleven {0 @ hotel, also as a bartender. Any one know. 
years ago, when he was at St. Elizabeth's ing the whereabouts of this man please notify 
Ifospital, Lincoln, Nebr: He is requested WiILtiaM = E. Burron, Health and Charities 
to send his address to is magazine. Any in- Building, Washington and Madison Avenues, 
formation that will lead to his present where- Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
abouts will be greatly appreciated. c. 
> . “YER SS, daughte 
fFOWELL, MISS LUCY. Formerly of Waltham Hou PRAY ton ee ut as Geughtes 
or Brockton, Massachusetts. Any one know- Linde ‘nhurst, Long Island, in 1901. Her brother, 
ing where she may be found will do a kindness who is in the United States army, desires very 
by communicating with Mrs. BevLAnH JUDD, 2 much to hear from her, and will be most grateful 
Eaton Place, East Orange, New Jersey. to any one who will help him to get in touch with 
&. Papell wen. ciel 
BUTCHER, WATSON ROBERT, Is also known ist ete Oe Se 
as ARMSTRONG. His father and brother aie . ‘iii 
are ad. s sist very lones > for hi " . : — 
are both dead. ls 3 to any one who will assist CGUEPWILE, PAUL, formerly of New Londop, 
her in finding him. Miss GuORGIA ARMSTRONG, Hal eee, Ben, © sree, - bine ae 
ot Tay is magazine aic Grammar School, is ask« 0 8 ad- 
care of this magazine. dress to this department. An old friend, who 
, . has been on active service abroad, would very 
IN I rma tior ‘ ite P ¢ abv , o8 : z 
a ee paneee of # bebe hey wae much like to hear from him and renew the old 
: wi i y amily named sneit in tv, acquaintance. 
in Attleboro, Massachusetts. Any news of him 
will be received with vrateful appreciation by rw : 

- o + gg A, gays tang cohaneas Ali | ELLS, JOHN N., who used to live at 1120 B 
peed ne ie ee Tee See Street, Centralia, Wa = and who has 
ee ene not been heard from since 1913, is sought by his 

“EP . . : sister, who will greatly appreciate any inf¢ orm 
I ODGE, _ ALBE RT r. a is part Indien, mild tion that will help her to find him. Mrs. §, 
ti] oa is i oe a Ly e, His ¢ 2 : oul ScHIMMEL, 1503 Boulevard Street, North, ‘Fort 
like t ea oO any one knowin ) wh Vorth, Texa 
abouts. He was last heard of at Coffeeville, wor ; 

ansas. i > is 1avazine 
Kansis, in 1908. Aone, this magazine. )WN.—Information wanted as to the where- 
latives of IS SABEL and 
Wwe IGHT. FRED B., who is tall, has dark hair WILLIE BROWN, g the Cold: 
and ht-blue eyes. Name is tattooed on r, ichigan, ome shunt 1890. Fa- 
i ‘Was. ‘last heard - at Lincoln, ar a ¥ nam¢ ran art 9 l Fred <A. Brown, 
nm told fe 18 a carpenter. 2 ws of him I ier’s name Mary. it is thought they lived 
will be gratefully reccived by hi niece. Address i serrian County, Michigan, at that time. If 
ALONE, DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. any one knows where they are now living, they 
rea ; : F i do a great favor by writing to ISABEL 
S. W., a sign painter, about fifty years Brown, Box 995, San Diego, California. 
, five feet six inches tall, blue eyes, 
bald. Any one knowing his present ad- Mex rRAY, ROBERT He went to see his sis- 
dre SS please communicate with 7 Hl. STEED, 822 ter at Omaha, Nebrasl some years ago, 
Kleventh Street, Huntington, West Virginia. when she was living with a family named Howe, 
by whom she had been adopted. She is now 
CHASE, HORACE, born in Gill, Massachusetts, about twenty years old, and is married. Having 
September 24, 1825. His children or grand- lost all trace of her relatives she would be glad 
children are wanted to share his estate. Ad- of any information that would lead te re- 
dress W. M. C., Box 29, Hackensack, N. J. union with them. Mrs. JAMrs Davis, R. F. D. 7, 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 
ULIUS.—Since you went away mother has 
J been ill in the hospital for two weeks. Please McGeary, MAMIE. When last heard of was 
write to relieve her worry. Your civil-service pa- in Peru, Indiana. She formerly lived with 
pers are here, Jor, Missing Department, this her grandmother, Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale, Penn 
magazine. sylvania, and probably known by that name, 
QRTAGO, MICHAEL, He was last heard from Her grandfi er ¥ ee her, = 
at Blaine, Washington, between 1891 and will be most grateful to any a _ ae can e 38 
1894, when he wrote that his wife and child him her. pre sent addr 88. Pe ea y ARY, o 
had died, and that he was going to sell his Horner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
home and go to the Klondyke. He was between 
eighteen and twenty-one years old at the time Am RN, EDWARD Born at White Gate, 
of his disappearance, of slender build, with County Cork, Ireland, about sixty-nine years 
brown hair and eyes His wees — sisters 0. He ‘ to America about torty am 
ure very anxious to get news of him. ny one years ag is brother, who is quite well an 
knowing of his present whereabouts please write in comrorts ible circumstances, will be grateful 
to his brother, Jonn OrvTAco, 565 Mic higan to any one who will let him know where he is 
Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan now living, and help him to get in touch with 
him. Address Parrick J. AHERN, Sr., 538 
ENSEN, JAMES . of St. Paul. Minnesota, who Aughrim Street North, Circular Road, Dublin, 
left there about fifteen years ag V he Irelan¢ 
heard of he : was serving as cook « { nt 
to Japan Iie is now about f ‘ H® M [ENW AY, A. G. E.—Write. My address is 
Any information about hin i y 177 Norfolk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
eciated by his son Roy, care of this maga- —~H. B. WICKERSON. 


JOHNSON, ARLEY S., of the United States 
ILLY Why don't you write to me? Why J merchant marine, who, during the summer of 

didn’t you have more confidence if you were 1918, was in training on the steamer Anprew 8. 
in trouble? Please take care of that. You know Upson, of the Kinney Steamship Company 
what I refer to. Rose told me about the other. old friend desires to hear from him, and will be 
Everything is O. K. If possible, come to see grateful for any news that will lead to his 
me. If not, write at once.—Anxiously yours, present location. T, Q. L., care of DETECTIVE 
M. K, STORY MAGAZINE. 
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Keep a Kodak Story of the Children. 


In every day of their young lives are events of almost dramatic 
interest: The painted gallop across the porch on the hobby horse; 
the adventure with the puppy in the garden; sister’s new frock and 
brother’s tricycle; that important morning when with stout hearts 
they first trudge off to school—such pictures, preserving forever the 
childhood days, mean a world of comfort to mother’s heart—yes, 
and to father’s too. 

And just a few years afterward: ‘‘'That’s you, Polly, when you 
were—lIect me see. Oh yes, the film says it was August eight, nine- 
teen nineteen, your fourth birthday. And Junior was five. ”’ 

Every picture worth taking is worth at least a date, if not a title. 
It’s all very simple with an Autographic Kodak, as simple as pressing 
the button. And Autographic film costs no more than the other kind. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
All Dealers. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X”’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly paynient plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”, Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


—_——_—— — Coupon OOO Oe 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, a 
Executive positions in Business. 

oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training ot gti ns as Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Certified Public Accountants, Cost Ac- 
countants, etc. 

BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
(New Course) Training for positions as House 
Correspondents, Supervisors of Correspon- 
dence, Mail S ales Directors, Correspondence 
Critics, Letter Executives; and in the handling 
of all special corre spondence (credits, collec- 
tions, sales, adjustments, etc.) in which expert 
letter writing ability is required. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, Traffic Ex- 
perts, etc. 


LA 

Oo Train ning for admission to bar and executive- 
business positions requiring legally-trained 
men. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions in Banks and 
fe ees Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 

ficers, Financial Managers, etc. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business Correspon- 
dents, Business Literature and Copy Writers. 

oO COMMERCIAL SPANISI: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspon- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 
—Ministers, Salesman, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, ete, 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 


Sales and 





LaSalle Extension University 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. 865 R 
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Want to Keep 
Awake? 


Read the 


Top-Notch 


Magazine 


Bright Stories, Short 
and Long. Good 
easy reading. 


Published twicea month— 


on the 1st and 15th 


Fifteen Cents a Copy 


A brisk seller on news 
stands everywhere 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Send for Free Catalog 


ver 2000 il ilus trations of Diamonds, 
There wo. Jewelry, etc., priced unusually low. 
Whatever bed select will be sent, all shipping 
harges prepaid. You see and examine the ar- q 
b ie ttn your own hands. If satisfied, pay i 4 
nefifth of purchase price and keep it; balance \h 
i ided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 








~ Our Catalog illustrates and 
describes all the standard 
world-renowned atches— 
solid gold and gold filled 
eases. Splendid bargains in 
25-year guaranteed Watches 
on credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 


° ° 
Special Bargains 
Diamond LaVallieres $10 up 
Loftis7-Diamond pole 

Cluster Scarf Pins $75 up 
Diamond-set Birt 

Month Rings- - = Sup 
Diamond Brooches - + 7 up 
Diamond Ear Screws - 25 up 
Diamond Studs- - - 20up 
Diamond Cuff Age - & 4 


# > ‘ p Liberty aay 
/ Bonds Wry 
DIAMONDS 2 ‘ Accepted N& 
WIN HEARTS Sea y Watches 















Diamond Rings 
Beautiful genuine Diamond 
Rings, any style 14 K solid gold 
mounting, extraordinary values 
at $25, $50, $75, $100 and up. Di “3 
M rist Watche: Ou 
EACY Sent Ts Watches, Gold Filled -15 ap 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


92 to 108 North State St., Chicago, Illinols 
a ee 1858) —_ STOR_S IN LEADING CITIES 


ewlllustrated Book 


copy of this intensely inter- 
esting illustrated book show- 
ate 



























how disease is successfully tre 
rough advanced Drugless Healing. 
Our direct, practical % 
™ course, quickly pre- 
RACTI pares you by mail \- 
at home, during 
time, or in class, to enter this ~~ 
ably profits able profession. Eve 
ing so clear and easy that if you ¢: oy, 
and write, you can readily master 


—— =. PS ; 
. Easy, pleasant, surprisingly haararien: $25 A DAY 


y Chiropr: actors make as high as 


22 Magnificent Charts—FREE 


Le em inducement for you to enroll promptly we nie wh ee 
charts—many handsomely lith« ogre aphe din colors—absolute 
anaes alue of these charts is $31.50. Send your name and 


ess today for valuable free illustrated book, full particulars re- | 


ng course and free charts offer. 
University, Dept. 519 Manierre Building, Chicago, Winsis 














TALKING MACHINE OWNERS 


H 
THE | iF 
sig MASTERPHONE 230 


plist, SLIP IT ON YOUR | REPRODUCER et LISTEN 
MMUNGS LIFE OF RECORDS 
pnts GUARANTEED OF OR be MONEY BACK COSTS S NOTHING’ TRY 


PAITCUCARS write = MAST ERPHONE. @R2W. NEWARK. 
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“1 Can 
Succeed! 


*‘What other men have 
accomplished through 
1.C.S. help, I can. If 
1.C.S. have raised the sal- 
aries of other men, they 
can raise mine. If their 
positions have been bet- 
— ~ ee To 

means 


I. 
‘I ‘CAN SuiceéED, aoe 


Get the “I Can Succeed” spirit, for the 
International Correspondence Schools can 
raise your salary—whether you’re a dol- 
lar-a-day man or a dollar-an-hour man, a 
long-hour man or ashort-hour man, young 
or old. 

No matter where you live, what you 
now do, or how little time or money you 
may have, the I.C.S. have a Course of 
Training to fit your needs. 

Hundreds of thousands of ambitious 
men have achieved success through I. C.S. 
help in the past 25 years—over 100,000 are 
now studying, getting ready for the big 
jobs ahead. Join them and make your life 
something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Mark and mail the coupon TODAY and 
find out how; it won’t obligate you in the 
least. atid 
(INTERNATIONAL ( CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS 

BOX 29948, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can ted for the posi- 


tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X 
QELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 





Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 

Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Wo 

MEO HANIOAL ENGINEER 


ADVEKTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card \ ieee 
Sign P: 
Railroad ‘Treinmen 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOK KEEPER 
poem ergy and Typist 
ert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC ‘MANA GER 


JO0000C 


| Mechanical Draftsman 
| Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
| Gas Engine Operating 
Pada ENGINEE 
Surveying a ot Me lappi 
| MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER omme rcial Law 
[ Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 
Ship Draftsman Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
| Contractor and Builder Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
| Railway Mail Clerk 
ngineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
| PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Auto Repsiring 
Sheet Metal Worker | Spanish 
French 
Italian 





Soneen Builder 
Structural En 





Navigation 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising 


Name 
Present 
0 id 








Street 
and No. 





City. State. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Government Examiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box Y, ' ochester,N.Y. 

WOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it, 
Secure exclusive rights for your 
county. ‘“Carbonvoid,” Box 2,” 
bradley Beach, N. J. 


Railway Traffic Inspectors: $110.00 
a month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prepure 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28, Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS—New Vulcanized Rubber 
Apron, Acid-proof, grease-proof, 
water-proof. Five sizes. Needs no 
laundering. Sells in every home, to 
launderics, restaurants, etc. Write for 
ageiicy and sample, Thomas Apron 











158 Genuine Foreign Stamps— 
Mexico Wir issue, Venezuela, Salva- 
dor and India Service, Guatemala, 
China, ete. Only 10c. Finest approval 
sheets 60% to 80%. Agents wanted. 
Big 72-page lists free. We buy stamps. 
Established 25 years. Hussman 


Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. Louis, Mo. 


Farm Lands 


Songs, Poems, et 





BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry. Mich. best hardwood 
land. $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms. 
Markets, schools, churches. Free 
insurance. Farm advisers. No 
swamps or stones. 10 to 160 A. Best 
offer in U. S. from largest Co. Book- 
let free. Write today. Swigart Land 
Co., X1265 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write a Song—Love, mo b 
childhood, patriotic or ores 
I compose music and fuaranteey 
lication. Send words today, Tho 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Bi ock, Chicay, 











WRITE the Words for a Song, y 
write music and guarantee to ge 
publication. Submit poems op 
subject. Broadway Studiog | 
Fitzgerald Building, New York, 





Games & Entertainment 





MAGIC—Clean entertainment for 
home. Tricks You Can Do. Puzzles, 
etc. Big catalogueS.sS., 25c. Martinka 
& Co., Inc., Harry Houdini, Pres., 


& 
493 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Machinery 









WRITE words for a song. Weyy 
music, guarantee publisher's agg) 
ance. Submit poems on patrig 
love or any subject. Chester Music; 
9205S. MichiganA v., Room 323,Chig 








WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG-y 
write music, publish and SECUTE (0 
right. Submit poems on any gy 
ject. The Metropolitan Studios, 9; 
Michigan Avenue, Room 120, Chie! 








MILLING MACHINERY—FLOUR 
1 


AND 1ED:—We build a complete 
line of flour and feed milling ma- 
chinery. Ask for catalog, stating 


what amount of power you have or 
capacity required per hour. Sprout, 
Waldron & Company, P. O. Box 484, 
Muncy, Pa. 


Motion Picture Play; 





PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big pric 
paid, Greatdemand. We shows 
how. Get free particulars. Rex Pup 
lishers, Box 175—P-2, Chicago, 





AGEN'TS—Big pay and free auto- 
mobile introducing wonderful new 
gasoline saver, puncture-prool, five 
year spark plugs and other eco- 
nomical auto necessities. Outfit free. 
L, Ballwey, 224, Sta. F, Louisville, Ky. 

AGENTS--BIGSUMMERSELLER. 
Something new; concentrated soft 
drinks. Just add water; delicious 
drinks inajiffy—any time, anywhere. 
Big sellers for home, picnics, parties. 
socials, etc. Guaranteed under pure 
food laws. Carry in pocket. Agents 
coining money—$6 to $12a day. Write 
for free outfit offer today. American 
Products Co., 913 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 

WANTED— bright, capable ladies 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write atonce. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 








Short Stories 


WANTED~—Stories, Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Typed or handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman's 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 726, Wash., D.C. 








Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS - desiring to 
patents should write for our cuide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


secure 





$50—$100 weekly writing Moving? 
ture Plays. Get free book; valuaty 
information; prize offer. Photo Ply. 
wright College, Box 278 X Y5, Chicagy 





We Buy Photoplay Ideas. Freecrit 
cisms and assistance to writers. Mi 
your MSS. to Practicable Photoply 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif, 





Patents Promptly Procured. Send 
drawings for actual search of U. 5. 
patents. Personal service. Moderate 
fees. Bookfree. George P.Kimmel, 
18X Loan & Trust Bidg.. Wash., D.C. 





PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionforfreeopinion 
of its patentable nature. Highest lef- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS. Highest references. 
Rates reasonable. Best results. 
Promptness assured, Booklet free. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 


624 F Street, Washington, D, C. 





Photo Developing 


Mail us lic with any size Film ie 
development and six velvet print 
Or send 6 negatives any size and |x 
for six prints. Prompt service. Row 
oke Photo Finishing Co,, 21 Bed 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








SPECIAL 
Kodak Film 


OFFER—Your Nat 

Developed 10¢ ani 
prints 2c each. Best workmanship 
24 hours service. Enclose mont 
with order. Write for price list’! 
and sample print. Johnston &Tunle, { 
53 Nassau Street, New York, 
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Did You Enjoy This Magazine? 








cut, interesting magazine. 


E have striven very conscientiously to give you an honest, clean 
If you think that our effort has been 
successful, will you not help a good thing along by telling yout 
friends where good fiction of uniform quality may be found? 

By doing so you will favor your friends as well as the publishers. 















STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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Write Today <* old Fings it illustrated Bre tee aun ee 
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TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


solid 

















Small Size Dozen Size 
10c 25c 
See Monogram on the Genuine 


The Antikamuia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 





BIG MONEY, RAISE 


RABBITS FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell 
stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits raised 
from our “Pare Bred Stock””—Our Expense. Con- 
tract and literature10c—NONE FREE, 

UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 15 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 















mo Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 
on at one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Quinn’s 
os Written Method 1s eniorsed by leading musicians andheads of 

Conservatories. Successful?5 years. Playchords at enceandcom- 
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ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. 
Men who are masters of this profession 
are scarce. The demand for Finger 

Print Experts is great. As a special induce- 

ment we will give you free of charge our new 

easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain. You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession. There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right now and 
the demand for these trained men is grow- 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men. The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary. You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffie all others, 
They are important men and highly regard- 
ed and envied by every one. 


Mail the Coupon 


Get full information about this great profession 
and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW. 





University of Applied Science 
Desk C983 1772 Wilsen Ave., Chicago 3 


Gentlemen: Without any obligations whatever, send me your 


new FREE 


book on Finger Prints and your offer of a free course 


in Secret Service Intelligence, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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AINSLEE’S 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS”’ 








For twenty-two years its slogan has been: “GOOD stories 
by any authors, rather than any stories by GOOD authors.” 
This has put the best fiction writers on their mettle, and the 
following top-liners contribute regularly to AINSLEE’S: 


May Edginton Charles Saxby 

June Willard F. E. Baily 

Du Vernet Rabell Achmed Abdullah 
Vennette Herron Arthur Crabb 

Nina Wilcox Putnam Robert W. Sneddon 
Margaretta Tuttle John Fleming Wilson 
Marie Van Vorst William Almon Wolff 
Marie Conway Oemler Walter Prichard Eaton 
Louise Rice F. Berkeley Smith 
Adele Luehrmann I. A. R. Wylie 

Mary Heaton Vorse Sarah Glover Curtis 
Alicia Ramsey Henry C. Rowland 
Bonnie Ginger Richard Le Gallienne 
Josephine A. Meyer Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Elizabeth Newport Hepburn Salomén de la Selva 


Each issue contains one hundred and sixty pages of reading 
matter, comprising a complete novelette, a long installment of 
a serial, half a dozen or more strong short stories, a review 
of the worth-while plays of the month, good verse, and a 
chapter in the popular series, by Anice Terhune: 


“More Super-Women” 


being the life story of one of the famous enchantresses of 


*”  ATNSLEE’S 


20 cents the copy Published the middle of the month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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History of the World War 


By Thomas R. Best 


Cee iii 




























The most portentous crisis in the history of the 
human family has just passed. The World War was 
conceived in greed and will be consummated in 
justice. It will prove a blessing to mankind, be- 
cause it spells emancipation to countless unborn 
generations from enslaving political and social 
evils. It is a big subject and one that will be dis- 
cussed in every household for many years to come. 
Questions will arise that only a clear, concise 
account of the war in handy form can settle. 

Therefore, we ask you to consider HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR, by Thomas R. Best, which 
has been written from the American standpoint. 
It is purely history—not vituperation. This volume 
has a chronology of important events that will 
prove of inestimable reference value. 
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PRICE, 25c 


At all news dealers. If ordered by mail add four cents to price to cover postage. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION :: 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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If a Like 
DIAMONDS—= 


Read This! 


Now forthe first time youcan 
own and wear beautiful jewels 
without the heavy expense of 
buying diamonds. Think of it! 
A few dollars will buy in this 
new precious gem what $500 to $600 
bought before in diamonds. Sounds 
impossible, but it’s true—Listen. 


Liberty Gems 


Set in 14 Karat Solid Gold 
are America’s own glorious precious gems 
—jewels so wonderfully brilliant, so lasting 
of lustre, so beautiful in color that only genuine 
blue white South African diamonds can compare 
with them. LIBERTY GEMS stand every Dia- 
mond Test. A hard steel file will not scratch them 
They cut glass like diamonds—stand fire and acid: 
nothing can mar or mark their wondrous beauty. 
So perfect in color, so perfect in cut are LIBERTY 
GEMS that side by side with diamonds they baffle 
diamond buyers to distinguish the difference, 


$100.00 Forfeit Guarantee 


LIBERTY GEMS in many ways are even better 
than diamonds, as we guarantee to pay $100.00 
In cash to any person who finds a diamond im- 
perfection suck onch § as carbon spots, feathers, etc., ina 


IBERT 
30 Days’ Trial 


Py ° 
Free Examination—Easy Credit Terms 

To see this wonderful American precious stone 

‘ou need not send one penny in advance. From cata- 

og select the size and style of mounting. After ex- 
amination, if you wish to wear the jewel, deposit small first 
payment of E asy Terms. After wearing 30 ful days, if you de- 
cide the LIBERTY GEM is not entirely satisfactory, return it 
at our expense and your deposit will be instantly refunded. 


A Wonderful Book FREE 
The story of LIBERTY? - 


GEMS reads like fiction, but ¥ 
every word is true, This? Catalog Coupes 
most interesting stor ae f Square Deal Miller, Pres. 


a beautiful catalog show- MILLER: HOEFER CO. 
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ing a wonderful assc rt talog Dept. 43 
ment of LIBERTY4g 33 ouse Street, Detroit, Mick. 
GEMS mcunted in the? p,ar sir-— 
latest and most u -to- 9 er without obligation, 
Rings and rat sali Gold! Catalog of LIBERTY GEMS— 
beak is Free. Send your # Pisin Gai Saar tae 
name and ad2 sn gang é ects OF y T 
obligation. Send ¢ a 
Square Deal Miller,Pres. ,? 
Miller-Hoefer Co. « Name — 
Catalog Dept. 43 

33 State 
Detroit, Michigan! 4 2 3n0ss 
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CRAIG KENNEDY. 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REE 


(The American Conan Doyle 


Get for yourself a thousand nights of pleasure and forges 
—of thrills and excitement by reading Arthur B. Reeve, % 


President WAI S00 i. o.:0 0. 


“One means by which I forget that I am Pre nt of the 
States is to get a rattling good detec tive story, g et after soy 
aginary offender and chase him all over. 


Theodore Roosevelt said that he partic 


enjoyed the corking detective stories of Arthur B. Reeve, 








| li 
| 0 : 
| 
| umes 
) 
those who send the coupon promptly, we will give FRE 
set be Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. ; 
These sets of Reeve are going fast—and the op portunity for 4 hh 
low price and the free Poe goes with them. Act now and get 4 
Reeve at the low price—your Poe free. This is your last . 
The demands of the readers of this magazine wil! probably ea V 
every set of the edition. Many will be disappoi 
of those. Get the low price while youcan. Send 1 this ‘cou 


HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 Franklin Sq, \, 
Cut Out This Coupon and Mail It To-day 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 














Send me, all ch urges prepaic d, a set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 1 
Also send me, absolute! y free, the set of Edgar Alla n Pe n 10¥ 
| the books are not pitlatactory I wi es return t ef hin 10 days 
expense. Otherwise I will send y« yw jays and §2.0 amg 
| for12 months, Send for our Spec ‘ial Canadian Ofte r 
Namé 
Address 
Occupation 











FREE RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Hawslies b, 
diamonde- the greatest discovery the worl 
4 send abeclt 


free this 14k gold b fy ring, set with 






Hawaiian im. diamond—in beautiful renga 
postage paid. ste ( 
charges to cover postage vertisi 
handlin t from s 
Only 





quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.4i6 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


POCKET EDITIONS ; 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 
Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The 
Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; 
Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 


Street & Smith Corporation, Publishet 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Sheldor' 
Nation 
Key ¢ 
Frani 


Writer; 
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How Many Faces 
| has Four Bits ? 

















Funny thing about money. A half dollar Enough cream to soften the meanness out 
looks different every time you lift it out of of two seasons’ craps of stubble. 
your pocket. It’s hardly big enough to And a quality of shaving cream so fine, so 
' count when you are taking a girl to a show unusual, so remarkable— 
and supper, but next day it looks like a mil- —say, have you ever tried Mennen 
lion dollars when you invest it at a lunch Shaving Cream? Have you taken a half 
counter. inch on a drenched brush and whipped it 
The more it buys the harder it is to for three minutes into a creamy, firm, moist 
spend. lather—with the brush only—using a lot 
All of which is suggested by what a mil- ot water, hot or cold— 
lionaire said to me the other day—as free —and then slipped the razor down the 
a spender as Ll ever passed a hotel evening east facade of your jaw in the most deli- 
with i= ciously glorious shave of your career? 
“Look here, Jim,” he said, “I can’t You've got to know Mennen’s to like it. 
see that 50 cent size of Mennen’s Send me 12 cents and I'll mail a demon- 
—it’s too much coin to spend at one strator tube. Try it! Then reason with 
time for shaving cream.” yourself calmly if many months of such 
“But it’s a bigger tube,” I protested, shaves aren't worth the price of two Per- 
“you get more for your money than fectos. 
in the regular 35 cent size.” : 
“T know,” he answered, slipping un Heng 
half a dollar to the waiter, “but 35 
cents is my price for shaving (Mennen Salesman) 
cream. 
Ain't human nature wonderful? 
In our fifty cent tube of Mennen’s there's 
enough shaving cream to bring peace and 








the joy of living into a man’s life every 
morning for many months— 














“ Jim Henry, 
The Mennen 
Company 
Newark, N. J. 
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... and at Atlantic City 
cA fact: 
At Atlantic City 


pi 
cal cross-section of 


, which affords a typi 
American society 
Fatima is one of the three best selle: 
in nearly every hotel on the famous 
boardwalk. 


At many of them 
the new Traymore 
Fatima is steadily the 


’ indeed, includi: 


and Haddon H: ll, 
» leader. 
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